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PREFACE. 


The pages which follow are an abbieviation of my 
larger work (^n ‘ Carthage and the CaTthagini|ns.' I 
have made no attempt to alter the language of the 
larger work, except where it appeared to me that 1 
could alter it for the better. Indeed, any attempt to 
write down to the capacities of younger readers seems 
to me quite unnecessary in dealing with an' epoch 
of history ‘ which, m the unique interest and import- 
.mce of its subject, and in the simple grandeur of its 

V 

leading characters, appeals with almost equal force 
to young and old. And if I have been led to dwell 
at greater length, and with apparently more genuine 
enthusiasm, on the elements of greatness which are 
to be found in Carthage, and on the genius of her 
two greatest sons, than on the qualities of her suc¬ 
cessful rival, it is not because I would suggest any 
doubt that Rome was the fitter of the two for em¬ 
pire, or that her. victory was on the whole the victory 
of progress and of chnlisation; but because, owing 
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to the conditions under which the history of Carthage 
has come down to us, and the distorted me^dhyn 
through which we must ndeds view it, it is, in my 
judgment, the proper business of the historian, so 
faf as in him lies, to restore the balance. Multitu¬ 
dinous voices of the past and of the present, in 
a sense even of the future, attest, in language that 
cannot be mistaken by any one, the greatness of the * 
* Eternal City *: but the mournful and solitary silence 
which weighs upon the traveller as he stands upon 
the deserted site of Carthage, while jt attests how 
thoroughly the Romans carried out their hateful work 
of obliteration, calls upon hhn in tones which, to him, 
at least, are equally unmistakable, to lay stress on 
what may be fairly said for the city and the civilisa¬ 
tion which have never spoken, and can, unfortunately, 
no longer speak, for themselver 

iHK Knoll, Hasrow: 

Dec. i, i88c. 
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ROME AND CARTHAGE: 

THE PUNIC WARS. 


CHAPTER 1. 


CARTHAGE. 

Jt was well for the development and civilisation of the 
ancient world that the Hebrew fugitives from Egypt were 
^ not able to drive at once from the whole coast 
of Syria its old inhabitants; for the accursed tin 
race ot the Canaanites whom, for their licen- 
tious worship and cruel rites, they were bidden to ex* 
tirpate from Palestine Itself, were no other than those 
enterprising mariners and those dauntless colonists who, 
sallying from thei^ narrow roadsteads, committed their 
fragile barks to the mercy of unknown seas, and, under 
their Greek name of Phoenicians, explored island and 
promontory, creek and bay, from the coast of Malabar 
even to th% lagunes of^e Baltic. From Tye ^ 
issued those busy m^ch ants who carried, mth their 
iTstiores the piriiments of«seience and of 


.. 

wares, to ais 

dbp^Jiiae t ical atejwbkh they had o btained from dw hr 
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Rome and Carthage, 

gast, ftnd which, probably, they but half uluieiStQod 
themselves. It was they who, at a period antecedei^t tp 
all contemporary historical records, inteodocfldJW^ en 

I ment, into t]^at,.country which was destined to carry in-; 
nSQectuaT^d artistic culture to the highest point whicli 
humanity has yet reached. It was they £hoJeamed.to 
^ s teer their shlpsJ ay t be s i ue >h 4 l p-of thoMar-fitar, while 
Ithe Greeks still depended on the Great Bear; h was 
they who rounded the Cape of Storms, and earned the 
best right to call it the Cape of Good Hope, 2 ,ooo years 
^ before Vasco de Gama Their ships returned to their 
^{native shores bringing with them sandal wood from 
Malabar, spices from Arabia, fine lifien from Egypt, 

Cyprus gave them its 
of the Black Sea its 
manufactured sted. Silver they brought from Spain, 
gold from the Niger, tin from the Scilly Isles, and amber 
I kom the Baltic. Where they sailed, there they planted 
i factories which opened a caravan trade with the interior 
I of vast continents hitherto regarded as inaccessilde, and ^ 
which became inaccessible for centuries again when«the^' 
Phoenicians disappeared from history. They were as 
Ifamous for tbsi?:.ariistic slfjU ns foir their enterpise and 
^ergy. Did the greatest of the Jeudsh kings desire to 
adorn the Ten^le which he had erected to the Most 
in the manner least unworthy of Him? A PhcBaician 
king must supply him with the well-fiewn cedars of his 
stately Lebanon, and the canning hand of a Husnidan 
artisan must shape the pillars and the lavers, the oacen 
arid the lions of brass, which decorated the shrine, jpid 
the King of Persia himsdf, in the intoxication of his ^ 
i pride, command miracles to be performed,' btristSFOUS 
[straits to be bridged, or a peninsula to become an island? 

I If was Phoenician architects who larired togeih^^ 


trom 


lara. 


copper, Elba its iron, the coast 
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tibat ntaet to omsoct Aaia with Europe, and it iras 
workintn who knew best how to eccaiomise 
their tod in < gpdag th e ganail thsft was to transit the 
fleet ^ Xems through land, and save it from the 


l^ds and waves of Mount Athos* The merchants of 
^yre in truth, the princes, and her traffickers, the I 
honourable men, of the earth. Whermrer a ship could 
penetrate, a ffictory be planted, a trade developed or 
cre^d, there we find these uhupdtous, these irrepressible^ 
Phoenidans. 

We know well what the tiny territory of Palestine has 
done for the religion of the world, and what the tiny 
Greece has done for its intellect and its art; siwefdte 
but we are apt th forget that what the Phosni^ territory. 

I cians did for the develownent an d inter commun icarien oL 
^ t he world was achieved by a state confined within narrower 
boundaries still In the days of their greatest prosperity, 
when their ships were to be found on every known and on 
many unknown seas, the Phoenicians proper of the Syrian 
coast remained content with a narrow strip of fertile 
^territoty, sheered in between the mountains and the sm, 
of the length of some thirty and of the average breadth 
of onlg a single mile 1 And if the eristence of a lew 
settlements beyond these limits endtles us to extend the 
name of Phoenicia to some 120 miles of coast, with a 
plain behind it which sometimes broadened out into a 
sweep of a dozen miles, was it not sound policy, evmt in 
a community so enlarged, to keep for themselves .the 
gold they had so hardly won, rather than lavish it on 
foreign mercenaries in the hope of extending their sway 
inland, or^n the vain attempt to resist by force of arms 
the mighty mcmarchs of Egypt, of Assyria, or ci Babylon i 
Their strength was to rit stili, to admowtedge ffie titular 
supremacy of anyone who chose to claim it, and then, 
when rim time came, to buy the intruder 
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Hie land-locked sea, the easteni extremity of which 
washes the shores of Phoenicia proper, connecting ^ it 
Extent of does three contivents, and abounding m deq) 

® harbours, and in fertile islands, 

, coionnadon. seems to have been intended by Nature for. 
[ the early development of commerce and coloni satioy 
By robbing the ocean of half its mystery and^ more 
than half its terrors, it allured <the timid mariner, even as 
the eagle does its young, from headlaiul on to headland, 
or from islet to islet, till it became the highway of the 
nations of the ancient world; and the products of each 
of the countries whose shores it laves became the common 
property of all. 

But in this general race of <mte|^rise and com- 
I merce among the nations which borifered on the Medi- 
I terranean, it is to the Phoenicians that unquestionably 
belongs the foremost place. In t he^dimm^t dawn-of 
histo ry, many centuries before the Greeks had set foot 
irTAsia Minor or in Italy, bdbre even they had settled 
, down in secure possession of their own territories, we 
hear of Phoenician settlements ip-Asia Minor and in 
Greece itself, in Africa, in Macedon, and in Spain. T^ey l 
Js har dly an island jn the Meditepfranesn^whi^, has imt 
preserved ^ome traces, nf these e^ly i^itors"": Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Crete in the Levant; Malta, Sicily, and the 
Bdearic Islet in the middle passage; Sardinia and Cor¬ 
sica in the Tyrrhenian Sea; the Cyclades,as Thucydides 
tells us in the mid-i£gean; and even Samothrace and 
Thasos at its northern extrmnity, where Herodotus, to use 
his own forcible expression, himself saw a whole mountain 
^ turned upside down * by t heir min ing ener^: all^ have 
either yidded Phoenician coins oand insd^tions, have 
retained Phoenician proper names and legends, or possess 
mines, long, perhaps, disused, but which were worked 
'*'as none but Phoenicians ever worked them. 
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And among the Phoenician factories which dotted the 
whole southern shore of the Mediterranean, from the east 
end ofihe Greater Syrtis eveii to the Pillars of Theyfonsd^ 
j; HercuIeS t there was one which, from a concur- 
I rence of circumstances, was destined rapidly to outstrip 
„%11 the others, to make herself their acknowledged head, to 
‘beconft«the nf tiu* M^jf^.n-gn^^ati, and, in some 

; sense, of the Ocean beyond, and, for a space of over a 
\ hundred years, to imuntain a deadly and not unequal 
contest with the future mifi*'’****^ The his-j 

tory of that great drama, its antecedents, and its con-| 
sequences, forms the subject of this volume. 

The rising African factory was known to its inhabi- 
! tants by the name of Kiijath;;fJndo?Sc.hath» or New Tow n, 
to distinguish it from ^e much older settle- posidon, 
ment of Utica, of which it may have been, to JJSpo^a- 
some extent, an offshoot The Greeks, when don. 

I they came to know of its existence, called it Kar^j^pn, 

; and the Romans Ca rthago. The date of its foundation 
^ is uncertain; but the current tradition refers it to a 
j period p befo re the founding, of, 

■ Rogm * The fortress that was to protect the young 
settlement was built upon a peninsula projecting east¬ 
wards ffom the inner comer of what is now called the 
Gulf of Tunis, the largest and most beautiful roadstead of 
the North African coast. The topography of Carthage 
will be described in detail at a later period of this history. 
At present it will be sufficient to remark that the city 
proper, at the time at which it is best known to us, the 
period of the Punic wars, consisted of 
.*?fiT ** Greek woidcorruptedf^mtfieCpnSnilrsn 

Bozra, or Bostra, that js, a fort, and of the Cot hon* or 

important m the history ofHn^ 
sibge. TolSe^rth and west of these, and occupying 
all the vast space between them and the isthmus behind, 



Roma and 

were the {Hebrew, Magurim), 

^hs Anid,K:^te i .*^ C arth wl^h/ W 

prop^^ Covered an area twenty-three miles in dreum- 
ference. Its population must have been fblly prbporticm- 
^ Ate to its size. Just before the Third Iconic War, when Us 
i strength had been drained by the two long wars witfaf 
I Rome and by the incessant depredations of that ch^ctfed 
ibrigand Ma^nksa^ it contained 700,000 inhabitants, and 
towards tbe> close of the final siege the Byrsa done was 
able to give shelter to a motley multitude of $o,odO men, 
women, and children. 

^ I _ 

Facing the Hermaean promontory (Cape Bon), the 
north'^easteni bom of the Gulf of Tunis, at a distance of 

,'liiwution only njai^junites. was the‘Island of Sicily, 
to SScily. whidi, as a {^ce at the map, and as the 

sunken ridge lending from one to the other still dearly 
show, must have once actually united Europe to Africa. 
This fair island it was which, crowded, even in those 
early days, with Phoenician factories, seemed to bedton 
the diief of Phoenician dries onwaxds towards an ea^y 
and a natural field of foreign conquest This it was 
which nf fi*rrrT fa* 

' between Carthage and the Greek colonies, whidi soon 
i disputed its possession with her. This, in an ever che¬ 
quered warfare, and at the cost of torrents of tl^ blood 
her merceiiaries, and of qU^d treasures of her dtisen^ 
enriched Carthage with themost sptodid trophic^ 
stolen trophies though they were—Greek art this, 

- finaUy, was the chief battle-field of the contending, toces 
during the whole oi the First Punic War—in the ben^r 
&g, that is, oi her fierce struggle for edstence with all 
the pQim of Rcune. « 

So^, very briefiy, was the dty, and such d(e 
whose varied fortunes, so fiw as our fragnumtajyipaterials 
ittow us, ^ are about to trace. What Were the causes 
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of the rapid rise oi C^ha^e; what was the extent of her 
African and her foreign dominions^ and the nature of 
I herthold upon thexxi, what wete ihe peculiar — * ; 

I excellences and ddfects of hdl* internal const!* oShiu^ 

4 tution, and what the principles on which she 
jyxaded and colonisedi conqxeered and ruled; 

—to these and other questions some answer mu^ be 
given, Is a necessary preliminary to that part of her 
history which alone we chn trace consecutively* Some 
miswer we must give, but how are we to give it? No 
native poet whose writings have come down to us has 
sung of the origin of Carthage, or of her romantic voyages; 
no native orator has describe, in glowing periods which 
we can still read^ the splendour of her buildings and tlie 
opulence of her merchant princes. No native annalist 
has preserved the story of her long rivalry with Creeks 
and Etruscans, and no African philosopher has moralised 
upon the stability of her institutions or the causes of her 
fi^. All have perished. The t ext of three treaties with 
Rome, made in the days of her prosperity ; the logrbook 
of an adventurous Carthaginian admiral) dedicated on his 
^tum from the Senegal or the Niger as a votive offering 
in tlie temple of Baal; s ome fragments o f the practical 
precepts of a Carthaginian agriculturist, translated by 
the order of the utilitarian Roman Senate ; a speech or 
two of a vagabond Carthaginian in the Psenulus of 
Plautus, which has been grievously mutilated in the 
process of transcribing it into Roman letters; a few Pdnic 
iQsgdptLoas buried twenty feet below the surface of the 
ground, entombed and preserved by successive Rothan, 
and Vandal, and Arab devastations, and now at length 
revealed and deciphered by the efforts of Preach and 
English aEchaaologist^; t he massive substructions of, 
ancient temples; the enormous r eservoirs o f water; and 
the majeinic pro^sion of stately a queducts which no^ 
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^ barbarism has been able lo de^y-^these are ^ 

I nath^.jar,ja$tlii^ source fn>m which we ea&TSSw 
: die outhnes of our pi^ur& and we must kSm W bur 
narrative of Cartha^ in toe ^ya of her prosperity, as 
'j.hest we may, from a few %j^ers. by jhe 

gr^tggt pljthe Grerfsi phttosophqs^ ftom the laTe Roman/ 
^jannalists who saw everything with Hoixien and 
^from a few, btlt.ptecious antiquaiiw xemerks In the 
ratiye Qf the great Greek historianj Pl^dybitts, who, with 
all his love of truth and love of justice, saw Carthage only 
at the moment of her &U, and was the bosom friend 
her destroyer. SkihCfj JpU’ 

In her origin, at least, Qacthage seems to have been, 
like other Phcsnician settlements, 

■ Spread^ Her inlmbitantsfondly 

pu^i^n' relations with the nativesi looked upon them- 
m the We». selves as ratper than as owners 

of the soil, and, as sudi, cheerfully paid a tent 
to the African Berbers for the ground covered 
by their dwellings. It was the instinct qf selfrp|:e»!E?m* 
;tion alone which dictated, a change, Of policy, and, ttans* 
fqmedjhis peace-loving m^cantile communis iom the< 
warlike and conquering stans, of which the whole of the 
Western Mediterranean was so soon to feel the power. 
The result of this change of policy was that the western 
half of die ,^editejrj^ew became—what, at one time, the 
' whole of it hm bidden Isur to be—a PhoBnidan kjte, m 
which no foreign merchantmen dared to ^bw"themselve& 
It was a vast preserve, to be caught trespassing upon 
which, so Strabo tells us, on the authority of Enttbsthenes, 
ensured the punishment of instant death by drow^ring. 
No promontory was so barren, no islet so inrignideac^ 
as to the jealous and ever-watchfiil eye df ^ 

Qutha^tans. In Ci£^Qju if they could not get any 
or extensive foothold themselves they at least pre^ 
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Growth of Carthago. 

vested any other state from doing the like. Into their 
hands fell, in spite of the amlntioud dreams of Persian 
lddjg;s hnd the aspirations of natriot Greeks, that * greatest 
of all islands,’ the island of Sardinia; theirs were the 
u^atian and theTI^r^an, the Balearic and the Pityu- 
Vsian Isles; theirs the .tiny £lha, with its inexhaustible 
supply .of metals; theirs, too, Mal^ still remained, an 
outpost pushed far into |be domain of their advancing 
enemies, a memorial of what once had been, and, per¬ 
haps, to the sanguine Carthaginian temperament, an 
earnest of what might be again hereafter* Above all, the 
Phoenician settlements in Spain, at the innermost comer 
of the great preserve, with the adjacent silver mines which 
gave to these settlements their peculiar value, were now 
trebly safe from all intruders. 

Elated, as it would seem, by their naval successes, 
which were hardly of th^ own seeking, the Carthaginians 
thought that they might now at last become the owners 
of the small strip of African territory which 
they had hitherto seemed to occupy on suffer- 
suupe only, and they refused the ground-rent which, up till 
•now, they had paid to the adjoining tribes. Step by step 
they enlarged their territories at the expense of the na¬ 
tives, tfU the whole of the rich territory watered by the 
Bagrados became theirs. The nomadic tribes were beaten 
back beyond the river Triton into the country named, 
from the roving habits of its inhabitants, Numidia, or 
into the desert of Tripolis. The agricultural tribes were 
forced to pay tribute to the conquerors for the right of 
cultivating their own soil, or to shed their blood on the 
field of battle in the prosecution of further conquests from 
the tribes beyond. Ncg did the kindred Phoenician settle¬ 
ments in the adjoining parts of Africa escape unscathed. 
Utica alone, owing probably to her antiquity and to the 
«emi-parental relation in which she sio^ to Cartilage, 
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vfia allowed to retm her walls, and full equalsty of rigiiitB 
with the rising power; but Hippo Zarytus, and Adrume* 
turn, the greater and the lesser Leptts, were compelled^o 
pull dovm their walls and adcnowledge the supremacy 
of the Carthaginian city. All alcmg the northero coasi 
of Africa the original Phoenician settlers, and probably, ^ 
to some extent, the Carthaginians themsdves, ha^ fitter- 
married with the natives. Thf product of these mar¬ 
riages was that numerous class of Liby-Phoenidans which 
proved to be so important in the history of Carthaginian 
colonisation and conquest; a class which, equidistant 
from the Berbers on the one hand and from the Cartha 
ginians proper on the other, and composed of those who 
were neither wholly citizens nor yet wholly aliens, ex¬ 
perienced the lot of most half-castes, and were alternately 
trusted and feared, pampered and oppressed, loved and 
hated, by the ruling state. 

• One enteiprise which was undertaken by the Car¬ 
thaginians in obedience to the of the king of Persia, 
to the lasting good of humanity, failed of 
In its object Xerx es (a.c. 489)^ advaadng with 
his millioiis of barbarians won Athe ns from ^ 
the east, bade^ $0 it is said, nairanre with 

bis 300,000 mercenaries npog Syracu se from thd west 
The torch of Greek leaniing and civilisation was to be 
^ extingtiished|at*the most opposite ends of the Greek 

( world at oai and the same moment; but, hap^ly |br 
^ manldnd at lasge, both attempts were ibiled. The eflbrts 
of Xerxes ended in the destruction of the Persian fleet at 
the disgraceful flight of the king to Aria ; 
i%e efforts of Hamilcar ended in bis drieat and denth at 
Qimera, and in the destruction o( 150^000 of bis artny; 
and by a dnunatic propriety which is not common in 
history, whatever it may be in Action, this double victory 
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d (k^ dv^isaticHi is said to Wo. tdcen place m ^ 
same year and &n the vexy sazne day* 

*L<!t B8 now ttttB to t ig oigmiwttkft of the 

city which ac|ileved so rapid'and marveUoos a de^elqp^ 
meat, aad inqtdre how far it was the effect 
land how ffur the cause of her praspeiity ^ Cwth^ 
cjmsAa^ioa ^f- ^Carthape waa not the woSFof a liiigle 
l^siator, as tW of dpai}a Is said to have beepi nor of a 
series of legislators like that of Athens; it was ratheri^ 
like ^ of Englmd, ( 1 ^ 

It obtained the praise of Aristotle for its 
ju 3 i 3 ^ admixture of the monarchicd, the dligaidWl) 
and the democratxcal elements. The orxgixial monardifcd 
constitution-^-doubtless inherited from Tyre*^was 
sented by two supreme magistrates called by the Homans 
Their name is the same as the Hebrew ^OfedAi 
mistranslated in our Bible, Judges. The Hamilcars and 
Hannds of Carthage were, like their prototypes, the 
Gideons and the Samsons of the Book of JudW» ^ ^ 
much die judges, as the protectors and the rulers of their 
respective states. They are compared by Grtek writers 
' to the two kings of SpsW, and 1 ;^ the Romans to their 
own consols* Beneath these kings came, in the older 
, constitution^ a council, called by the Greeks the Gepisia, 
or Council tit Andents, consisting of twenty^igfat mem- 
bars, over which the Suffetes presided. This cmmdl de- 
daW war, ordered levies of troops, appointed generals, 
sent out Ccdonte&* If the coundl and Solutes agreed, 
4 hdr dodsion was final; if they disagreed, ^ mtter 
was^referred to th e peorde at Isu^ In this and in otto 
ways each dement of the body pc^c had its share la 
' the administration of^e State., 

But the Carthaginian constitution described and 
■ praised by Aristotle is not the same as^ that d the Pimic 
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wars. In the interval which 5e{>arates the two epochs, 
short as it is, a great change, which must have been 
long preparing, had been completed. The Suibte& had 
The growth gradually become little more than an honorary 
SbeHmM magistracy. The Senate Over which they pre* 
Judges. sided had allowed the main part of their i 
power to slip out of their hands into those of ait&thei 
body, called the Judges, or ‘'QjeJHundxe^* whiti, if it 
seemed to be more lib^al in point of numbers and in 
conformation, was much more exclusive in policy and in 
spirit The appeal to the people was only now resorted 
to in times of public excitement, when the rulers, by 
appearing to share power, tried to lessen envy, and 
allowed the citizens to go through the form of registering 
what, practically, they had already decreed. The result 
^M M -^aUgacchy. like thitf p.f,yenice, clear^ghted and 
consistent, moderate, nay, often wise in its policy, but 
narrow in its views, and often suspicious alike of its 
opponents and of its friends. By the old constitution the 
Senate had the right to control the magistrates; but fhis 
[ nj^bpdx^j^Judgps controlled the Senate, and therefore, 

: in reality, the magistrates also. Nor was it content to 
control the Senate: it practica^y superseded it Its 
members did not, as a rule, appropriate the omces of 
•state to themselves; but they could summon their 
holders before them, and so draw their teeth. No Sho- 
fete, no senamr, no general, was exempt from their ir¬ 
responsible despotism. The Shofetes presided, the 
s^mtors deliberated, the generals fought, as it were^ 
with a halter round their necks. The sentimces passed 
by the Hundred, if they were often deserved^ were, often 
also, like those of the dreaded ' Te p * at Veniceff to whom 
they bore a striking resemblance, arbitrary and cruel 
The unsuccessful general, whether his ill-success was the 
veralt of uncontrollable circtimstances or of culpable 
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neglect, might be condoned to crucifixion; kideed, 

often wisely anticipated his sentence by commkdiig 
siucide. ^ 

Within the ranks of this dose oligarchy first-rate 
ability would seem to have been at a discou nt. Indeed, 
the exact equality of all within the privileged ^aaowuen 
ranktis as much a principle of oligarchy as ¥ 
is the equal suppression qf all that is outside of it. Lan¬ 
guage bears testimony to this in the name given alike 
to the Homoioi of Sparta and the * Peers ’ of England. It 
was jealpnsy9 for instance, of the sujperior abilities of the 
family of Mago, and their prolonged pre-eminence in the 
Carthaginian State, which had in the fifi^h century B.c 
cemented the alliance between other and less able families 
of the aristocracy, and so had first given rise to this very 
institution of the Hundred Judges; and it was the same 
mean jealovisy of all that is above itself, which, afterwards, 
in the time of the Punic wars, united, as one man, a large 
part of the ruling oligarchs in the vain effort to control 
and to thwart, and to annoy with a thousand petty annoy¬ 
ances, the one family of consummate ability which Car¬ 
thage then possessed, that noble-minded Bmine gens, 
that * lion’s brood,’ who were brought to the front in those 
troublous times by the sheer force of their genius, and 
who, for three generations, ruled by the best of all rights , 
'—^the right Divine—that of unswerving devotion to their 
1 country, of the ability to rule, and the will to use that 
ability well. • 

If we try, as we cannot help trying, to picture to our¬ 
selves the daily life and personal characteristics of the 
people whose political organisation we have Sod«iiifeat 
just described, and to ask, not what the Car- Canha«e. 
thaginiaas did—for tHht we kijow—but what they were 
we are confronted by the provoking blaok in the national 
history which has been ^ready noticed. Such few indi- 
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cations as we have are in thorough keeping with the view 
we have taken of the political exdusiveness 
ruling dique. There wera public baths; but eince no 
member of the Senate would bathe where the people 
bathed, a special class of baths were set apart for their 
use. Them were public messes, as they were calle^; bu^ 
these were not, as Aristotle supposed, analogons to the 
Spartan Syssitia . an institution intended to foster manli¬ 
ness and simplicity of life. Tii«>Viia/*v 
nf Snarta would not have suited the Carthaginian nobles, 
who, clad in their famous cloth dyed twice over with the 
purple dye of their African, their Spanish, or their Tyrian 
fisheries, and decorated with the finely-cut glass beads, 
the invention of their Phoenician forefafhers, fared sump¬ 
tuously on their abounding flocks and herd^ or on such 
delicious fruits as those wuth which Cato moved the 
astonishment and the envy of the senators of Rome. The. 
Carthaginian Syssitia were incentives to luxury, not 
chedcs upon it; they were dubs formed originally for 
social gatherings, and afterwards applied to the purposes 
of political gossip or corruption. Dining-tables of thj 
costly citron wood, a single spedmen of which, Pliny tells 
os, in the time of the Roman Empire cost as much as a 
broad estate, must have been common amongst those 
who monopolised the commerce of the countries where 
alone the dtroil-tree grows. Gold and silver plate cannot 
have been rare amongst those who, controlled the rich 
mines of Spain, and to whom their ambassadors reported, 
with a touch of scorn, upon thdr return from Rome, that 
they had been hospitably entertained by senator efter 
senator, but that one service of plate had dqpe duty for 
all. Objects of fine art—statues,* and paintings, and em- 

brdderiea—there were in abundance at Carthage l' but 
tbffy were the work of Greek, not of Phoenician artists* 
and their abundance indicated not so much the gSntUSt 
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criticsdor c]^iye,of tbeCatthagmian commumiy^ii^tiie 
of Gredc towxuh-^lixuis and Hisnera, and 

A^^ignntum*--fiacked in the wars. 

/ rftgthftgit wa, hmytind ^ 

I quitae^ Her sh^s wm lo be fouxul on known sea^ 
'%nd^ere waa ,piob£^>ly no important product, 
animalf veg^able, or mineral, of the ancient 
world, Kidu<di did not fin^its way into her harbours and < 
pass throi|gh the hands of her citizens. But it is re- < 
markable, that while in no dty th^ known did com-^ 
merce rank so high, the noblest citizens even of Carthage' 
seem to have left commercial enterprise to those wtio^ 
came next below thbm in the social scale. They pre-. 
ferred to live on their estates as agriculturists or country 
gentlemen, and derived their princely revenue from theift 
t tarns or t^ir^||iiig.$s, whidi were wotked by prodigious 
[ gangs of slaves. The cultivation of the soil was, prob- . 
ably, nowhere carried on with such astonishing results as 
in ^e smiling country which surrounded Carthage. 

Those members of the Carthaginian aristocracy who 
did not find a kufiicient held for their ability in agrkul- 
^ture or in politics, in literature or in commerce, took 
refuge jn t^jB^j||rofi»sion jof and formed Atutmiiitwr 
• always the chi^'omainent, and often the chief 
^ strength of the Pimic armies. At one period, at least, 
of the history of the state, they formed a so-called 
j * S ap^ ,g*pd.' couUting of 2,500 citizens, who, clad in 
resplendmit armoinr, fought around the person of theh' 
genml-in-chtef, and, feasting frcun dishes of the costliest 
gold and silver {date, commemorated in their pride the 
number of their campaigns by the number of the rings 
on thbir hngers* • 

^But the most important factor in the history ot a 
I pe^e—specially if h be a Semitic pbople—is ^ 

\ ^ religion of the Carthaginians was what 
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race, their language,, and their history would lead ua to 
expect. It was, with slight modifiGations, th e reiipjop 
Reiinfm of of the Canaanites. the religion, th^ is, which, 
in spite of the purer monotheism of the Hebrews 
and the higher teaching of their prophets, so long exer¬ 
cised a fatal fascination over the great bulk of the Hebrew 
race. Ba al-Moloch was a malignant deity; he wa^me fire- 
god, rejoicing * in human sacrifices and in parents* tears.* 
His worshippers gashed and mutilated themselves in 
their religious frenzy. Like Kronos or Saturn—^to whom 
the Greeks and Romans aptly enough compared him— 
he was the devourer of his own children. In times of 
unbroken security the Carthaginians neglected or forgot 
him; but when they were elated b)f an unlooked-for 
victory, or depressed by a sudden reverse, that fanaticism 
which is often dormant but nevet altogether absent from 
the Semitic breast, burst forth into a devouring flame, 
which gratified to the full his thirst for human blood 
Tanith or Astarte, in the nobler aspects which she 
sometimes presented, as the goddess of wedded love 
or war, of the chase or of peaceful husbandry, was 
identified by the Romans, now with Juno, now wit^ 
Diana, and now agam with Ceres; but, unfortu^^ately, It 
was when they identified her with their V^us Ccelestis 
that they came nearest to the truth. Her worship, like 
that of the Babylonian Mylitt% required immorality, nay 
it consecrated it The * abomination of the Sidonians 
was also the abomination of the Cartliaginians. 

But there was one god who stood in such a peculiar 
relation to Carthage, and whose worship seems to have 
WoK^ of much more genial and so much more 

ifeiouSi. spiritual than the rest, that we are fidii (o 
dwell upon it as a foil to what has preceded. This^god 
was Mejcarth > that is, Melech-Kirjath, or the king of tire 
dty; heScSied by the Greek** *<^he Phcenidao Herculeii . 
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atid his nam^ itself has passed, with a slight alteration, 
into Greek mythology as Melicertes, The city of which 
he %as pre-eminently the god was TyreC There he bad 
a magnificent tezhple which was visited for antiqnan^ 
purposes by Herodotus. It contained two splendid^;^- 
^ars, one of pure gold, the other, as Herodotus believed, 
of enlhi^d, which shone brilliantly at night, but there 
was no image of the god tq be seen. The same was the 
case in his famous temple at Thasos, and the still more 
famous one at Cades, which contained an oracle, a 
hierarchy of priests, and a mysterious spring which rose 
and fell inversely with the tide, but still no image. At 
Carthage Melcarth had not even a temple. The whole 
city was his temple, and he refused to be localised in any ' 
particular part of it. He received, there is reason to 
believie, no sacrifices of blood; and it was his compara¬ 
tively pure and spiritual wor^ip which, as we see re¬ 
peatedly in Carthaginian history, formed a chief link in 
the chain that bound the parent to the various daughter- 
cities scattered over the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean. 

• The Carthaginian p roper names which hflv/> rnme 
down to usior m one^Manong the depth 

relig ious ^fe filinss; for they are all, or 
nearly all, compounded with the name of one 
or other of their chief gods. Hamilcar is he whom Mel- 
earth protects; Hasdru^ is he whose help is in Baal; 
Hanm}^ the Hanaiel of the Bible, is the grace of Baal; 
and so on with Bomilcaki-, HiznilcD, £thb^ Maherb^, 
Adherl^, and Mastanq^^ 

A cmisiderable native literature there must have been 
at Carthage, for Mago, a Carthaginian Shofete, did 

notdisdmnto writeiiSeatise of twenty-eight Liteiatma 
books upon the agricultural pursuits which ^ ^ 
formed ^e mainstay of his <m 9 er; and when the Roman 
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Senate, in their fatuous disregard for intellect, gave over 
with careless profusion to their friends, the B^er diiefis 
the contents of all the libxwes they had found in (Sar- 
thage, they reserved for this work the especial honour 
of an authorised translation into Latin, and of a formal 
recommendation of its practical maidnis to the thrifty 
, husbandmen of Rome. ^ 

It was the one iatal weafafifffl fff 
State, 'ot-militarv purpose Ih^Jhe bnlfc irf tfaA lam 
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re were few countries and few 
tribes in the western world which were not represented 
in a Carthaginian army. Money or superior force brought 
to Carthage samples of every nation which her deets 
could reach. Native Libyan and Liby-Phoemcians, Cauls 
and Spaniards, slingers from the far-famed Balearic Isles, 
GredEs and Ligurians, Volscians and Campanians, were 
all to be found within its ranks. 

I But it was the squadrons pf ,Hght fepjnienwn drawn 
^ from all the nomad tribes lying between the Altars 
f Nunddma of t he Phileni on the east and the Pillars of 
cavalry. Hercules on the west, which formed its heart. 
Mounted on their famous barbs, with a shieldf of ele* 
phant’s hide on their arm and a lion^s skin thrown over 
their shoulddls, the only raiment they ever wore by day 
and the only couch they ever cared to sleep on at night; 

a saddle and without a bridlfc or with, ft bridle 
^ 90 ^ Of twisted reeds wfl ch thevSefy neiSed ip touch t 
equally remarkable for their fearlessness, thek ajg^ity, 
and their cunning; equally formidable, whether they 
charged or made believe to dy : they were, at Ottee, the 
Strength and the weakness, the delight and the despair 
of the Carthaginian State Under the mighty mBiWy 
genius of Hannibal-^witb the ardour which he breathed 
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liUo the feeblest and the disctpline which he enforced on 
the most tmdisciplmed of his anny-«*they fisured without 
shKhksngr the terrors of the^ps and the malaria of the 
marshes, and they proved invincible against all die power 
I of Rome, at the Tidnus and the Trebia, at Thrasimene 
land at Cannae; but, as more often happened, led b y an 
incompetent general, treated by him, as not'even 
poieon treatea his troopi, like so many beasts for the 
slaughter, and sometimes even basely deserted or be¬ 
trayed into the enemies’ hand, t hey naturally provi 



' ->■ , ■ , learning nothing and for- 

getting notiung, finding once and again in the direst 
extremity of Casthage their own deadliest opportunity. 

But if the life of the great capitalists of Carthage was 
as brilliant as we have described it, how did it fare with 
the poorer citizens, with those whom we call conditbaor 
the masses, till we sometimes forget that they 
are made up of individual units ? If we know little ot 
the rich, how much less do we know of the poor of Car* 
lhage and her dependendes. The city population, with 
•the exception^a large exception doubtless-^f those en¬ 
gaged in commerce, well contented, as it would seem, 
like the Romans under the Empire, if nothing deprived 
them tA their bread and of their amusements, went on 
^eating and marrjoug and n^illiplying till their numbers 
} be^me excessive, and then they were shipped off by the 
-prudence of thdr rulers to found colonies in other paks 
^ of Africa or in Spain. Their natural leaders, or, as, 
bably, more often happened, the bankrupt members orthe 
aristocracy, would take the command of the colony, and 
obtain ixee leave, in return for their services, to enrich 
|themselve$ by the plunder of the adjoining tribes. To so 
fvast an extent did Carthage carry out the modem pri^' 
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ciple of relieving herself of a superfluous population^ and 
> at the same time of extending her empire, by colonisa¬ 
tion, that, on one occasiDn^ the admirsd, Hanno, vi&se 
* Periplus ’ still remains, was despatched with sixty 
of war of fifty oars each, and with a total of not less than 
30,000 half-caste emigrants on board, ior the purpose of 
founding colonies on the shores of the ocean beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. • 

To defray the expenses of this vast system pf esqplora- 
tion and colonisation, as well as of their enormous armies, 
SourcMof the most ruinous tribute was imposed and 
weakness. ^ exacted With unsparing rigour from the sub- 
I ject native states, and no slight one from the ccfgnate 
’ Phoenician cities. The taxes paid by the natives some¬ 
times amounted to a'half of their whole produce, and 
among the Phoenician dependent cities themselves we 
know that the lesser Leptis alone paid into the Cartha¬ 
ginian treasury the sum of a talent daily. Hie tribute 
levied on the ponquered Africans was paid in kind, as is 
the case with tlm Rayahs of Turkey to the present day, 
and its apportionavent and collection were doubtless liable 
to the same abuses and gave rise to tiie same ehoraiities^ 
as those of which Europe has lately heard so much. 

. HmcejMa»>~that uniyersal disaffe^on. <»• thid 

sd ^lvhatr^ On the Pfurt of her ford gn subjects, and 
’ of the Thbenician dependencies, towar d- 
on wflicjTevery safely count 

his suteSt support Hence the ease with which Afij|d]gfilps, • 
vdA his small army of 15,000 men, could oveminthe^n^ 
C(mtxy, and the monotonous uniformity with which he 
entered, one after another, two hundr^ towns, 
Carthaginian jealousy had deprived of their wllls^ har^ 
needing to strike a blow. Hence, too, the horrors of 
if revolt 9f the outraged Libyan m er cenaife s. si^ppartedai 
by the frw-wiii contributions bf'tneir gblden orna^ 
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I ^ments by the Libyan women, who hated their oppressors 
as perhaps women only can, and which is known in 
historyJby the name of the / War withbat Truce.* or th e 
inexpiable War.* 

^ It must, however, be borne in mind that the inherent 
Indifferences of manners, language, and race between thft 
Aftica and the Phoenician, incwner|WwiRottw v 
’ were so great; the Africim was so unimpres-; £2 ftSa 1 
sible, and the Phoenician was so little disposed' empue?^ 
to understand, or to assimilate himself to his surrowdipgs, 
that, even if the Carthaginian government had been con- 
' ducted with an equity, and the taxes levied with a modera¬ 
tion which we know was far from being the cas e* a gu lf 
'profmnid,..,and>.iinpassahle ^must^robably have always' 
^sejparated^the two peoples. Tliijs^was the hindamSSOtV 
the ineradicable weakness of the Carthaginimi En^^ire, 
and in the long run outbalanced all the advantages 
obtained for her by her navies, her ports, and her weQ- 
, stocked treasury ; by the energies and the valour of her 
I citizens; and by consummate genius of three, at least, 

' of her generals. It is this, and this alone, which in some 
•measure reconciles us to the melancholy, nay the hat^ 
termination of the ^struggle, on the history of which we 
are about to enter. But if under the conditions of ancient 
society, and the savagery of the warfare which it tolerated, 
there was an unavoidable necessity for either Rome or 
Carthage to perish utterly, we must admit, in spite of the 
sympathy which the brilliancy of the Carthaginian civili¬ 
sation, the heroism of Hamilcar and Hannibal, and the 
V tragic catastrophe itself call forth, tha t it was wdl for th e 
t lmpi^n.jrace tha^ the blow fell on Carthagje rather than 

; done for the world, as far as we can see, nothing com- 
yparable to that which the Roman univ^al Empire did. 
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(t W4M3ld fiot. .ove owen acmmnAn.. IftivAtUt^ Ot bUUaUflet 

t Sfa a nd aii 

0f ii>^.iiiii{/>tt ^inns the 
baaia cl tihe legislation of aJQ the states of modem Burop^f 
^ and America. 


CHAPTER IT. 


ROME. 

Ir Is time nosr to take a glance at the ori^ and fise of 
the younger city on the banks of the Tiber, whose progress 
Rome and towards the dominion of the world Carthage, and 
CardukM Carthage alone of thd states of antiquity, was 
“****™' able seriously to delay, yhe Jiistoiy^ Rome 
is likei and yetjunlifee, tha| of ggcth^q. It is like it, for 
we see in each due growth of igufj^^^ 
fromve(3lj|j}aU • »iniun£,, ... 
f*Siytrafllf"*T with slight lit 
acquired first, by the force of chxuin^ances, irn^ 
ship of t he adjoining cities^ which were akin to'her in 
blood, and subsequently, by a |ur«sigh|ed pqlh^,%r by a 
. strong arm, became mistress, not only t£dtny but, by 
their aid, of ^ the tribes whom Nature had not cut ofi 
lh»n them by the sea, the mountains, or the desert 
But Roman history is intrinsically unlike the Cartha- 
te the jj»«BSg 8 ,. 9 £. 89 WW^'i Srt, as did the 
greatnessofCarthage,onherwealth,orhercom- 
merce, or her colonies, ot her narrow Oligarchy, 

4 gle, vileges of an aristocracy 

of birth and rmsed the commonalty to a complete sodai 
^ and poUtical equality adth their former lords. |t rested 
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T^idi toned the, 

:er in its beat time^toto^ 
of Itfe^ reverence fdf the sanctities ol 


iimplidty < 

the familyrelaSonl^^ for the lav, reverence Idt 

f the gods. It rested on the ext^oxdinaiy conc^tratioh 
all these qualities, together with the s oundest practical 
a bijity wh ich t he Stale^nta feedjn^fe^^ 
when taken at its best, mm^tetjd^berative assembly 
w hich the world has evaHS ^Sj 

become united, and Rome was fairly 
launched in her career as a conquering power,, her great- 
aicss rested (how unlike to Carthage!) on the real,com- 
^munity of interest and*of blood which united her to the 
greaternumber p£ the Italian tribes that she absorbed 
on the getf'sacrifice which bade her then, and for a long 
time to come, tax not her subjects but herself; on the 
wise ptecantiOTjj whi<;h die took to secure their, aetmaaent 
ly by isolating them from one another, 
' partly by leaving them hi some sense to govern them- 
selves, or by admitting them to a share, actual or pro* 
spectiye, in the Roman citizenship. 

• It bdon^ not to crur purpose here to trace the vicis* 

sitndes of to long and eventful struggle between to 
privilege Patridans and the usienfranchised Plebs. It 
is indo^ us oiil^ to note 

and that grand idult was that the 
I two orders became indissolubly united, socially and poli- 
f tically, into one nation, and were thus prepared, whether 
tfor good or ihr evil, to ^ert their nature supremacy 
over the rest of Italy^ and then to conquer the world. 
Nor, again, does it fall idthin our scope to fdPbw with any 
degree ai minuteness to early progress of the Ronuui 
arm^ It must suSce*to trace only so much of Us outline 
' as may ^able us to judge of to true position of the 
.. «»• 
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m 

and she had to face, no longer the petty warfare of 
bordering townships, nor even the collective strength 
of Samnite and Etruscan confederations, but Carthage, 
Maced on. and the East. * 

The expulsion of the kings left Rome still a prey to 
internal discord, a circumstance of which her nearest 
Conquest of neighbours, the Etruscans, wholly alien they 
Etruscans, were to her in race, were not slow to avail 
themselves. The Etruscan nation, with its 
gloomy and mysterious religion, the solemn trifling of 
its augural science, and the cruelty of its gladiatorial 
games, was just then at the height of its power by land 
and sea. Now was its opportunity; and the fond but 
soul-stirring romances of the ballad-singers and annalists 
of early Rome have not been able wholly to disguise the 
I fact that the city itself fell before the arms of Porsena, 

' But the triumph of Etruria was not long lived, A pro- 
I tracted warfare of 150 years succeeded, in which thenar 
c£J^^uxLa4:ame .gradually into the ascendant, and the fall 
f of Veii after a ten years* siege, and, still more perhaps, 
ithe hurricane of Northern barbarians, which just then 
’ burst over the fairest plains of Italy, set Rome for ever« 
' free from danger on the side of Etruria. 

But Rome was delivered from the Etruscans only 
; (aa 390) to find that the Gaul w as thundering at her 
: gates. The city was burned to the ground, 

> her temples desecrated, her historical records 

de 5 tro 3 red, her inhabitants dispersed* or slmn \ but no 
such ephemeral calamity could shatter the traditions or 
shake the resolution of the Roman people. Rome rose, 
lik^ the from her ashes, and started afresh on 

' her career . of conquest. Her ancient enecnles, the 
and Volscians, who, according to the patriotic 
narrative of Livy, had for so many years in the early 
history of the Republic been annually exterminated, and 
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had annually revived to be exterminated again, had long 
since died their last death as independent nations. The 
* Etrtiscyis were now powerless. The last desperate effort 
' of the Latins to restore, when it w^ too late (B.C. 540- 
, 338), tne equality of their , ancient league, was crushed in 
; ^wo campaigns, and Rome now found herself face to face 
with tAe worthiest antagonists she had yet met, t}ie brave 
and hardy Sabellian race, which was akin to herself in 
blood, which had lately almost annexed Campania, and 
which clung with desperate tenacity and with manners 
that never changed to the rugged mountains and the in¬ 
accessible defiles of the Central and Southern Apennines. 
The struggle is memorable for the deeds of heroism 
which mark its course on either side, for the stubborn 
resistance and chivalrous bravery of the weaker, and, on 
more than one occasion, for the perfidy and the meanness 
of the stronger combatant. But it is yet more remarkable, 
in the eye of him who would read the story of the Punic 
Wars aright, for the light it throws upon the true secret 
of the Roman strejngth in war. 

"Tsfever did the iron resolu tion and devotion of her 
citizens, never did the unbending con sistency of purpose 
and the marvellous self-restraint of the Senate, 
display itself more brilliantly. Without haste, 
but without a pause, never elated by victory, 
never depressed by defeat, not caring to* overrun what 
they could not Jiold by force of arms, or to obtain by 
treaty what they ceuld not take without it, willing to 
employ years instead of months, and to conquer by inches 
where they might have conquered by leagues, the Roman 
Senate, tenour of their 

course, determined onl^ that where the Roman eagles 
had once set down their talons, there they should remain, 
till the time came to plunge them more deeply into the 
vitals of the foe. Did Samnium at the close of the great 
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twenty*two years* struggle Ite, to all appearance, prostrate 
at the feet of Rome, the last of her fortresses, ^viantun, 
in the grasp of the conq^Jeror? That conqueror ton* 
eluded an equitable peace, on terms of all bat equal 
alliance, not because she liked , to spare the conquered-* 
that maxim is to be found only in the patriotic imagi¬ 
nation of the author of the * u^Ineid *—but simply ifecause 
she did not choose to be brought face to face with 
Southern Italy before she had made quite sure of Central. 
To build a new fortress, to found a new military colony, 
to complete a stage or two more of a great military road 
—if only it could better secure what lay behind, and give 
a vpntasre grou nd for future operations whenever the 
time should come—^this was the strictly practical object 
of Rome when she took up arms ; this she kept in view 
when smarting under a defeat j and, what is more re¬ 
markable, with this she rested content even when flushgd 
' with vic tory. In this way, always aiming only at what 
' was feasj ^e^ making sure of every inch of her way, 
^drawing her iron network of colonies and military roads 
over every district which she professed to claim, Rome 
found herself at length with not a single danger 

behind her, and with nothing in £t:Pnt sayje souie luxuri¬ 
ous Greek cities, and some insignificant tribes d[ Italian 
aborigines, to separate her from that which was at once 
the object of £pr highest hopes and of her most practical 
and stem resolves, the uUion of the whplje of. Italy 
her sway* 

We have said that there was but one obstacle to the 
realisation of the aim of Rome; but one other there 
Wtff with shortly appeared, which, as it had been beyond 
^*y"**“** the visible, so was it necessarily• bevond Ae 
Ir ii^gQiaiJuarizon of so matter-of-fact a body as the Roman 
I Senate. The,.adv;enturous kiu£.„qf whose erratic 

^ oemrse it would have required a genius like his own to' 
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have anticipated* shot damiike a mettyir on thA 
Fired with the ambition of emulating his great relative 
Ales&nder, and of founding a jrast Greek, em¬ 
pire in the west on the ruins of Italy and Car- 
thage, as Alexander had founded his on the ruins of 
, Bersia and of Egypt, he eagerly seized the opportunity 
afforde*^ him by the appeal of the frivolous Tarentines, 
land offered to lead the Greek cities of Italy in their 
\ opposition to Rome. 

The struggle is richi above most of those in which 
Rome engaged, in the play of individual character and in 
the traits of knightly chivalry and generosity, its diarao- 
which lend to it a charm which is altogether 
its own. Even his sober-minded and severely practical 
enemies could scarcely come into contact with so high¬ 
bred and chivalrous a foe as Pyrrhus without catching 
of his courtesy and his enthusiasm ; but the 
} struggle is also memorable as the first occasion in which 
' Greece and Rome met in the shock of battle. Here for 
' the first time might be seen the Roman legion meeting the 
phalanx of Macedon; a national militia arrayed against 
highly trained and veteran mercenaries ; individual mili¬ 
tary genius against collective mediocrity. For a moment 
fortune %een^ed to wave r, or even to incline in favour of 
the adventurer;, but she could not waver long. The 
victories of Heraclea and Asculu m must have made the ^ 
name of Pyrrhus a name to be spoken with bated breath 
even in the Roman "Senate; and the lightning rapidity 
with which he swept Sicily from end to end, cooping the 
Mamertines in Messana on the extreme west, and the 
^cenicians in Lilybseum in the extreme east, must have 
mSde^s n^me'a namepf terror even among the burghers 
of Carth^e. But the proud answer returned by the 
Roman Senate to the embassy of Pyrrhus after his first 
victory, that Rome never negotiated so long as an enemy 
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was on Italian soil^ must have at once opened the eyes of 
the Epirot king to the hopeless nature of the enterprise 
he had undertaken, and n^ked tnumphantly the g6al to 
^ which centuries of tempered aspiration and of impetuous 
resolve had raised the Latin city. To the Roman mind 
an ideal which could not be realised was no ideal at 
and the Romans had now realised their highest fdeal to 
an extent which entitled th^m to take a wholly new 
point of departure. 

Pyrrhus disappeared from the western world almost 
as rapidly as he had descended on it, crying with his last 
B.C. 378. breath, half in pity, half in envy, ^ How fair a 
battle-field are we leaving to the Romans and 
taoetoiace. Carthaginians!^ He spoke too truly. The 
arena was already cleared of its lesser combatants, and 
for some few years there was, as it were, the hush 
of expectation, the audible silence of suspense, while 
mightier combatants were arming for the fray, and the 
great duel was preparing of which a hundred years would 
hardly see the termination. 


CHAPTER III. 

FIRST PUNIC WAR. 
j (264-262 B.C.) 

Hardly had Pyrrhus turned his back for the last time 
on Italy when the first note of war between the Romans 
Sicily« Carthaginians, who had so recently 

ort5i«ek*iwd ^ alliance against him, was sounded. 

Cartharinian. It Came, as was to be^expected, £ft>m that fiaiir 
island which, by its position, seemed to belong half to 
Europe, half to Africa, and from that point in it which 
lay actually within sight of Khegium, the town which was, 
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as yet, the farthest outpost of the Roman alliance. For 
more than a century past Greeks and Carthaginians had 
beentrontending, with varying guccess, for the possession 
of the island. Few towns of any importance within its 
limits had escaped* destruction, fewer still had escaped a 
si%ge, and many, had been taken and retaken almost as 
many ti&ies as there had been campaigns. On the whole, 
in spite of the efforts of abl^ leaders like Dionysius the 
Tyrant, Timoleon, and Agathocles, fortune had favoured 
the Carthaginians; and the power of Syracuse, the head 
of the Greek states, was now confined to the south-eastern 
comer of the island. 

But there was one town in the island, and that an all- 
important one from* its geographical position, which had 
by a strange destiny ceased to be Greek without becoming 
Carthaginian, and, after outraging Greek and Carthagi¬ 
nian alike, and rousing their active hostility, had now 
to make matters better, appealed for aid to a third powet 
which was destined to prove mightier than either. 

When Agathocles, tyrant of Jlyr^use^ died, his merce¬ 
nary troops were disbancfedTaniT a body of them, on theii 
way back to Campania, their native country, Mamertinw 
treacherously seized Messana, vrhich had en- Mestana 
tertained*them hospitably. They expelled or **^*®9* 
slew the male inhabitants, divided their wives and chil¬ 
dren, and, c alling t hemsjdyes the children of Mamers, 
or Mars, proCeeded'TcTjustify theif fiamfe by pliihdering 
of harrying all the surrounding country. Such outrages 
could not be overlooked by the Carthaginians. StiD less 
could they pass unnoticed by the young king Hiera who 
had lately obtained the vacant throne of Syracusfty the 
best of titles, the free choice alike of his comrades in 
arms and of his fellow-citizens; and he proceeded to lay 
siege to the town. The Mamertine councils were divided. 
It was clear that without allies they would not long hold 




out against the powerful foes whose deadly hostility they 
had provoked. One party among them was for surren¬ 
dering the place to the (Carthaginians to keep out the 
Syracusans ; the other was for invoking the Romans to 
keep out both alike. 

Never was a question fraught with more ii^portant 
issues, moral and political, brought before the Roman 


Moral ques* 
tions in* 
volved in 


appeal of 
Mamertines. 


Senate; and never did they shirk their respon¬ 
sibility more shamefully. It is not perhaps so 
easy to see what was the right thing to do as it 
is to'see that what the Roman Senate did was 


the very worst thing that they could do. Were they, on 
the one hand, to refuse to protect Italians who appealed 
to them avowedly as the head of the Italian confederation 
for aid against the Greeks and Carthaginians, and to look 
calmly on while the city of Messana fell into the hands 
of the Carthaginians, to be used by them as a standing 
menace to their power and a va ntag e groi^und in tlie great 
condict which could not now be far distant ? Or were 


they, on the other hand, to lull their conscieAces to sleep, 
to turn round upon Hiero, their ally, who had recently 
lent them his aid in getting rid of the lawless banditti 
who had seized Rhegium as the Mamertines h^d seized 
Messana, and to take under their special protection a. 
band of aitthr oats on one side of the straits, while they 
had just sCB^rgcd and beheaded every member of a 
similar, and perhaps a less^ guilty band, on the other ? 
It was a question beset with d ifficulties. National honour 
. and common gratitude pointed clearly in one direction ; 
ambition and immediate interest pointed as clearly in 
another, and the Roman Senate took the giost ignoble 
course of all open to it, that of shifting the responsibility 
from their own shoulders to that of the people assembled 
in rii^ir Comitia. The consuls Appius Qaudlus Caudex 
M. Fulvius Flaccus were ambitious men, eager for 
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war at any price. It was easy for them to mse a patrio¬ 
tic cry of Italians against foreigners, and to hold out 
visiohs ci assignations of public land amongst the rich 
fields of Sicpy to the multitu<fe whose appetite for such 
booty had been recently whetted by the large distributions ' 
ojjland in Italy. The decision of the people was not doubt¬ 
ful ; azfd the most momentous resolution ever arrived at 
by the Romans was taken without either the definite 
sanction or the explicit disapproval of the Senate (B.C 
264). It was possible for the Senate, perhaps, by such 
paltry conduct to deprive themselves of some of the credit 
which might ultimately be won by the war. It was not 
possible to relieve themselves of the shame of its com¬ 
mencement. « 

Nor was the step now taken less serious from a poli¬ 
tical than from a moral point of view, for, in truth, upon 
the passing of the narrow arm of sea which Poiuicai 
rages between Italy and Sicily hinged the 
future destinies of both countries ] and not of these alone, 
but of the ancient civilised world. Hitherto the policy 
of the Roman Senate had been definite and strictly 
pr actical , and had not carried them beyond thp horizon 
of Italy proper. If they had owned ships of war at all, 
they had*been of a small size and built upon an antique 
model. Now, for the first time, they were about to set 
foot beyond the seas, to embark upcm a policy the course 
of which it would no longer rest with them to determine; 
to claim, without ships of their own, from the greatest of 
naval powers, a portion of the island which had for cen- ^ 
tunes been looked upon as her peculiar a ppanage . Some 
clear-sighted men there must have been among the Roman 
senators Who recoiled from the results of what they had 
done, or rather from the results of what they had refrained, 
through moral cowardice, from doing; but their voices 
were not heard, and active operations began. War, in- 
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deed, against Carthage was not formally declared, for the 
diplomatists of either nation had yet to go througn me 
solemn farce which usuall)^precedes such a declaratidn by 
raVing up forgotten grievances or inventing new ones to 
justify the resolution which had been already taken; buj, 
Qldfii'Orcr^iiven at once to relieve Messan^ . 

The command was committed to Appius Claudius 
(B.C. 264), more easy work b^ing found for his colleague, 
Flaccus, nearer home. The want of Alps 
w»»to of war, and even of transports—^forj^i^ a 
strange short-sightedness, the Romans llifd 
allowed such ships as they had to fall into decay at the 
very time when they most needed them—was met by 
borrowmg them from the Greek cities of Italy, Tarentura, 
Locri, Velia, and Neapolis; but a more serious difficulty 
occurred when Claudius, the legate of the consuls and 
forerunner of the Roman army, appeared at Rhegium. 
Things had taken an unexpected turn at Messana. Tho 
party favourable to Carthage had got' the upper hand, 
and the Carthaginian fleet was riding at anchor in the 
h^hour, while a, Carthaginian gar^son was in possession 
of tlie citadel. Here was an predicament for 

the Romans; but C. Claudius wa^HS^pst (x[.hls fahiijyi 
a man of energy and audacity. He crossed thi* 5 traits ai 
the peril of his life, invited the admiral, Han 
ference, and then, in defiance of the law of 
of honour, tooK him prisoner, and aIlo}i^d him to 
his liberty and life only by the sunendi^ of the 
The Mamertines, who were equally ready^ follow 
one who seemed able to promise them the Kyes, 
by their crimes they had so justly forfeited, 
besieged in Messana from the^ north side«0^1 
by a second Hanno, whom the Carthaginianr 
p^t j£^replace the first, while Hiero attacked it 
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Such was the conditik|||^ affairs when Appius Claudius 
himself appeared with flfnny upon the scene. How j|i^ 
managed to cross the sHlts with 20,000 men First ^ 
in the face of an enemyShose proud boast it 
was that without their le^e no liomam^uld even bathe 
hip^ands in the sea, wfe do not know/^ut cross them 
he and by a doublp vu|tory on twe 
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Valerius, were able to cross together into Sicily with 
/%eir united armies amounting to 35,000 men. They met 
with no serious resistances; fifty towns belonging to Hiero 
' or the Carthaginians submitted to them; and Hiero him¬ 
self, consulting, partly, no doubt, the wishes of his sub¬ 
jects, partly his own feelings of hatred towards the heye- 
ditary oppressors of his country, turned from the setting 
to the rising sun and made overtui;es^ of peace to Rome. 
The Romans Avere keenly alive to "the advantages which 
an alliance with Syracuse w'ould bring them while they 
were waging war in the interior of the island, and Hierc 
agreed to pay a w’ar contribution of 200 talents and to 
surrender several of his towns. He became henceforward 
to the end of his long life and reign, to all appearance, 
the grateful, and certainly the faithful and the trusted ally 
of Rome. Under his wise and beneficent rule, Syracuse, 
though war was surging round her by land and sea, 
enjoyed a degree of prosperity and of internal quiet to 
which, it may perhaps be said, she had been a stranger for 
two centuries before, and which she has never enjoyed since. 

But where were the Carthaginians all this time ? 
Two campaigns had been fought and won, and they 
Backward- nowhere yet shown themselves in forca 
ness of Car- They had allowed themselves, witft hardly a 
thagimans. swept from the larger half of 

the island. Would they allow themselves to be swept 
without resistance from the remainder? The truth is 
that they were neither inactive nor cowardly. They 
were simply, owing to the defects of their military system, 
unprepared ; and they were all this time 
jMsve to raise a force in Africa,In Liguria, in S^ain, and 
in Gaul, which they hoped might eventu^lv be able to 
strike a vigorous blow and to retrieve riieir mrtunes. 

About half way between the promontories of Lllybsgum 
and Pachynus, and drawn back a mile or so from the 
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southern coast, was the important city of Agrigentum. It 
had once boasted a population of 200,000 sj ^pls —a fact to 
whiclt the size and extent of it% majestic ruins . 
still bear witness—and though its ruthless de- 
struction by the Carthaginians (B.C. 405), and the misgo- 
ve^ment of domestic tyrants had shorn it of much of its 
grandeift and prosperity, it had been refounded by Timo- 
leon, and was still at the time of the First Punic War 
the second Greek city in Sicily, and was able to give 
shelter to a garrison of 50,000 men. Here Hannibal, son 
of Cisco, concentrated the forces which had been gathered 
from such distant countries; here he determined to make 
a stand in the held, and behind its bulwarks, after collect¬ 
ing vast stores of pnovisions and of materials for war, he 
was prepared, if need be, to stand a siege. Hither also 
came all the forces which the Roman Senate thought 
necessary to deal with a foe who during two campaigns 
had seemed anxious only to keep himself out of sight— 
a small army, so it is said, of two legions only ! 

The consuls of the year, L. Postumius and Q. Ma- 
milius 262), pitched their camp eight stadia from 
the town and imprudently sent out their troops ^ 

in large numbers to forage in the surround- ‘ 
ing counti^. Hannibal seized the opportunity, and only 
the heroism of some Roman packets who, to allow time 
for the foragers to get back into the camp, died to a 
man, fighting bravely at their posts, saved the Romans 
from disaster. Both sides now displayed ^eater caution. 
The Carthaginians contented themselves with harassing 
the Romans with missiles from a distance, while tbe 
Romans broke up their Irmy into two separate camps, 
connected by % double ling of entrenchments—the one to 
protect them against the sallies of the besieged, the other 
to guard against possible dangers from the rear. Tbe 
town of Erbessus, a few miles to the north, supplied them 
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with abundant provisions, and seemed to remove famine, 
at all events, from the list of contingencies to which they 
might be exposed. In 1i£iis state of things hve months 
passed away, and to all appearance the siege was no 
nearer a successful termination than at the beginning: ' 
but provisions had begun to fail in the closely-packed 
quarters of the defenders, and in deference to the urgent 
solicitations of Hannibal, Hianno was sent to Sicily with 
a new army, and with orders, if possible, to compel the 
Romans to raise the siege. Making Heraclea his head¬ 
quarters, Hanho managed to surprise Erbessus and so 
cut off the supplies of the enemy. The Romans now 
found themselves in the position of besieged rather than 
besiegers, and pestilence as well as*famine was at work 
in their lines. 

Decisive operations could not now be long delayed. 
In a preliminary engagement the Roman horse expe¬ 
rienced, for the first time, the superiority pf the 
ts capture, umidian light cavalry; but in the battle 

which ensued the motle y Carthaginian infantry found that 
they were, as yet, no match for the soldiers of the legion. 
Fifty elephants—wild beasts Polybius, with an air of 
horror, still calls them—fought on the side of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, a number many times as great as th^at which a 
few years before, in the time of Pyrrhus, had carried dis¬ 
may and codfusion into the Roman ranks; but on this 
occasion, as often afterwards, elephants were found to be 
a two-edged weapon, which might be fatal to the hand 
that wielded it. Thirty of the fifty were killed, and 
eleven remained alive in the hands of the Romans, as 
vast moving trophies of the vfbtor>' that had been won. 
Hanno saved a remnant of his army by t?is hasty flight 
to Hefaclea, and Hannibal, whom the Romans looked 
upon as already within their grasp, sheltered by the 
darkness of a winter’s night, and helped by tlie energy 
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of despair, made a last effort to break through the lines 
of his victorious foe. The Romans, overcome with fatigue, 
or gifing the reins to their joy, ^ad relaxed their vigilance. 
With bags stuffed with straw Hannibal filled up the deep 
trenches, scaled the ramparts, and managed Muth the 
ef)pctive part of his army to pass through the Roman 
lines unlibserved. In the morning the enemy, discovering 
what had happened, went through the form of pursuing 
the retreating Hannibal; but they were more eager to 
fall on the unhappy town which he had abandoned to 
their mercy. The inhabitants surrendered at discretion, 
but they had to undergo all the horrors of a place taken 
by storm. The town was given up to plunder, and 25,000 
freemen were sold into slavery. Nothing throughout the 
whole of Sicily now remained in the hands of the Car¬ 
thaginians save a few fortresses on its western coasts; 
and this was the precise moment fit which, according to 
the explicit statement of Polybius, it first dawned upon 
the Romans that they had embarked upon a war the 
true and only object of which must be to eject the 
Carthaginians altogether from the island. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FIRST ROMAN FLEET. BATTLES OF WiUB, AND 

, ECNOMUS. 

(262-256 B.C.) 

If the resolution now come to by Rome was to be 
carried out, it was deaf that a complete change in the 
conduct of tfle war would be necessary. The 
Carthaginians had at length begun to put forth ginian iwmi 
their real strength, and to assert the supre- “P”®**^* 
macy over the seas which had, in fact, never ceased ti 
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belong to them. With a fleet of sixty ships they coasted 
round Sicily, and by sheer tenor, without striking a blow, 
brought back to their alltgiance many towns whicfi had 
gone over to Rome. The Romans might retain their grip 
on the interior of the island, but the coasts, it was clear, 
would belong to Carthage so long as she remained zxiss- 
tress of the seas. Nor was this all. By making frequent 
descents at distant points on^the Italian coast, the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet kept the inhabitants of the seaboard in a state 
of constant alarm, which it was quite beyond the power of 
any land forces raised by the Italians themselves to allay ) 
for by the nature of the case the Carthaginians, choosing, 
like the Northmen centuries afterwards, their own place 
and time, were able to destroy a town,t>r to harry a district, 
before alarm could be given to the nearest military station. 
It was apparent that the war might go on forever, each of 
the combatants being able to annoy and injure, but not to 
paralyse or destroy the other, unless something sl^puld 
occur to change the conditions under which it was being 
carried on. The Carthaginians wanted only, what they 
had not yet succeeded in finding, a ^st-rate general , to 
enable them to make a descent in force in Italy, and so 
make Rome tremble for her own safety. The Ron;ians 
wanted only an efficient fl eet to enable them to meet 
Carthage on h^r own element, and then to transfer the 
contest to Africa. The all-important question was which 
would be found first. A life-and-death struggle generally 
finds out, and brings to the front, in spite of all artificial 
obstacles, a true military genius, even amongst a people 
whose collective genius is not military; but it has veiy 
rarely been known to change the whole charaaer of a 
people at once,to transform landalubbers i nto^seamen, and, 
what is more extraordinary still, enable them to cope on 
equal terms with the greatest naval power of the time. 
The chances therefore were so far not in favour of Rome. 
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But we must beware of indulging in the exaggerations 
in which it was natural enough for Pojybius and other 
histd^ians of the time to indi^ge, in their ad- Roman 
miration of the energy of Rome. What the aflfeiw. 
Romans did was wonderful enough without the addi¬ 
tion of a single fictitious detail to make it more so. It 
may hS true, as Polybius says, that at the outbreak ot 
the war Rome had no decked ships, no ships of war, no, 
not even a lembus—a small ship’s boat with a sharp 
prow—which they could call their own. But that the 
Romans were not so wholly ignorant of naval affairs as 
the ludicrous picture of a hundred batches of would-be 
sailors, training themselves to row on the sand, from 
scaffolds, would at first suggest, is clear from the fact 
that Rome had in the early days of the Republic fitted 
out ships with three banks of oars to keep in order 
piratical neighbours like the Antiates or the Etruscans; 
that there were magistrates, called Duumviri navales, 
who, from lime to time, were appointed for the express 
purpose of repairing the fleet; and that the Carthaginians 
themselves had thought it worth their while repeatedly 
to form a commercial treaty with the Romans, restricting 
carefully their mutual rights and duties. Still the Romans 
had never been a really maritime or commercial people; 
they did not love the sea, much less had they been a 
naval power; and how were they to become so all at 
once? 

The question w&s beset with difficulties. Trirepies 
no doubt they might borrow from the Greek cities of 
Italy, as they had done once before; but 
these would no more face the bulky mon- in creating 
sters, called quinquerei^es, which now formed * 
the Carthaginian ships of the line, than an English 
revenue cutter could. board a frigate. Th^ Romans 
must have felt all the needs, upon a vaster sca,le, which 
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dawned upon a people as land-loving and as exclusive 
as themselves, when the conquest of Ezion Geber 
opened to the untravelled Israelites the navigation of 
^ the Red Sea, and the imtnown pns^ ilities of the East 
beyond it. But to the^ebrew suBjecrs of King Solo¬ 
mon a way out of the difficulty was open which w^s 
not available to the Romans now. The gold d? Solo¬ 
mon was able to procure Phoenician shipwrights who 
could construct, and Phoenician mariners who could 
navigate and steer, his vessels among the dangerous 
waters of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. The 
descendants of these selfsame Phoenicians, the heirs of 
their traditions and of a double portion of their mari¬ 
time genius, were the deadly enemies ^^f Rome \ and the 
Roman landsmen must face the dangers of the sea, 
not with their aid, but against their most.^sJtfinuDus 
opposition. Again, the quinquereme was not merely 
twice as large as a trireme, but was of a different build 
and construction. It was necessary, therefore, to obtain 
either shipwrights or a model from some nation to which 
such moving castles had been long familiar. Here 
chance was on the side of the Romans. A Cartha¬ 
ginian quinquereme had run ashore on the coast of 
Bruttium two or three years before, and had fallen into 
the hands of the Romans. This served as the wished-for 
model; and it is asserted by more than one writer, that 
within sixty days a growing wood was felled and trans¬ 
formed into a fleet of a hundred ships of the line and 
twenty triremes. The next difficulty was to find men 
for the fleet, and when they had been found, to train 
them for their duties. How the large number of 30,000 
rowers necessary to propel the ships, and of 12,000 
marines necessary to fight on board of them, were raised, 
in so short a time, from a people that was not a seafaring 
people, we have no precise information ; but as soon 
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as they had been got together, and while the build¬ 
ing of the ships was still in progress, they went, if we 
ma)P believe the well-known ^tory, through a course of 
training for the most important of their fimctions, that of 
rowing in time at the voice of the Keleusies , by taking 
tjj^eir seats on tiers of stages, and by making believe to 
go thAugh the various evolutions which would be ex¬ 
pected of them. * 

Probably never did a fleet set sail under greater diffi¬ 
culties of every kind than did this. The starting timbers 
of the unseasoned wood of which the ships were The fleet 
built, and the distressing maladies which would 
assuredly befall a herd of landsmen who had gone through 
only the mechanical preparation for the sea which we 
have described, might well have made men doubt whether 
either ships or crews would ever live to experience the 
shock of the Carthaginian battle. But we hear nothing 
of this. Perhaps, after all, the ships wca*e manned in pari 
not by Romans, but by Greek and Etruscan mariners; 
and we know only that hardly were the ships launched 
when they fearlessly sgtsail(ac^6rl 

But the skill in rSva^wanar^wnich the Carthagi¬ 
nians had acquired in centuries could not be learnt by 
Rome in* a day. There are many points con- j^avai 
nected with the equipment and management ucticsof 
of an ancient trireme which have not been 
cleared up; but it is certain that even for the simple 
manoeuvres practised, by the ancients—the embole^ or 
charge on the side, and prosboie^ or charge beak to 
beak, the periplus^ and the diecplus —^there was an incal¬ 
culable difference between trained and untrained rowers. 
It must also be borne ip mind that the ancient rowers 
had often to contend in battle against wind and tide as 
well as against the foe—for the *sails and masts were 
always cleared away as a preparation for action—and if 
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the sea was running high, the utmost nicety in steering 
and the most perfect time and skill in rowing would be 
essential to the success o^ even the simplest manoeuvre. 
There was nothing but the voice of the Keleustes to keep 
the three tiers of rowers, ranged one above the other, 
with their oars of different weights and different lengtl^, 
in time, and that voice would necessarily be drov^ned by 
the least excitement or confusion among^st the crews. If 
such careful training was found to be essential for the 
management of the trireme, what must it not have been 
for the quinquereme, a ship nearly twice the size, with 
five banks of oars instead of three ? 

The immediate problem, therefore, for the Romans to 
solve was not how best to train their crews to charge with 
the beak—^forno training would have fitted them 
Thr tsLsk before the engagement which was 

imminent—but how best to parry the chargg^„at»<l then to 
convert i hfcjBaYaLixitP. laiJcTFattl^leaying as litil^ op¬ 
portunity as possible for subsequent manoeuvring, and as 
much as possi^ efor hand-to-hand conflict. The device* 
wEicEthe Romans adopted to secdre these ends was! 
clumsy, but it was effectual. On the fore part of each 
vessel was erected an additional mast, and lashed to it by 
a powerful hinge was a species of 4 t^wbiddge.* On the 
end of this last and standing out from it at right angles 
was a sharp s|>ike of the strongest iron, which, from its 
resemblance, when in this position, to the bill of the 
raven, gave the name of Cgggas to the whole construction. 
When an enemy’s vessel was seen approaching for the 
purpose either of charging directly beak to beak, or of 
sinking obliquely the tiers of oars, and so of incaplaqi- 
tating them for further use, th^ drawbridgb, by an in¬ 
genious contrivance, could be swung round the mast 
towards the point white the danger threatened ; and the 
moment the enemy came within reach, it could be let 
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tall from its commanding height and with its heavy weight 
upon the deck of the attacking ship. The iron beak 
woiftd pierce through the plaQiking of the deck and hold 
it fast in a death-grapplci and in a very few moments 
from the time the Corvus fell, the whole body of the 
S.oman mariners would find themselves on board the 
enem:?s deck. The sea fight would be practically over, 
and the land fight would l^gin, and the issue of this con¬ 
flict between the ^ mere rabble of an African crew * and 
picked Roman legionaries, could not be for a moment 
doubtful. 

Duillius, consul and admiral of the fleet, finding that 
the enemy were engaged in ravaging Mylae, a peninsula 
and town on the north-west of the island, not SaHletif'V 
far from Messana, sailed fearlessly towards Myia*. J 
them. The Carthaginians, when with 130 well-built and 
well-manned ships they saw the 100 ungainly |loman 
hulks , the timbers of which ought still to have been sea¬ 
soning in the timber-yard, and their landsmen sailors, 
drawn from they knew not where, must have felt some¬ 
thing of the thrill of long-deferred delight which forced 
from Napoleon the exclamation, * At last I have them, 
those English, in my grasp,’ as, assuredly, they must have 
felt something of the keenness of his disappointment at 
the still more unlooked-for result. Not caring in their 
confidence and joy even to form in line of battle, they 
bore down at once upon the Romans as on an easy prey. 
When they drew n^ar, they were for the moment taken 
aback by the strange appearance of vessels coming into 
battle with their masts left standing—masts, too, with 
such uncouth and extraordinary appendages attached to 
them. Bflt their he^tation was only for a moment. 
Evidently these raw enemies of tlieirs did not even know 
how to clear their decks for a<kion. With redoubled 
confidence thirty of the Carthaginian vessels charged 
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beak to beak on as many of the Roman vessels, and each 
immediately found itself a prisoner, held fast by the 
grapjpUng iron which had so excited their surprise*and 
their contempt. Others of the Carthaginian ships, think¬ 
ing to escape the fall of the drawbridge which had caught 
their comrades, charged sideways against other parts 9f 
the Roman ships ; but round swung the fa t ^ Raven , as 
though it were a thing of life, ^nd descended upon them, 
pinning the vessels tight alongside of each other, and 
enabling the Roman legionaries to dispense with the 
bridge and to leap at once from every part of their vessel 
into that of the enemy. After fifty of their ships of war 
had been locked in this deadly embrace, the remainder, 
declining to fight at all with foes who were ill-bred enough 
to fight and conquer against all the rules of naval warfare, 
took to flight. 

The Romans were overjoyed, as well they ipight be, 
at their success. It was their first naval battle, and their 
first great naval victory over the greatest naval 
power which the Tvorld had seen. Its import¬ 
ance was not to be measured by its immediate results, 
but rather by the omen it gave for the future. Honours, 
till then unexampled, were freely bestowed upon the 
plebeian Duillius. When he went out to suppSr it was 
to the sound of music; when he returned home it was 
with an escort oij torch-bearers. A pillar was erected to 
his honour in the Forum, called the Columna Rostrata, 
for it was adorned with the brazen *beaks of the vessels 
which his wise ignorance and his clumsy skill had enabled 
him to capture. 

The great battle of Myl® was fought in the year B.C. 
Sardinia Roman ^rmy improf ed the vic- 

and^reica tory of their fleet by at once marching to Rge$ta, 
a town which claimed TelationsbVp to Rome 
■'q'j veasou ol supposed common descent from Troy, 
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and which was situated in a part of Sicily considerably 
beyond any in which we have as yet seen the Romans. 
Th^ Roman fleet, too, now i)p longer confined its aims 
to the narrow Sicilian waters, but, striking boldly across 
the open sea, threatened the empire of Carthage in the 
ijch island of Sardinia also. In the savage mountains 
of the interior the natives still managed to maintain 
something of their independence and of their barbarism; 
but the coasts had been for centuries in the possession of 
the Carthaginians. Thither the unfortunate Hannibal, 
son of Cisco, had withdrawn shortly after his defeat at 
Myl^e, thinking doubtless that there, at least, he would 
be safe from Roman molestation; but even there the 
Romans, in the oocultation of their first victory, pursued 
him. Penned within the harbour in which he had taken 
refuge, he lost several of his ships in an engagement, 
and on his escape to land was apprehended by his own 
men and crucified. They took the law into their own 
hands; but, doubtless, they only anticipated the sentence 
which would have been passed by the inexorable Hundred 
on an unlucky admiral who should have returned to 
Carthage after surviving so many and such unprecedented 
reverses. The Romans followed up their success by ar. 
attack oh Olbia, the capital of the island. The expedition 
failed. But an attempt upon Aleria, formerly a Phocasan 
colony, and now the capital of Corsica, was more success¬ 
ful. Corsica had, probably, never belonged outright to 
Carthage; but it h^d, at least, acknowledged her maritime 
supremacy, and the second treaty between Rome and 
Carthage seems to have recognised it as a kind of neutral 
territory between the two. The epitaph of L. Cornelius 
Scipio, wMch is still preserved, tells us how he took Cor¬ 
sica and Aleria, and how on his return to Rome he dedicated 
a well-deserved temple to the tempest which had almost 
overwhelmed him in the Corsican waters. 




13 ut the absence of the Roman deet in Corsica and 
Sardinia proved a serious^ if only a tem^rary, drawback 
Energy of to the progress of the Roman arms in Sfbily. 
both sides. Rome could not yet afford so to dissipate her 
energy, and Hamilcar, commander.in-chief at Panormus, 
now gave evidence of a vigour and a capacity s^ch a#; 
had hitherto not been witnessed among either of the 
contending parties. Hearing ^hat the Romans and their 
allies, on their return from Egesta, were at discord 
amongst themselves, he surprised and cut to pieces 
4,000 of the enemy in their camp near Himera. He 
destroyed the town of Eryx and transferred its inhabi¬ 
tants in a body to the neighbouring fortress of Drepammi; 
and it was doubtless the bold front he»showed which, in 
the following year, compelled the Romans to retire from 
before Panormus, after merely convincing themselves of 
the strength of its fortifications. Meanwhile both sides 
were straining every nerve to raise such a navy as should 
be able by sheer strength to bear down all opposition to 
it—the Romans with the avowed intention of fighting 
their way into Africa, and so compelling Carthage to 
submit to the terms of peace which they might be willing 
to offer her; the Carthaginians with the hope of recover¬ 
ing the empire of the seas which had now been Ifalf torn 
from her, and of excluding the Romans, if not from the 
whole of her dependencies, at all events from her home 
domain in Africa.^ 

The material results in the way of shipping obtained 
by either side wero pot disproportionate to the efforts 
Httge naval that had been made. Pro ba bly ne ver, citlier 
armamenu. before or aftersvichvast iSvat 
pul lo important naval combat* of ifirfenl 

SSKTlirrod^time Artemisium, SaJ^mis, 

and NauiQ< 4 ^j 0f I^r^o, Trafalgar, and JJavarjiip ^ 
sink into insignificancei. as a$ mere numbSs" bo 
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Di^hen compared with that of Ecnomus. Other battles, 
doubtless, enlist the sympathies more fully on one side 
or thb other, or interest more keenly those who care for 
war merely as war. The stake fought for at Salamis was 
an infinitely higher stake, and was fraughrwiSi vastly 
mpre momentous issues for the whole human race ; for 
it was Aie cause of GAeek freedom and civilisation against 
Asiatic slavery and barbarism. Ai ^T^ ^falgar the darling 
scheme of the heartless oppressor of all Europe was for 
ever frustr.ited by the crowning naval victoiy of a war 
which, the worst calumniators of England must admit, 
was not a selfish war. In all these points—in the motives 
of the combatants, in its purely military or scientific in¬ 
terest, and in its results—the battle of Ecnomus is not 
specially remarkable. It is impossible to give our un-‘ 
divided sympathies to either side. It was a battle, in the 
main, o j brute jorce ap d not^of consummateskill; it was 
not decisive even of the result of the war of which it 
formed so bulky a part. Still less can it attract those 
who look upon all wars except those waged in self-defence 
or for purely moral ends—all wars, that is, except those 
waged ultimately in the interests of peace—with horror 
and condemnation. Yet men are men, and even the 
Carthagutian mercenaries, though their employers did 
not think so, were worth something more than the pay 
they earned by their services; and size is size, and will 
always, apart from everything else, and whether it ought 
to or not, attract to itself the attention of mankind. And 
from the point of view of mere size—the number, that is, 
of its ships and the crews who fought in them—the battle 
of Ecnomus is certainly entitled to a conspicuous place 
in history. * The vicissitudes of the battle are somewhat 
complicated; but it is necessary for one who would 
understand aright the First Punic War to dwell awhile 
upon a coufiict which is so eminently characteristic of it 
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The Romans set sail from Messana (B.c. 256) with 
330 ships, while the Carthaginians mustered the still more 
Battle of portentous nunj^ber of 350 ships in their fsftnous 
EcnomuB. pQj^ pf Ljiybaeum \ so that, if we are to accept 
the deliberate calculation of Polybius, who assigns 300 
rowers and 120 mariners to each ship of war, nearly 
300,000 men must have met in th^lbattle which ensued. 
The Carthaginians, who knejv too well what an invasion 
of Africa meant, and who felt that the ravages of the 
Roman army would not be the worst of the evils that it 
would involve, moved slowly forward to Heraclea Minoa, 
determined to crush the invaders before they could leave 
the Sicilian coast. 

The Romans, having taken on board their legions at 
Phintias, divided their immense fleet into four squadrons. 
Order of The two first squadrons formed two sides of an 
battle. equilateral triangle, while the third, having be¬ 
hind them the transports laden with cavalry, formed its 
base. To the rear of these again, and forming at once a 
rear guard and a reserve, came the fourth squadron, 
which Polybius calls, from the important function allotted 
to it, the Triarii. At the apex of the triangle, their prows 
standing out to sea, and pointing the rest of the fleet the 
way to Africa, sailed abreast the two monster Hexiremes 
—ships as large probably as our ships of the line—of the 
consuls and admirals in one, M. Atilius Regulus and 
Manlius. The whole Roman fleet together thus formed 
the figure called in nautical manoeuvring an embolqn^ ot 
\vedge, a figure said by Polybius to be suited to energetic 
action and very difficult to break through. On the other 
hand, it postulated a skill in seamanship, and a confidence 
in their own powers both of attack and of defence, very 
different from that which marked the Roman fleet at 
their victory at Mylas, only three years before. The 
Carthaginians, reminded by their admirals—>Hanno, who 
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had in vain attempted to raise the siege of Agrigentunr^ 
and Hamilcar, who had lately fought, not without credit 
to himself, at Tyndaris-^rof the momentous issuds that 
were at stake, and asked to choose whether they would 
henceforward fight for the possession of Sicily or in de- 
/ fence of their own hearths and homes, moved westward 
along the shore in good spirits adS order. They hove in 
sight of the enemy, as it weuld seem, to the west of the 
promontory of Ecnomus, and, observing the four-fold 
division of the Roman armament, they divided their own 
fleet into a similar number of squadrons. 

The Carthaginian admirals, in order to detach the 
first two squadrons of the Roman fleet from the third, 
victory of which was retarded by the*transports, arranged 
Romans. that the part of their line which should be first 
attacked by the thin end of the Roman wedge should give 
way before it and feign a flight. The stratagem was par¬ 
tially successful, for the flying Carthaginian ships, wheel¬ 
ing round suddenly, closed in upon the sides of the Roman 
triangle, which had pursued them too far, and by their 
superior rapidity and skill seriously threatened its safety. 
But the knowledge that they were fighting under the im¬ 
mediate eye of the consuls, and the confidence inspired 
in them by the possession of the Raven , enabled the 
Romans to hold their own, till Hamilcar, in sheer exhaus¬ 
tion, was compelled to save himself by flight M^ianwhile 
a fierce double combat had been raging elsewhere. 
Hanno, who was on the Carthaginian right, had for¬ 
borne to take any part in the first onset, but, keeping out 
> to sea, as soon as the three first Roman squadrons had 
got wdl past him, had fallen upon the rear guard. ^ ^- 
tiim erat ad Triarios* and, for p. time, it seethed as if even 
the Triarii would give way. The Carthaginian left, which 
had hitherto hugged the shore in a long line at right 
angles to the rest of the fleet, as soon as they had got 
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well behind the Roman position, attacked the third 
squadron, which was impeded by the transports. These, 
however, slipped the ropes, and did battle with their, 
assailants. There were thus three distinct sea-fights, 
simultaneous and well maintained. Hamilcar, as has 
beep said, was the first to give way, and his flight practi¬ 
cally decTded the battlfi Hanno followed his example, 
and Manlius just then conyng up, both consuls bore 
down together on the left wing of the enemy, which, had 
they only been less afraid of the boarding-bridges, must 
ere this have been victorious. A few only of the Car¬ 


thaginian ships escaped. Ihg \ 

plete, and there was now nothing left to bar the con- 
querors from Africa. • 


CHAPTER V. 

INVASION OF AFRICA. REGULUS AND XANTHIPPUS. 

(256-250 B.G.) 

The resolution of the Roman Senate had been long 
since taken! But it Is hardly to be wondered at that 
when the hour had come for carrying it out, invuion of 
the hearts of some among the Roman soldiers Africa, 
should have been filled with misgivings, and that these 
should have found expression in the mutinous language of 
a tribune. Xenophon has told us how anxiously Cyrus 
the Younger concealed from the T^n Thousand Greeks 
the real nature of the perilous adventure he had under¬ 
taken ; aqd hew, before he revealed to them the fatal 
secret, he took care so far to commit them to the enter¬ 
prise that a retreat would be then not less dangerous 
than an advance. The Romans were now entering on a 
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phase of the great contest which to them must have seemed 
iiardly less perilous than the Anabasis to the Greeks. 
They had to cross a sea^hich to them was as unknown 
and| under existing circumstances, as fraught with the 
possibilities of mischief as the trackless deserts of Meso¬ 
potamia. They were to enter a new continent, peqjpled 
not by the wild ass and the ant^ope and the scudding 
ostrich which had amusedtthe Ten Thousand Greeks, 
but, as popular imagination would have it, and as a grave 
historian had related, ‘by lions and by dog-headed 
monsters, and by creatures with no heads and with eyes 
in their breasts.* However, threats of a more summary 
kind used by Regulus overpowered these forebodings of 
distant disaster and crushed the rising mutiny, and the 
Roman fleet, after it had been revictuallcd and repaired, 
stood right across the Mediterranean to the nearest point 
of Africa, a distance of only ninety miles. 

The Hermaean Promontory is the north-eastern horn 
of the Bay of Carthage. Here the Romans waited awhile 
Prosperity to muster their forces. It was the precise point 
Shtedness beyond which—as treaty after treaty, made 
ofCarthagt. with the jealous commercial state, had stipu- 
lated-r*no Roman ship should dare to pass, whether to 
trade, to plunder, or to colonise; and it musf have been 
with feelings, not of satisfaction or of curiosity alone, 
that, after r^a short pause, the Roman fleet began to 
penetrate deeper into the mysteries of that great Car¬ 
thaginian preserve by coasting along till they reached a 
town which, from the sfhield-shaped eminence on which 
it stood, they called Clyp ea. as the Greeks had already 
named it Aspis . They set foot without opposition on, 
African soU, and when the tow^ refused to Surrender they 
besieged and took it. Meanwhile the Carthaginians had 
been forewarned of the coming danger. Hanno, afrer 
his defeat at Ecnomus. had made straight across for 
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Carthage, and, though he must have risked hfs life in sc * 
doihg^had bidden the citizens prepare for the vrorst 
But to be forewarned was with the Carthaginians, at this 
period of their histoty, not necessarily to be forearmed; 
their best armies were absent in Sicily ; their navy was 
demoralised and half destroyed, and the native Libyans 
were in a state of chrodic disaffection. Had the Romans 
marched at once upon tlie capital—^without an adequate 
army or a competent general as it then was—it is just 
possible that it might have fallen. But this was not to 
be. The rich territory which lay between Clypea and 
Carthage was too tempting and too easy a prey for the 
needy Roman soldiery. It had now quite recovered from 
the devastations of Al^athocles, and the Romans, strangers 
as yet, happily for themselves, to luxury, contemplated 
with amazement and delight the pleasant gardens and 
the opulent palaces of the merchant princes of Carthage \ 
which had sated the greed of the mercenarier of Aga- 
thocles fifty years before. Nor did' their hands spare 
what their eyes admired. The palaces were ransacked 
of their valuables, and then ruthlessly set on fire; the 
cattle were driven in vast herds towards the Roman 
camp; anc^ 20,000 of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country found themselves collected in the Roman ships 
to be sold into slavery. Nor had the Carthaginians, in 
the interval which had elapsed since the invasion of 
Agathocles, grown less fatally distrustful of their own 
subjects. They still forbade the subject cities to surround 
themselves with walls, not because, like the Spartans, 
they thought a living rampart of ifien was a better pro¬ 
tection than any masonry, but because they had good 
reason to suspect that s»ch defence might be turned 
against themselves. Accordingly, Regulus passed with 
facility from village to village, or from town to town, 
till, as the Romans boasted, he had nearly doubled the 
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number of two hundred townships which Agathodes had 
conquered before him. ^ 

But iust now came the astounding order, 

^ which may well have aroused the misgivings even ofThe 
\ Recall of triumphant Roman army, that one of the two 
Manhus. C<8|jsjdsi-.3W TOtuni homc at oncci with* his 
tropm .aA4,iiis sye?, living tSe Vfc wWh 

wTiat Polybius calls—one -would think with a touch ol 
irony—-a ‘sufficient force' to bring the war to a con¬ 
clusion. It was not so much that the Roman Senate 
actually underestimated the difficulty of conquering Car¬ 
thage, as that it did not occur to a body of so conservative 
a frame of mind, that, now that the scale of their warfare 
had been so enlarged, it might be 'advisable to make a 
corresponding alteration in all the conditions under which 
they carried it on. The principle that every soldier is, 
above all and before all things, a citizen, and that he 
ought not to forego any of his civil rights or duties for a 
longer time than is absolutely necessary, is in itself a 
noble principle, and one which modem states, with their 
overgrown and appalling standing armies, would do well 
^ to remember. But the rule that an army ^ould always 
return to Rome, either to go into winter quarters or to be 
disbanded, was a practical application of the principle 
which, though it had its advantages, must have been in¬ 
convenient 'even in the early struggles of the Rpman re¬ 
public ; while the maxim of state policy that the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, whatever his talents and whatever the 
complication of his military plans, should, as soon as a 
. particular day of the^year came round, be superseded by 
a civil magistrate, whatever his military incapacity, was 
a ma:xim which, though it may have acte*d well enough 
in a border warfare against a discontented Latin or 
Etruscan town, had broken down completely in the Sam- 
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hite tears, and would be absolutely fatal in the &i' more 
gi^^antic struggle against Carthage. 

Btt the Roman Senate, whatever its practical ability 
ana courage in carrying out the current business of the 
sta^, was not more foresighted than other de- victofy of 
lihetative assemblies, and needed the bitter®^**"- 



murmur, and Manlius set off for Rome, with his prisoners, 
his a^y, and his fleet, leaving Regulus behind him, the 



patriot^m oh the other, which, immortalised as ft has 
tS^^wace, Wgone the round of the world, and 
will doubtless survive the most convincing demonstration 
of its gtoundlessness by pitiless critics. The army with 
which ]|e was expected, as it would seem, to complete 
the conquest of Africa amounted only to 15,000 infantry 
and 504 cavalry. He immediately threatened Adis, a 
town ofpome importance; and to raise its siege tKf^ar- 
thagini^s occupied a hilly district where they could make 
buUittJl jisaof the .ann in which, they iwepe-te rilr a t ro pgi: 
thfiiiLJBbQhants and cavalry. The Romans were not 
slow to .iei^ceive this mistake, and, in spite of the strenu¬ 
ous resi tance of some of the mercenaries, assaulted and 
carried the position, while the Carthaginian cavalry and 
elephants extricated themselves, as best they could, from 
the brolen ground, ahd as soon as they reached the plain 
saved themselves by flight. The Romans now fell to de- 
vastati^ the country with redoubled energy and with even 
less of Caution than before. Tunis, an important town in 
sight (jp the capital, fel^ into their hands, and Regulus 
encan^ed on the banks of the Bagradas in the heart of 
what ^as then the most fertile country in the world. 
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The prospects of the Carthaginians looked despeiaie 
indeed. Their only available army had been defeated 
DiMnerate and what the ^mans had spared in thcKr w- 
vastations, the Numidians, a people always on 
ginians. the move and alvirays eager for phmder, cmtd 
off. If the Romans had chastised the country distnt^s 
with whips, the Numidians, maddened with oppression 
as well as thirsting for booty, now chastised them with 
scorpions. All the inhabitants who could flee toc» re¬ 
fuge in the capital, and the vasit increase of popuntion 
was already threatening the city with the famine a.m the 
pestilence which are usually,the last outcome am not 
the forerunners of a siege. I 

Regulus s^ing their miserable plight, and anxious lest 
his successor, who, according to Roman custom]might 
Tennsof expected, Should reap the glorjl of the 

p«ace war which he had so far conducted plosper- 

rejectcd. Qusly, offered to negotiate for peaceJ The 

proposal was joyfully accepted ; but ^^g ,ulus>.mtc dcated 
with success, j could 

sHrcety have beeiv.harder if tl;e,Romans had beei within 
itKefr walls. The conquered people were to ackne wledge • 
ftEe^supremacy of Rome, to form an offensive ani defen -1 
. sive alliance with her, to give up all their shifts of war 
but one, to cede, not Sicily only—for that the Cartha¬ 
ginians, acknowledging the fortime of war, wou I have 
been glad to do—but Corsica and Sardinia and th Lipari 
Islands also, to surrender the Romaif deserters, to |ansom 
their own prisoners, to pay all that it had cost t! le Ro-" 
plans to bring them tottheir knees, and a hea vy iribute 
' besides ! Terms intolerable in themselvei^firilKaffe 
Still more intolerable by the insolent bearing^llride- 
bHan. consul towards thti^e' whom he looked Tum-As 
prostrate ^fdre him. He had already written to Rome 
&at he had *se^ed up the gates of Carthage with u 
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Suid xiDW he told the ambassadors roughly that *men 
who were good for anything should either conquer or 
subnfit to their betters.’ Th^ Romans, when after the 
battle of the iEgatian Isles they had to recoup them¬ 
selves, as best they could, for fifteen more years of tedious 
w^ar&for the loss of four fleets, and for the humiliation 
which befell this very ReguluS so soon afterwards in 
Africa, did not propose such ruinous conditions as these; 
and Scipio himself, after Zama, if only because so many 
of the tiger’s teeth had blen already drawn, did not think 
it necessary to clip its claws as well. It argues an in^ 
sensate ignorance on the part of the Romans of what 
was truly great in.their antagonists, if they thought tha* 
they would accept* such terms. The spirit of the am¬ 
bassadors rose with their adversity. They refused even 
to discuss the conditions offered them, and the Cartha¬ 
ginian Senate determined to die, fighting bravely with 
arms in their hands, rather than sign voluntarily their 
own death-warrant. Be the story of the subsequent 
heroism and self-sacrifice of Regulus ever so true, a 
serious abatement must be made in estimating his quali-1 
ties, both of head and heart, for the insolence infa-1 
tuation which heiJispJayed on this criti^TSSSaglb'fT!'' 

Th^moiiSttit at which the Carthaginians were obliged 
to give up all hopes of peace was also, luckily for them, tlie 
precise moment at which a recruiting officer « V- 

happened to return from Greece with a band 
of soldiers of fortune whom he had induced to place their 
swords at the disposal of the rich republic. Among these 
was Xanthipp uS | a Lace dqernonia^ of inferior grade, but 
one who had been well schooled in war by the admirable 
training which the Spartan discipline still gave, and by 
the troublous times in which the whole of Greece was 
involved. Observing the excellence of the Carthaginian 
CDvalry and the number of the Carthaginian elephants. 
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and hearing also the story of the recent defeat, he re- 
marked casually, as the stoiy g6e^,'to his Tnends, that 
the Carthaginians had b^n conquered not so mu&i by 
t he enemy ils by themswves, or oy the biund^ of tndr 
generals. The words were caught up and ran mm mouth 
to mouth in the eager and anxious city. Befcyre loeag 
they reached the ears of the government, probably of the 
dreaded Hundred themselVlSTTrEe" Hundred, seldom 
backwara, if our accounts are trustworthy, to listen to 
anything to the prejudice of tfle instruments they em¬ 
ployed, summoned Xanthippus before them. H e justified 
what he had said by argument, and pledged his word 
that if only the Carthaginians would keep to the plains 
and utilise that in which their realstrength lay, they 
would be victorious. It is little creditable to the insight 
either of the Carthaginian government or generals that 
they should have required a Greek soldier of fortune to 
apprise them of the mistake they had made; but there 
seems no reason to doubt the plain statement of Polybius. 

The command, but not, as yet, the sole command, 
was entrusted to Xanthippus. His confidence was con¬ 
tagious, and there ran through the city the 
joyful news that now the hour had come and 
the man. Confidence grew into enthusiasm 
when men saw the way in which Xanthippus handled his 
troops, and Contrasted it with the sorry performances of 
the other generals. A cry was raised for instant battle; 
for all were convinced that no evil could befall them 
under sucli a leader as Xanthippus. A council of war 
was held, but the popiilar enthusiasm carried everything 
before it; and the other generals, pocketing their pride, 
or sharing, as it would seem, ii^ the general enthusiasm, 
handed over the undi\dded responsibility to Xanthippus. 

The Carthaginian army, reinforced by the addition of 
the recruits from Greece, numbered 12,000 infantry, with 


Is made 
sole com- 
soander. 
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4»ooo cavalry, and a formidable array of loo elephanta 
Reyalus, surprised at the novel sight of a Carthaginian 
army encamping on the plams, hesitated a 
moment, as though there was something vict^ySear 
more in this change of tactics thanj^tjAe 

md pitched his own camp at adis^ce'of a mile 
1 r^ them. But finding that the Carthaginians meant 
to fight, and flushed with his hitherto unbroken success, 
he drew up his army in order of battle. His small body 
of cavahy he placed, as usual, on the wings; but his in 
fantry he massed much more closely together and in 
much deeper formations than was common among the 
Romans, thinking that they could thus be better able to 
resist the onset df the elephants. At last Xanthippus 
ordered the elephants to charge, while the cavalry were 
to attack and then to close in on the wings of the enemy. 
The Roman horse, outnumbered in the proportion of four 
to one, took to flight without striking a blow, and the 
elephants, rushing wildly into the foremost ranks of the 
Roman infantry, laid them low in every direction, and 
trampled them to death bj[^$cores. The main body, how¬ 
ever, stood firm, and whetf the elephants turned aside 
towards, the flanks, it found itself face to face with the 
Carthaginian centre, which had not yet drawn the sword. 
Attacked in front by the infantry, on the flanks, which 
the flight of their own cavalry had left unprotected, by 
the Numidian cavalry, and on the rear by the elephants, 
the majority of the Roman legionaries stood their ground 
nobly, as they did under similar circumstances at the 
Trebia forty years later, and didfl where they were stand¬ 
ing. A few took to flight; but the flight of foot soldiers 
from Numidian cavaliy over level ground only meant a 
slight prolongation of the miserable struggle for life. Regu- 
lus himself, at the head of six hundred men, surrendered to 
(he conquerors, and of the whole army 2,000 only, who 
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had at the first onset defeated the mercenaries, and after 
pursuing them to their camp had taken no other oart 
in the battle, escaped to £lypea with the news oi the 
disaster. 

i 

the only spot in the whole of the country 
which the Romans had so easily overrun that thejf couM 
Results of now call their own. The Carthaginians first 
viaory. spoiled the slain, and then, leading the Roman 
consul himself and the other survivors in chains, returned 
in triumph to the capital It was the first pitched battle 
which they had fairly won j but that one battle had re¬ 
versed the whole fortune of the war. The Roman army 
had been all but annihilated, and its miserable remnant 
was besieged upon the spot where they had first landed. 
The inhabitants of the country districts could now return 
to their homes and rebuild their shattered homesteads; 
and the richness of the incomparable soil, with its abun¬ 
dant irrigation, would soon efface all traces of the invaders. 
The citizens themselves once again breathed freely, for 
/hey were delivered from the prospect of an immediate 
siege, the last horrors of which, in the shape of sickness 
and starvation, they had already begun to taste. What 
wonder, as Polybius says, if, in the exuberance,of their 
joy, all ranks alike gave themselves up to feasting and 
thanksgivings to their gods i 

But what kind of thanksgiving did the Carthaginian 
deities delight to receive and the Carthaginian worship- 
Thaok-offcr- bring himself to give? We know from 
iSolwh. I^iodorus that when Agathocles was threaten- 
. ing Carthage* fifty years before, 200 children 

of the noblest Carthaginian families had been offered 
alive to appease the angry Mol«ch, and 300 men had 
willingly devoted themselves for the same purpose, if 
haply they so might save the eity from the impending 
siege. Nor can we doubt that the greater agony through 
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which the Carthaginians had now passed, and the still 
more unlooked-for triumph by which they bad issued 
fronf it, were marked by the ^pae horrible offerings on a 
more imposing scale. Inhere stood the b-HiTtn gnj 
with arms outstretched to receive his offerings, as though 
s^father to clasp his children to his breast. But the arms 
slopea treacherously down towards the ground, and the 
victim placed upon them polled off into a seething caul¬ 
dron of fire below, his cries drowned, as in the vale of 
fjipnQm. by the rolling of drums and the blare of trumpets. 
This was the end, no doubt, of some of the noblest among 
the Roman captives. For Moloch was a jealous god. 
No alien children, bought with money and reared up for 
human sacrifice, would he accept. He allowed no sub¬ 
stitutes, nor would he take from hi 5 ’‘worshipper that which 
cost him nothing or cost him money only. An only child 
a first-bom child, a child remarkable for its beauty, its 
wealth, or its noble birth, this was the offering which 
touched th^Jftrj-god^s heart; and the parents, who had 
sacrificed their own children to avert the siege, would 
now, not unnaturally, come forward to give the noblest 
among the Roman captives as thank-offerings to the god 
who had heard their prayer and, as they believed, de¬ 
livered tliem from their distress. 


The Romans, when they heard of the disaster which 
had befallen Regulus, fitted out a large fieet for the rescue 
of the survivors (B.C. 255); while the Cartha- Eflfbrttof 
ginians, rightly jii 3 §?hg that the resolution of 
Rome would not be broken by any one calamity, how¬ 
ever great, also set to work to •build a new fieet which 
should protect them from a second invasion. But in vain 
did they endeavour to geduce Clypea before the Romans 
could reach it. The desperate courage of the small gar¬ 
rison repelled all assaults, and enabled it to hold out tin 
the ensuing summer, when the Roman fieet airived, A 
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naval battle took place off the Hennaean promontory. 
The Romans gained the day» and took on board, at their 
leisure, the defenders of C^ypea who had so weU earned 
their lives. 

They had well earned their lives, but they were not 
long to enjoy them; they turned their backs with jqy 

Deitniction Africa, but they were not to see Italy, 

of JBU>man The armament had reached Camarina in safety, 
and was about to round Pachynus, and to sail 
home through the Straits of Messana, when a terrific 
storm, such as is common in those parts and at that time 
of the year, broke upon them. Some of the Roman ships 
foundered in the open sea; more were dashed to pieces 
against the sharp rocks and numerous promontories of 
that iron-bound coast, and the shore was strewed for 
miles with wrecks and coipses. Out of 340 ships it was 
said that only eighty escaped; and what must have given 
an additional sting to the calamity was the consciousness 
that it might have been avoided. The pilots, pi obably the 
only persons on board who had had real experience of the 
sea, or who knew what ugly weather was, had warned the 
admirals of the dangerous storms to which the south of 
Sicily was exposed after the rising of the tempestuous 
Orion. Along the northern shore they would bS in calm 
water. But the maritime experience acquired in five years 
wherein nothkig had gone wrong with them had taught 
the Romans, as they fondly thought, that there was nothing 
m the terrors of the sea with which Roman courage 
could not cope; and the admirals were deaf to the voice 
of the weather-wise pilots, who shook their heads at 
dangers which could neither be seen nor handled. More¬ 
over, they wished to make the mo^ of their recent victory, 
and by its prestige to bring over to themselves a few small 
towns on the south coast of Sicily which still wavered in 
their allegiance. The prize was small, as Polybius sig- 
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nificantly remarks, and the stake large; but they staked, 
and lost it. 

Efated as they were by th^ rapid departure of the 
Roman fleet from Africa, the spirit of the Carthaginians 
must have risen higher still when they heard 
04its sudden and complete destruction. Like 
Athens or like Venice, Carthage might well 
call herself by the proud title of * Bride of the Sea,’ and 
her citizens, like the Vikings of after times, might well 
boast that they were * friends of the sea and enemies of 
all that sailed upon it’ The war might now be once 
more transferred to Sicily, and thither Hannibal was sent 
with all the available land forces, with 140 elephants, and 
with a fleet which was to co-operate with the army. He 
made straight for Lilybaeum, and taking the field, pre¬ 
pared to ravage the open country. With unconquerable 
resolution, however, the Romans determined to flt out a 
new fleet to replace the one that had been destroyed; 
and the miracle of speed which we have noticed before 
is said to have been repeated again. Within three 
months 220 vessels were built from the keel, and were 
ready for action. 

The two consuls, A. Atilius and Cn. Cornelius Scipio 
Asina, wh'b had been released from his captivity, picking 
up on their way the few vessels which had Romans take 
escaped to Messana from the general wreck, 
made for Panormus (B.C 254), and in the hour of their 
humiliation hazarded* an attack upon its strong fortifi¬ 
cations, which they had shrunk from making even after 
their victory at Mylae; and, what is more sniprising, 
they took it with ease. A tower which commanded the 
fortifications towards thg sea was first destroyed. This 
disaster put the new city into the hands of the Romans, 
and the old at once surrendered. Never was a war 
more fertile in vicissitudes and surprises than had been 
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the first nine years of this. Here were the Romans 
stronger and more energetic after a defeat thdn after a 
victory; taking by a sudden onslaught an almost Virgin 
fortress, which had never yet been taken but by Pyrrhus; 
baffling all the calculations of a not inexperienced foe, 
and then sailing back to Rome as though nothii^ ext^ra- 
ordinary had happened, leaving only a small garrison in 
what had been the Carthaginian capital of the island, the 
head-quarters of its armies and its fleets. 

In the following year (B.C. 253), tlie Romans tempted 
fortune again by reconnoitring the African coast. They 
Destruction landed here and there, and ravaged the sur- 
Roman"Aet country, but with no result propor¬ 

tionate to the danger they ran; and they 
ended, owing to their want of maritime experience, by 
falling into the Syrtis, whose name expresses the powet 
with which an unlucky vessel coming within its reach is 
sucked into its deadly embraces. The vessels ran 
aground, and were rescued only by a sudden rise of the 
sea, which the crews helped by throwing overboard theii 
valuables. The moment they were extricated from their 
danger, like animals that have been in the toils, they 
made their way back to Panormus, only too thanldul if 
they could escape the pursuit of the enemy. * But the 
worst was still to come. In . crossing from Panormus to 
Italy they weresovertaken, off the promontory of Palinurus, 
by another storm, which, as it must have seemed, could 
not now let even the seas to the north of Sicily alone if 
Romans were to be found in it. Never since the tempest 
had raged day after day on the southern coast of Mag*' 
nesia, and strewn the coasts of Thessaly and Euboea 
with the wrecks of the vast P'ewian fleet, had the god of 
the sea shown himself so decided a partisan in a naval 
contest, or demanded so costly a series of sacrifices. 
The Roman spirit at length began to show smne symp* 
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toms of giving way. At all events the Senate determined 
not again at present to tempt the sea, but to depend upon 
their land forces; and for the xt^t two years the war was 
carried on under conditions not very dissimilar to those 
under which it had been begun. 

^ThejCarthaginians were now once more able to carry 
the war into Sicily, and the large army which they sent 
under Hasdrubal to Lilybasum had that within csi^a- 
it which seemed able, for the time at least, 
to demoralise, nay, even to paralyse, their Panonnus. 
foes. The havoc wrought by the elephants amongst the 
troops of Regulus in the battle near Carthage had 
been duly reported to the Roman armies in Sicily, 
and it had lost nothing in the transmission. To be 
knocked down, and then trampled to pieces by a furious 
beast against which neither fraud nor force could avail 
aught, would be terrible enough to any well-regulated 
mind; but the fear which it seems to have inspired com¬ 
pletely unnerved the Romans. It was not death itself 
—^for that they would have faced gladly in a hundred 
fair battle-fields or forlorn hopes; it was the instru¬ 
ment and the manner of death that they feared. They 
refused to face the elephants, much as the bravest troops 
now-a-dayi might refuse to measure their collective 
strength against the brute power of a steam-engine, or as 
men armed with muzzle-loaders might demur, however 
great their valour, to standing up against the cold and4 
cruel mechanism of a* mitrailleuse . Once again did the^' 
two armies face one another at a few furlongs distance,^ 
in the territory of Selinus, and onoe again did they part 1 
company without coming to blows. It takes two to 1 
make a quarrel, and the Romans clung steadfastly to the : 
hills, where their experience in Africa had taught them 
that the 140 elephants would be useless, and where the 
Carthaginians therefore could not attack them with any 

W. If 
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hope of success* There were symptoms, too, of serious 
disaffection and discontent among the Roman officers, 
and once again it was c^ear to the Roman Senatit that 
the sea itself would be less terrible than such an indefinite 
and purposeless prolongation of the war. They accor¬ 
dingly reconsidered their resolution, and began to buil^ a 
third fleet. ^ 

Hasdrubal meanwhile, encouraged by what he thought 
the cowardice of the Romans, issued from Selinus,and pro- 
B.C. 251. ceeded to carry off the rich harvests, just then 
J Battle of ripe,' from under the eyes of the Roman army at 

I ormus. panormus. Caecilius Metellus was in command 


there, a man of prudence and self-restraint, but able to 
strike a vigorous blow when there was occasion for it. 
When Hasdrubal and his elephants had crossed the 
river near the city—a step for which he had been 
anxiously waiting—^lie sent forth his light troops in such 
numbers as to induce the Carthaginians to draw up in 
line of battle. In front of the city wall ran a broad and 
deep ditch, within which the light troops were warned to 
take shelter, if, after they had provoked an attack from 
Hasdrubal, they should And themselves hard pressed. 
Here they would find fresh weapons awaiting them, 
thrown down by the townsmen from the ^^’hlls above, 
and, safe under their protection, would be able to shower 
missiles upon the advancing elephants. The order of 
Metellus was carried out to the letter, and the result 
answered his expectations, Thd" elephant-drivers—In¬ 
dians, Polybius here and elsewhere calls them—eager 
to assert their independence of Hasdrubal, or to win 
special credit for themselves, advanced to cl^se quarters 
before the word of command was given. The light 
troops gave way and, leaping down into the ditch, 
received the unwieldy monsters, which came blundering 
gn to its very edge, with showers of darts and burning 
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arrows. Unable to vent their rage on their assailants in 
the ditch, the elephants rushed wildly back on the Car- 
thagivan army, and wrought amongst them the havoc 
which the Romans had feared fbr themselves. Now was 
the moment for Metellus. Unobserved by the enemy 
he had massed tlip main body of his army close behind 
the gate^of the town. He sallied out in force, charged 
the enemy, who were already in confusion, on the flank 
and, routing them completely, drove them headlong back 
towards Selinus. v"" *hr of 

the war, and restored confidence to the Romans at the 
time when they needed it most sorely. 

But we must dwell a moment on the fate of the ele¬ 
phants who had played so important a part in the battle 
itself, and whose terrors exercised so critical Fate of the 
and so characteristic an influence on this pait elephants, 
of the First Punic War. Ten of the elephants had been 
taken prisoners during the battle, with their drivers. 
The drivers of the remainder had been either thrown to 
the ground by the elephants themselves or killed by the 
weapons of the Romans, and the creatures were still, 
after the battle, rushing wildly about, no Roman daring 
to lay hands on them. The promise of their lives to the 
captured drivers induced some among them to exercise 
their moral control when physical force was out of the 
question, and in time the panic stricken monsters, 120 in 
number, were reduced to order. It was determined to 
send them to Rome to grace the well-deserved triumph 
of Metellus; but it was no easy matter to convey them 
across the stormy Straits of Messana. Huge rafts were 
lashed together, earth and herbage were scattered ovei 
the planks, and high bulwarks carried round the whole ; 
and the animals allowed^hemselves to be ferried quietly 
across the straits under a total misconception as to the 
operation which they were undergoing. TTiey marched 
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in stately procession up the Sacred Way, and were drawn 
thence, like so many captured kings or generals before 
and after them, to the place of execution, the P.oman 
Circus. There, after being baited with *arms of a)]zr- 
tesy’ to familiarise the people and the soldiers that 



the fatal appetite for blood which was then just beginning 
to show itself among the Roman populace must have been 
sated to the full by so gigantic and horrible^a sacrifice. 
Tlie noble family of the Metelli always cherished, as Well 
they might, the memory of the great battle of Panomius 
among their most precious heirlooms, and coins of theirs 
are still extant representing the forqridable beast which 
their ancestor had, by his victory at this critical point of 
the war, robbed of half its terrors. 

It was, probably, about this time that an embassy 
appeared at Rome from Carthage to negotiate, if possible, 
Story of ^ peace, but anyhow an exchange of prisoners. 

of It was accompanied by Regulus, who had been 
Keguiu*. languishing for five years in a Carthaginian 
prison, and who came upon his parole td return to Car¬ 
thage if his mission should prove unsuccessful. Every¬ 
one knows the beautiful touches with which the story of 
what fallows has been filled in by the genius of Horace 
' and of other late poets and orators; how Regulus refused 
to enter the city as a citizen, or the Senate house as a 
senator, since he had lost his right to both on the day 
when he became a captive; how, when at length he 
brought himself to spjsak before the Senate, he spoke in 
terms such as no Roman had ever heard before. * Let 
those who had surrendered when they ought to have died 
die in the land which had witnessed their disgrace; let 
not the Senate establish a precedent fraught with disaster 
to ages yet unborn, or buy with their gold what ought 
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only to be won back by arms. He was old, and in the 
short time of life that still remained to him could do no 
good service to his country, whil^ the generals who would 
be exdjanged for him were stiU hale and vigorous; ’ how, 
when he saw the Senate still wavering between pity for 
hint and« their sense of duty to their country, he nailed 
them to the ir pu rpos e by telling thent he had taken a slow 
poison which was even then coursing through Iris veinb, 
and how, last of all, he strode ofif, with his eyes indeed 
fixed upon the ground, lest he should look upon his 
sorrowing wife and children, but with a step as light and 
a heart as free as though he were going for a holiday to 
his country estate. It is an ideal picture of a brave man 
bearing up under a great misfortune, and striving, as best 
he could, to wipe out disgrace; and as an ideal picture 
we axe content to let it pass. 

But it is otherwise with the sequel to the story, with 
that which not only idealises the Roman character, but 
sets it off by blackening that of its rivals, as Storvofius 
if it was the Carthaginians who enjoyed a 
monopoly of cruelty, and as if the Romans themselves 
had always behaved with ordinary humanity to a con¬ 
quered foe,«a foe like C. Pontius for instance, far more 
generous and high-spirited than Regulus himself. This 
we are bound to scrutinise carefully and to mete out 
stem justice to those who seem to deserve it. We 
could hardly wonder if^ under the circumstances, Regu¬ 
lus had been put to death as soon as he was taken 
prisoner by a nation which must have been stung to 
the quick by his insolent bearing *in the hour of his 
success, and which showed so little mercy to its own 
defeated generals; but it fs so far from being true that 
Regulus was put to death with horrible tortures by the 
Carthaginians that there is reason to believe that he died 
a natural death, and that the story of the tortures was 
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invented to cover those which had been really indicted 
on two noble Carthaginian prisoners by a Roman ij^atron. 
No writer before the tiiiife of Cato knows anything of the 
cruel death of Regulus, and, when once the legend had 
been set going, we find that there are almost as many 
different versions as there are authors who re^er tA it. 
Moreover, the silenfc of Polybius, the most trustworthy 
of historians, who relates the exploits of Regulus in de¬ 
tail, and whose chief fault it is that he is too didactic— 
seldom adorning a tale, but always ready to point a moral 
—is in itself sufficient to outweigh the vague rhetoric and 
the impassioned poetry of the late Republic. 

On the other hand, as has been already hinted, we 
have the authority of a fragment of* Diodorus Siculus for 
Examination ^ Story, which, when we remember his anti- 
ofatory. Carthaginian bias, we can scarcely suppose 
that he invented, of the shocking cruelties inflicted on 
Bostar and Hamilcar, two Carthaginians given over by 
the Roman Senate to the wife of Regulus, as hostages 
for the safety of her husband. Regulus died—so clearly 
implies Diodorus—a natural death; but his widow think¬ 
ing, in her vexation, that there .had been neglect or 
cruelty on the part of the Carthaginians, tf)rdcred her 
sons to fasten the two captives into a cask of the smallest 
possible dimensions, and kept them there five days and 
niglits without food or water, till Bostar, happily for him¬ 
self^ died of the torture and the starvation. In that same 
cask she kept the living and the dead for five more days, 
by a cruel kindness supplying Hamilcar with just so much 
food as might serve to keep life in him and enable him 
to realise the horrors of the situation. At last the ad* 
vanced putrefaction of the bbdy roused the pity of even 
the servants of the Atilii . They brought the matter be¬ 
fore the tribunes of the people, and Hamilcar came forth 
from his living death and was protected from further 
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violence by the more merciful people. To palliate the 
story of the foul cruelty of the widow of Regulus, for 
wlucR the Romans at large wer^ certainly not responsible, 
was invented, as seems likely, the story of the cruel death 
of Regulus himself. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HAMILCAR BARCA AND THE SIEGE OF LlLYBiEUM. 

(B.C 250-241.) 

i 

Tee victory which the Romans had won before Pa-^ 
nqmus nerved them to make a strenuous eifort for the 

I 

ex|)ulsion of their enemies from Sicily. The Ciinh.i- 
Cmhaginians were now hemmed up in the 
ndrth-westem comer of the island; and of Sicily, 
ail their former possessions, the three fortresses of 
JLilybaeum, Eryx, and Drepanum alone remained to them. 
If the first of these could by any means be taken, the 
other two would not offer any prolonged resistance. The 
war might then, once again, be transferred to Africa, and 
the Romans, whose proud boast it was that they first 
learned from their enemies and then surpassed them, 
would be able to prove to the Carthaginians that this 
war was no exception to the rule. Fourteen years had 
passed since the war had broken out, and both sides 
were fully alive to the vital importance of the crisis at 
which it had arrived. • 

aSliLthe sie^e -BX. a5Q,*Qpens.the, last 

scene of tne First Punir>W^.„. It is the last scene, but a 
'ficmg"^^tie 3 fious one. The siege is one of the sie^^ of 
longest known in history. Strictly historical LEytoura. 
as it is, it equals in length the mythical siege of Troy, 
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and the semi-mythical siege of Veii. The Romans dl^ 
tinguished themselves in it by their heroic perseveran^i 
and by little else ] but it was that kind of heroit pet<* 
severance which lay at tne root of most of what Aey 
achieved, and is not, after all, so far removed from 
genius. The. Carthaginian defence was marked by fill 
the versatility and inventiveness, the prudence Snd the 
daring, which characterise the Phoenician race; above 
all it was marked by the appearance on the scene o? at 
least one real military genius, the great Hamilcar Ba^ca. 

Lilybaeum’ was built upon the promontory which 
formed the extreme western point of Sicily. It was tjie 

Its position nearest to Africa and directly front^ 

and impoi- the Hermsean promontory.. It was therefoje, 
so long as it remained in the hands of t^e 
Carthaginians, the most important support to their powbr 
in Sicily. It would be a standing menace even to th^r 
home rule in Africa as soon as it should pass into tie 
hands of their enemies. It possessed a fine harbouV, 
to the capabilities of which the name given to it by th^ 
Arabs in medieval limes of Maysa Allah ^ or the Har¬ 
bour of God, still bears witness ( Marsala) . But the 
entrance to it was rendered difficult by the constant 
winds that blew off the headland, and by the tr&acherous 
sand-banks and sunken reefs whicli lay off the shores ; 
and these, if they were dangerous to the inhabitants who 
knew them well, would be doubly dangerous to an enemy 
who did not. Pyrrhus, a few years before, had overrun 
all the rest of Sicily with ease; but the impetuosity of 
,his assault had been bfiaten back by the solid walls of 
Lilybaeum. Would the Romans succeed where Pyrrhus 
had failed? They saw that a jflace so situated and so 
b defended could only be attacked with any hope of success 
by a strong army and a strong fleet at once, and they 
supplied them ungrudgingly. 
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Two constilar annies, consisting of five legions and 
iwo hundred vessels, appeared before the place. The 
first ftttack was directed against the wall Opemngof 
which stretched from sea to sea right across »«««• 
the peninsula on which the city was built, and the 
iminediate success obtained by the Romans was such as 
appeared to promise an early termination of the siege. 
By regular approaches the Romans worked their way 
up to the city wall, undermined some of its towers, 
and when these had fallen, brought up their battering- 
rams to threaten the whole line of defence. But Hi* 
milco, the commander of the garrison, was a man of 
energy and of fertility of resource. By building a second 
wall behind the fivst, he made the weakening of the 
first to be of small importance. He met the mining 
operations of the enemy by countermines, and he quelled, 
by his address and personal influence over the better dis¬ 
posed of the mercenaries, a fonnidable conspiracy which 
had broken out among them to betray the town to the 
Romans. 

Meanwhile the Carthaginians, knowing the weakness 
of their naval force off Lilybseum, and fully conscious 
that,the place could not hold out unless re* Efifortsto 
Heved from home, made vigorous efforts to 
throw succour into it. Hannibal, son of Hamilcar, was 
despatched with all haste to Sicily, with fifty ships and 
10,000 troops. He moored his fleet among the i Cgatian 
Isles o p posite to waiting for the moment 

when he should be able to face, with some slight chance of 
success, the double dangers of the Roman squadron, and 
the rocks and reefs that girt in the harbour. A favouring, 
although a violent, wind sprang up. He spread every 
inch of his canvas, and massing his troops on deck to be 
ready for an engagement, with that happy rashness which 
is the truest prudence, he made his way in safety through 
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the narrow entrance, while the Roman g^ardships re> 
mnined at anchor close by, the sailors stupidly looking 
on, aghast at his rashiusss, and expecting to se! him 
dashed to pieces upon the rocks. The sea walls of the 
city were thronged with the eager inhabitants, hopjn g, as 
it seemed, •against^hope, that some few of”the shfps 
might, by a lucky chance, pass safely through; and amid 
their loud cheers Hannibal rode into the harbour under 
full sail, without losing a single vessel, and deposited in 
safety his 10,000 troops and his stores of provisions. 

His example was contagious. A Rhodian mercenary, 
of the same name, volunteered with a single vessel to 

Hannibal the <^0 he had done. Again and again he 
Rhodian. the blockade, and fcHind his way out in 

safety, as though he bore a charmed life, through the 
midst of the Roman vessels which were drawn up 
at the entrance of the harbour for the very purpose 
of preventing his escape. Doubtless he held the clue 
to the dangerous navigation of the straits, which, 
now that the buoys were removed, no enemy could 
discover. Each venturesome visit breathed fresh cou¬ 
rage into the garrison, and spread fresh despondency 
in the blockading fleet, while it enabled thp Rhodian 
to communicate to the Carthaginian government the 
wants and wishes of their beleaguered subjects. The Ro¬ 
mans tried to block up the entrance to the harbour by 
sinking ships filled with stones in jts narrowest part; but 
the depth of the sea and the violence of the current, 
helped by opportune tempests, carried them away and 
opened the passage*^again. It seemed that the sea 
was never going to desert its favourites, when, in an un¬ 
lucky moment, a Carthaginiak quadrireme ran ashore 
upon a part of the mole which the Romans had just 
sunk, and fell into their hands. Tliey immediately 
manned it with their own men, and lay in wait for the 
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return of the Rhodian. He had run the blockade oncQ 
too often; and in trying to force his way out he was 
followed by a vessel whose ^eed and build convinced 
him that she must be of Carthaginian workmanship, 
though the rowers who propelled her were clearly Romans, 
^ndini^ that he could not escape by flight, he turned 
boldly round and charged the enemy. But a trireme 
h.'id no chance against a quadrireme. It was taken 
prisoner, and the adventurous Rhodian’s vessel hence¬ 
forward formed part of the blockading squadron of the 
very fortress which it had done so much to relieve. 

The condition of the Roman army was not an enviable 
one. A plague had broken out in their camp, occasioned 
partly by the unhealthy climate, partly by the Arrival and 
want of bread^—a want which all the efforts of chararterof 
their zealous ally, Hiero of Syracuse, could not ^ 
meet. The Romans were ordinarily vegetarians, and the 
abundant supply of meat which they had till very lately 
received from the Sicilian flocks and herds had not mended 
matters. And now to oomplete-the tale of^ ^h d r m ts for- 
,tunes,, P. Claudius was sent out to take the command 
(B.C. 249}, a man who proved to be as incompetent as he 
was arrogant, and who mistook, if our accounts do not do 
him injustice, severity for discipline, violence for strength, 
and childish weakness for manly courage. Despising 
alike the consuls who had preceded him and the officers 
who served under h^m, he first renewed the attempt to 
block up the mouth of the harbour, as though a Claudius 
must succeed where others had failed; and when the 
waves showed that they had no Aore respect for patrician 
than for plebeian blood, he determined, as though the siege 
of Lilybaeum was not Aough to occupy his energies, to 
attack Drepanum, fifteen miles away, in hopes of taking 
Adherbal and his fleet there by surprise ! His generals 
remonstrated, and the sacred chickens—so the augurs 
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reported—refused to eat. If they will not eat, they shall 
drink,* said he, and ordered them to be dung into the sea. 
It is possible that this stc^ msiy have been inventid to 
account for the calamity that followed; but the mads 
attributed to Publius have a^nuine^Qaudlaniititg about 
them. Neither gods nor men should stay a C^udiiis 
from his purpose! The generals were browbeaten into 
compliance. Ten thousand troops had just arrived from 
Rome. Claudius put the best of them on board his vessels 
to serve as marines, and there was no lack of volunteers 
for the enterprise, not probably because they trusted the 
abilities of the consul, but because anything seemed better 
than a blockade which was no blockade at all. 

The deet set out at midnight, and by daybreak its 
foremost ship had reached the. entrance of the harbour 
Battle of Drepanum. The surprise was complete. 
Drqnnum. Adherbal, knowing how hard pressed the 
Romans were at Lilybaeum, ignorant that they had been 
reinforced, and ignorant also of the character of the new 
consul, had never dreamed that they would molest him 
at Drepanum. He who would attempt it must be either 
a fool or a military genius, and Rome, in this war at all 
events, had not been fertile of either. A regpectable 
mediocrity had hitherto been the order of the day alike 
among the Romans and the Carthaginians. But Adherbal 
was not disconcerted. Determined not to be besieged, 
like Himilco at Lilybaeum, he set his ^rowers to their work, 
and summoning by the sound of the trumpet the mer¬ 
cenaries from the city to the beach, he addressed them in 
a few stirring words, and then, distributing them over his 
ships, he led the way in his own ship out of one side of 
the sickle-shaped harbour of Drepanum, while Claudius 
was still hovering near the entrance of the other. Sur¬ 
prised at this, and fearing now in his turn to be enclosed 
between a hostile navy and a hostile town, Claudius 
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turned round, hoping to make his way out of the harbour 
by the way he bad entered it. But the signal could not 
reacle the whole of the long cplumn round the headland 
at once, and it was with difficulty that the consul got all 
his ships out of the trap into which he had drawn them, 
ai^d arranged them in line of battle close along the coast, 
their pAws pointing towards the fleet of Adherbal, which 
was already in line, and ready, with superior forces, to 
bear down upon them. In the battle which ensued we 
bear nothing of the Ravens of Duillius. When the ships 
did close with one another there was hard and free fight¬ 
ing, for the decks carried the pick of either army; but in 
every other respect—the build, the number, and the speed 
of their ships, the ^experience of their rowers, and the 
space for manceuvriug—the advantage was with the Car¬ 
thaginians. The Roman ships, when hard pressed, could 
not retire behind the line, for there was no room lefi 
between it and the shore; and for the same reason they 
could not give help to one another in their distress. The 
consul, as he was the first to get into the mess, was also 
the first to get out of it. He took to flight, and his ex¬ 
ample was followed by the thirty ships nearest to him. 
It was well, perhaps, that he did so 3 for the whole of the 
remainder* ninety-three in number, fell into the hands of 
the Carthaginians, who, it is said, did not lose a single 
vessel 

Whether Publius cared aught for' the lives he had 
thus thrown away we are not told; but probably his 
sister, some years afterwards, expressed pretty accurately 
the family feeling for the loss of the mere rabble of the 
fleet She was taking part as a Vestal Virgin in a pro¬ 
cession, and when the ^wd pressed upon her more, 
closely than she liked, she was heard to exclaim that 
she wished her brother were aUve to get rid of some 
moi'e of them at sea. Loud must have been the curses 
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of the Roman army at Lilybaeum when the consul brought 
back the news of his own defeat and flight; and deep, 
certainly, was the resentment of the Roman Senate at 
his reckless incapacity. *^He was recalled; and, being 
ordered to nominate a Dictator in his stead, he named, 
with true Claudian effrontery, a freedman of his family, 
M. Claudius Glycia; but he was shortly after pilt on his 
trial, and met with the punishment which he deserved. 

The blockade of Lilybjeum, such as it was, was for 
the time practically at an end, and the Romans were 

Destruction “^o^e anxioiis to keep the troops who were 
of third already there from starving than to supplement 
Oman eet. imj^ber or to make the blockade effec¬ 
tive. A fleet of 800 merchant vessel^ laden with supplies 
of every kind, and convoyed by 120 ships of war, was 
despatched from Rome, and reached SjTacuse in safety. 
Anxious to take on board the provisions offered him by 
the ever-zealous Hiero, the consul, L. Junius Pullus, 
lingered awhile at Syracuse with half his fleet, while 
he sent forward the other half towards its destination. 
But the Carthaginians were on the look-out for them. 
Adherbal, admiral at Drepanum, was detcmiined to 
push his victory to the utmost. After sending as tro¬ 
phies to Carthage the ships which he had* taken, he 
despatched his vice-admiral Carthalo first to Lilybaeum, 
to attack the^ remainder of the Roman fleet which had 
taken refuge there, and thence to Heraclea, to await the 
arrival of the provision ships. The advanced portion of 
the Roman convoy, hearing of the approach of Carthalo, 
and unable to offer b^tle or to take to flight, ran into the 
nearest roadsteisd on that inhospitable coast, and pro¬ 
tected themselves, as best the^ could, by the military 
engines planted on the cliffs above. Carthalo, not caring 
to run unnecessary risk, and sure now of his game, kept 
watch at the mouth of a river hard by till they should be 
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obliged to move. Meanwhile the other portion of the 
Roman fleet had left Syracuse, had rounded Pachynus, 
and i«as sailing quietly along ijie coast in ignorance of 
the close proximity of their own and of the enemies* ships. 
To prevent the junction of the two fleets Carthalo ad¬ 
vanced to meet them, and they too, knowing their weak¬ 
ness, made for the nearest shore, a spot which, unfortu¬ 
nately for them, had neither harbour nor roadstead, and 
was exposed to every wind that blew. Carthalo, sure of 
his game, now lay-to in the offing, half-way between 
them, pinning with his small fleet the two much larger 
ones to the shore; but the weather-wise Carthaginian 
pilots saw the signs of a coming storm, and warned the 
admiral, while there was yet time, to make for shelter. 
He sailed round Pachynus eastward and was in calm 
water, leaving the storm to take care of the Romans ; 
and the storm did take care of them. Some of the crews, 
indeed, escaped to land, but the Boo ships were broken 
into fragments, ‘not a plank of them remaining,* says 
Polybius, ‘ which could be used again,’ and for miles 
along the coast the hungry foam was discoloured by the 
com intended for the famishing Roman army before 
Lilybaeum. 

When ffiis sad news reached Rome—the destruction 
of a third fleet by the waves and the undisputed mastery 
of the sea won back by the Carthaginians in the Mount 
fifteenth year of the war (b.c. 249) — there were 
symptoms of despondeAcy even in the Roman Senate j but 
the consul Junius was iimong those who had escaped from 
tlie wreck, and he made his way to<Lilybaeum, burning by 
some signal achievement to wipe out the blame which he 
felt might be thrown upon Jiim. Nor vras he disappointed. 
K few miles to the north of Drepanum, between it and 
Panormus, and standing back a little firom the coast, 
rises a mountain then called Eryx, and now knoMm Dy 
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the name of St Giuliano. It stands by Itself and, rising 
to a height of some 2,000 feet in solitary grandeur, is so 
imposing an object that^cient geographers and^histo- 
rians mention it which is 

really four times its height ' Right on its summit stood a 
temple of immemorial antiquity, dedicated to V^us, and 
celebrated for the wealth which it had amassed and had 
managed to retain amidst the vicissitudes of all the con¬ 
flicts that had raged around it It had been taken and 
retaken many times in the long contest between Diony¬ 
sius of Syracuse and Carthage, and more recently it had 
fallen before the assault of Pyrrhus; but, revered alike 
by Sicilians and Phoenicians, by Greeks and Romans, 
it had escaped plunder even at the 4 iands of the adven¬ 
turous prince who did not spare the wealthy sanctuary of 
Proserpine at Locri. Half-wdy up the mountain was a 
city which was not so proof against all the storms that 
blew as was the temple on its top, foi^j^Sp %een par* 
tially destroyed by the CarthaginianjS its 

inhabitants transferred to Drepanum: j aate rhea^^f its 
buildings must have still remained, anJ^P^as evventl) 
still an important position for defenOe.^ ©f^this natursd 
stronghold—mountain, fallen city, and^ temple^—one of 
the only three strongholds that still remained 10 the 
Carthaginians in Sicily, the consul Junius managed to 
get possessidh by a sudden attack, and held it firmly 
against any similar surprise from the enemy in the closely 
adjoining Drepanum. 

Such was the general condition of affairs (B.C. 247} 
when the great Hanilcar, 'the man whom Melcarth 
Huniicar protects,’ appeared upon the scene. Hamilcar 
Barca was the hcadtof the great family named 
.after him the Barcine—-the word Barca is the same as 
the Hebrew Barak—and well did HamilCar justify the 
uame which succeeding ages have always coupled with 
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hfs and Aithlifs alone of his family, by the * lightning* 
rapidity «dth which, in this the sixteenth year pf the war, 
he would now sweep the Italiantcoast with his privateers, 
now swoop down and carry off a Roman oncost, and 
anon would seize a stronghold, which the terror of his 
name a^e rendered impregnate, under the very eyes 
of an opposing army. Equally great as an admiral and 
a general, alter ravaging the Roman coasts from Locn 
to Cumas, he landed suddenly in the neighbourhood of 
Panormus and seized the' commanding elevation called 
Ercte (now Monte Pellegrino). This hill, like Eryx, 
rises to a height of about 2,000 feet, but, unlike it, on two 
of its sides rises sheer froth the sea; a third side rises 
equally perpendicular from the plain, while on the fourtli 
alone, which directly faces Panormus, at the distance of 
a mile and a half, is the plateau at all accessible. This 
stronghold l^^ilcar seized, and this he held for three 
years in |i^l%$||||ie Roman garrison at Panormusj and 
in the htear fortified camp placed almost at its 

base, A li|e efforts of the Romans to dislodge 

him, ^d, wh& he^ft it, he left it only of his own free 
will, 4> occupy a>^imilar, though a less advantageous, 
position elsewbpi^. 

Th^ place was admirably adapted for his purpose. 
At its base was a little cove into which his light ships 
might run laden mth the spoils of Italian or Mount 
Sicilian towns, accessible from the high ground 
occupied by his troops,^ut not accessible from any place 
on ^ore. There was an abundant spring of water on 
the very summit, and above, the precipitous cliffs that 
underpinned the mountain was a broad plateau which in 
that delicious climate Hamilcar found that, even at such 
an elevation, he could cultivate with success. A rounded 
top which crowned the whole was a post of observation 
commanding the country round, and, in case of need, 

A, l/, (3 m 
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vi^ld serve as an acropolis, where no one of the de* 
fenders need die unavenged. 

But neither the success of the consul Junius m. Eryx, 
nor the presence of a master spirit among the enemie$<«- 
Exhaustion which the Romahs could not fail to see—could 
of Romans, rouse the Senate to take the aqtive mea¬ 
sures which the times required. The drain upon the 
resources of the State had been too enormous. The 
muster-roll of the citizens had fallen in the last five years 
from 297,000 to 251,000—a sixth part of the whole. The 
(zr, the unit Of value among the Romans, which had 
originally weighed twelve ounces of copper, had now 
fallen, as Pliny tells us, to two ounces, to one-sixth, that 
is, of its former value. The State Was bankrupt, and the 
Senate could neither make up their minds to withdraw 
altogether from the war, nor yet to prosecute it with the 
necessary vigour. They still made believe to continue' 
the blockade of Lilybseum; but the seas were open to the 
Carthaginians, and everyone knew that as long as the 
seas were open to them they might laugh at all the 
efibrts of the Roman armies. 

Nor were the Carthaginians on their part more self- 
sacrificing or more far-sighted. Finding that the Romans 
Neglect of retired from the sea, they cut down their 

Canha- navy by a wretched economy to the narrowest 
gmians. p^jssible dimensions, and were quite content if 
only they could supply with food their heroic garrisons 
at Lilybasum and at Drepanum, not to make an effort to re¬ 
conquer any of the places which had so recently belonged 
to them. Having lighted at last upon an able general, 
they would not, indeed, interfere with his making the 
best use he could of the smalltband of mercenaries whom 
they had given him at so much a head, and, so far as 
they were concerned, he might utilise his few ships to 
collect supplies; but not to them must he look hence- 
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forward for more ships or men. The war, or his part of 
the war at all events, must henceforward support itself. 
If Haiftilcar, they argued, was sifbcessful in his venturous 
entei-prises, so much the better for them; if unsuccessful, 
he and not they lost, 

Menoa the five or six long and listless years of war 
which followed the appointment of Hamilcar; discredit¬ 
able enough lo the governments of the con- (;featncss of 
tending states, but ^:£$}iuuuiuag.to the honour Hamilcar. 
of that one heroic soul who, learning from the past 
the lesson which no Carthaginian general had yet been 
able to learn, applied it to the exigencies of the mo¬ 
ment with a patience, a perseverance, and an energy 
which seemed more lhan human; and conscious all the 
time, as it would seem, that his efforts were, for the 
present at least, foredoomed to failure, was yet content 
to sacrifice himself if only he might prepare the way for 
vengeance in the remoter future. What mattered it if 
Sicily was lost ? A greater Sicily might be found beyond 
the seas in Spain; a new world might be called into ' 
existence to redress the balance of the old. In that great 
coming struggle Africa should turn back the tide of 
aggression upon Europe, and Rome, not Carthage, should 
tremble for her safety. Hamilcar Barca was not far 
wrong. The genius of the son carried out what the 
father had planned and had prepared. The army of 
Hannibal, welded by th^ spark of his genius out of the 
most unpromising materials into one homogeneous and 
indissoluble whole, was the legitimate counterpart of the 
small band of mercenaries trained scf painfully by Hamil¬ 
car. The ultimate result of Hamilcaris patient struggles 
on Mount Krcte was the Notorious march of Hannibal 
on Rome. 

To explain a little. Hamilcar saw that the real d^,ct 
undor which the Cartha^T^s h aSTaSoure?^ 
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been the want of a tm st wQithv Their cavalry 

was e 5354 Trfiiti!f '5 once had borne 

down all belbre them; their ships had been 
IS plans, jjeaten, not by skill, but by brute force. But as 
long as they were without a body of infantry who, man for 
man, could stand up against the Roman legiQnarias, so 
long it was impossible that they could beat their enemies. 
The mercenaries who formed the bulk of the Carthaginian 
annies had sold their services to Carthage for gold; what 
wonder if they transferred their services at the critical 
moment to those who would appraise them more highly ? 
What wonder that Lilybseum had been all but betrayed, 
and that the temple of Eryx itself was on the point of 
being seized by Gallic deserters f^om the Carthaginian 
army ? To the task of remedying these defects Hamilcar 
addressed himself with a patience wd a self-restraint 
which is the more surprising the more conscious he must 
have been of his own s^jperiative talents for aggressive 
war upon a mighty scale. By enforcing strict discipline 
at any price; by never fighting a battle, and therefore' 
never risking a defeat; by maintaining a daily and 
hourly warfare with the Roman outposts, he gradually 
trained his troops to face the terrors gf the Roman 
presence, as the Romans on their part had at last trained 
themselves to face the terrors of the elephants. Knowing 
that he cou^d expect no efficient aid from Carthage, he 
determined, if possible, to savg her in spite of herself. 


;To attach the mercenaries to Carthage by ties of gra- 
ititude or respect or patriotism was impossible; but it 
itnight not be imp&sible 


utW^Aat^attactomt'not forhis own but?orlM3.Qpanb(y's 
good. 


How nobly Hamilcar carried out his resolve every 
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action of his life proves. Day after day he would sally 
from his mountain fastness, lUm a lion from its den, on the 
fair plams of Sicily. Unobserveda)r unattacked ujaachi^ 
he would pass by the Roman camp placed at nients. 
the foot of the mountain, and return with the supplies 
neq^saij to keep his small force from starving* Once 
we hear of him even at Catana, on the east coast of the 
island. His galleys, in the same way, would harry or 
alarm the coast of Italy even as far as Cumae. Never 
was a more harassing warfare waged, and yet there is 
little to record. Polybius remarks, that it is as impossible 
for the historian to do more than state these general 
facts, as jt is for the spectator at a prize-fight either 
see or to describe the blows rained by practised pu^^ts 
on one another when the contest is nearing its end. 
They know, perhaps, the strength and the skill of the 
combatants; they hear the heavy thud, and they see the 
lightning lunge; they note the result, but they cannot 
accurately observe or recount the process. So was it 
with Hamilcar; and yet it must be remembered that the 
struggle was hardly at present a life-and-death struggle, 
for the Romans seem never to have tried seriously to 
beard the lion in his den, and Hamilcar, with his handful 
of troops, can hardly have hoped to raise the siege of 
Lilybseum. At most he might distract the attention 01 
the Romans and impede their progress. 

So things might have gone on for ever, when Hamil¬ 
car {B.a 244) surprised even the Romans—^though by this 
time they could hardly have been surprised at 
anyriiing Hamilcar did—^by voluntarily aban- 
doning the stronghold endeared to him by three years of 
J^Mayir-breadth escapes andaromantic adventures, and at^ 
tacking Mount Eryx, a stronghold which lay nearer in¬ 
deed to the beleaguered Carthaginian cities of Drepanum 
and Lilybseum, but in all other respects was less advan* 
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tageouSy and at that very time was held in force by the 
Romans. He managed to dislodge the garrison from 
the ruined city halfway «p the mountmn, but he failed in 
all his efforts to take the temple on the summit^ occupied 
as it then was by a band of Gallic deserters who had 
been taken into their pay by the Romans, and 'i^)bo, since 
they carried their lives in their hands, were prepared to 
sell them as dearly as possible. Here, then, once more, 
was Hamilcar on an isolated hill, two miles from the 
coast, and therefore beyond the reach of immediate 
succours from his galleys, with a band of desperate 
enemies above him, and a Roman army encamped 
below ! Well might it seem that a single strenuous and 
united effort on the part of the Romans might bring 
Hamilcar to his knees, or that at Jill events he might be 
starved into a surrender. But this was not to be. For 
two more years did Hamilcar hold out in this most im¬ 
possible of situations, fighting, says Polybius, like a royal 
eagle, which, grappling‘*With another eagle as noble as 
'TiTinself, stops only to take breath from sheer exhaustion, 
or to gather fresh strength for the next attack. The war 
was fought out elsewhere, and its issue was decided by 
men of other mould and making than the royal soul of 
Hamilcar. 

It must have long since been apparent to the Roman 
Senate that iinless they could fit out a fleet more effective 
Supreme preceded it, Drepanum and 

Lilybseum might holcf out for ever, and that 
while they held out their own hold on the rest 
*of Sicily must be precarious. They had built four fleets 
since the war began, and all had been utterly de.stroyed; 
with what conscience could they now propose to throw 
more public money into the gulf, and to commit them¬ 
selves to the mercies of the hostile and insatiable sea ? 
Even if they should decree a property tax, it was doubtful 
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—such was the general distress—whether it could be 
levied But where public enteiprise failed, it .should be 
recorded to the eternal credit ofrthe Romans that private 
citizens were forthcoming who volunteered, either singly 
or in combination, to furnish ships of war to make up 
anether^fleet If the venture should prove successful, 
the State might repay them, should it like to do so, at its 
own time. If it failed, as every deet had failed before, 
they would have done nothing more than their duty, and 
dut^ must be its own reward. A good model was found 
in the Bfhodiah’s vessel which had been captured off 
Lilybaeum; and, as if to complete the dramatic history 
of this unlucky craft, the very trireme which had per¬ 
formed such prodigies of speed and daring for the Car¬ 
thaginians in the siege of Lilybseum was now to reproduce 
itself in the shape of 200 Roman vessels, which should 
raise the siege of that very town and bring the war to its 
conclusion. 

The consul, C. Lutatius Catulus, took the command 
of this pre-eminently patriotic armament early in the 
year B.C. 242; and once again Roman ships of Supreme 
war were to be seen riding in the harbours of 
Drepanum and Lilybseum. Hamilcar could gioians. 
now no longer receive supplies by sea, and unless he 
could break out in force, his surrender was, as it seemed, 
only a question of time; but the Carthaginians, hearing 
of the danger, and finding to their surprise that a Roman 
navy was again in Sfcilian waters, made for the first 
time a serious effort to support him. For four long years 
Hamilcar had borne the brunt of the conflict, without 
receiving supplies of men or money fromhome, and, now 
that they were about t* lose him, the Carthaginians 
awoke to a consciousness of his true value. But a fleet 
could not be built in a day, even by the Carthaginians ; 
and by the time the transports—for they were transports 
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rather than ships of y^zt —reached Sicily, Catultis had, 
by dint of constant training, transformed his landsmen 
into tolerably experienced sailors, * 

In March of the following year fB.a 241^ , Hanno, 
the Carthaginian admiral, made for Hier^ one of J he 

Battle of •“ hopes <rf aWe~ffbn> 

rSSdf” thence to communicate with Mount Eryx. His 
plan was to land his heavy cargo of com there, 
to take on board instead the pick of Hamilcaris men, 
and above all the great Hamilcar himself, and then, and 
not till then, to fight a decisive action. Catulus had 
already selected the best from among the Roman troops 
before Lilybseum to serve the same purpose on board hi.v 
ships; a id he now made for the principal of 

thevEgatian Isles, with the intention of cutting off Hanno 
from the shore, and bringing on a general action. On 
the morning of his intended attack a strong wind sprang 
up from the west, the very thing which the Carthaginians 
needed to carry them rapidly into Drepanum. To 
intercept them the Romans would have to contend 
against wind and tide as well, and from this even the 
bravest mariners might shrink. Catulus, Or. rather the 
Praetor Q. Valerius—^for Catulus was laid up,by a wound 
^knew the odds against him, and hesitated for a moment 
to face the risk; but reflecting that if he did not strike a 
blow, the enfemy would be able to take Hamilcar on 
board, and that Hamilcar was moje formidable than any 
storm, he determined to close with theJ||sser of two 
dangers. Down came the CarthaginiaivsBJps, heavy 
* with their cargo of cdin, but flying before the wind with 
all their sails spread, and the rowers using their oars aa 
well. When they saw the Ron&ns venturing out on such 
a sea to intercept them, they struck sails ai^d prepared 
for action. But the battle was over almost as soon as it 
began. After the first shock, the well-made, slightly- 
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built Roman ships, with their practised crews and their 
veteran soldiers, obtained an easy victory over the awk¬ 
ward mnd heavily-laden Carthaginian vessels, with their 
inexperienced rowers and their raw recruits. Fifty of 
the Carthaginian ships were sunk and seventy taken, the 
remain^pr escaping with the help of an opportune wind 
to Hiera. 



ictory, the victo:^ of the JEgatlon Isles.. 
. Both sides had p]^ed- 4 heir last card, 


l§h their spirit Magnom- 
(together broken; but it was im- gity.of 
possible to nt out a new fleet in time to relieve 
Hamilcar, and they wisely resolved, by utilising his great 
name and the indefinite possibilities of his future when 
driven to stand at bay, to obtain more favourable terms 
than would otherwise have been offered them. We 
could hardly wonder if Hamilcar had declined the thank¬ 
less duty, and had left the task of surrendering Sicily to 
those who far more than himself were responsible for it. 
But no thought of self seems ever to have entered his 
great soul. For his &ithful band of followers and their 
honour he^was jealous ; but of his own feelings of out¬ 
raged pride, and righteous indignation we hear nothing. 
He rejected with scorn the ungenerous proposal of Catu- 
lus that bis troops should give up their arms and pass un¬ 
der the yoke; and it was arranged that when peace should 
have been concluded,^ they should depart with all the 
honours of war. 

The terms of peace were then agreed upon b v Catulus 
an^t„.llaBulcar, subject to the subsequent ratifica&onby 
tSe Roman people. The Carthaginians we re Temwof 


to. 
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Jn^^xnnity of 2^200 talents. The Roman 
not satisfied with these conditions ; bat the p @ipbtedl ^ 
tiaries who were sent out «o the spot contented themselves 
with raising the indemnity by half as much again, while 
they halved the time in which it was to be paid. The 
easy terms thus granted—so far easier than tl^pse de 
manded by Regulus fifteen years before in the hey-day 
of his success—aie to be explmncd partly, no doubt, by 
the exhaustion of the Romans themselves, but partly 
also by the dread they felt as to what Hamilcar might 
still dare, if driven to desperation. As such it is the 
noblest homage paid by the conquerors to the military 
genius of the ‘unconquercd general of the conquered 
nation.’ Two individuals, and two only in the whole 
course of Roman history, seem by the mere fact of their 
existence to have inspired real terror into the Roman 
heart. The one was Hamilcar Barca, the other his, 
perhaps, still greater son. 

So ended the First Punic War ; the longest war, says 
Polybius, the most continuous, and the greatest which 
Cains and world had then seen; and it may be ques- 
losses. tinned, even now, whether there has ever been 
a war in whidi the losses were so frightful, and the im¬ 
mediate gain to either party so small. The Romans 
had indeed gained Sicily; but Sicily with the one ex¬ 
ception of thq dominions of Hiero, which were still to 
belong to him and not to the Romans, was then drained 
of everything which made it worth having. Its territories 
had been ravaged, its population swept away, its towns 
destroyed one after the other. Greek as well as Phoe¬ 
nician enterprise and civilisation had been almost blotted 
out The island has never eAirely recovered its pro¬ 
sperity. Its soil is still in great part uncultivated, its 
population is one of the most degraded in Europe. To 
set against this equivocal gain, the Romans had lost 70c 
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ships of the line, containing not less than 70,000 men, 
and army after army had fallen victims to starvation, to 
pestilence or the sword. The Carthaginians, on their 
part, had lost 500 ships of war, but the crews which 
manned them, and the soldiers who formed the staple of 
their agnies, were such as, in their callous indifference, 
they could bear to part with; for more were to be had 
for money from their still vast recruiting ground. The 
richness of their soil, and the abundance of their irriga¬ 
tion had already repaired the injury done by Regulus. 
They had been driven indeed from Sicily; but had not 
the Phoenicians been driven before, in like manner, from 
Crete, from Cyprus, and from Asia Minor ? What mat¬ 
tered it if, with the enterprise and buoyancy of their 
race, they could still found new colonies, and build up a 
new empire in countries whither the Romans had never 
penetrated, and of which they had hardly yet heard the 
names ? 

Everything portended an early renewal of the conflict 
on a more gigantic scale. Rome by crossing the narrow 
Straits of Messana had entered on her career, for good or 
evil, of universal conquest and aggression. Carthage 
was still mistress of the western half of the Mediterranean, 
and had no intention of voluntarily retiring from it. 
More than this : Hamilcar Barca was still alive—Hamil- 
car Barca, with his patience and his genius, with his 
burning patriotism and his thirst for revenge; above all, 
with his infant son. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HAMILCAR BARCA AND THE MERCENARY W 4 ^K. 

(B.C. 241-238.) 

The twenty-two years which separated the First from 
the Second Punic War were not years of rest to either 
Events be- Rome* or Carthage. The Carthaginians had 
andwrai^ barely concluded peace when they found that 
Panic wan. they had to face dangers far more terrible, 
and foes far more implacable than *any they had met 
with in the twenty-three years^ war from which they had 
just emei^ed. llie Romans, on their part, busied them¬ 
selves in organising their newly conquered province; in 
appropriating to themselves, with • shameless meanness 
and injustice, the island of Sardinia, the oldest foreign 
possession of the Carthaginians, and that which, next 
after Sicily, had been the object of her most jealous pre¬ 
cautions; in suppressing Illyrian piracy and extending 
their northern frontier from the Apennines tg the Alps. 
Let us bridge over the interval between the war of Ha- 
milcar and the war of Hannibal, not by describing these 
events in detaih; but by touching on them just so fax as 
they bring into clear light the dealings of either nation 
with their dependencies, or as they directly influenced 
the mightier struggle which was looming in the distance. 

The great Hamilcd)*, during his three years of war¬ 
fare at Mount Ercte, had managed to make the war sup- 
Tzoftnieiit of itself; but during the last two years at Efyx, 

when he was cut offfrom the sea, and was hard 
pressed by enemies alike on the peaks above and in the 
plains below him, he had found it difficult enough to 
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pFOCttre the bare necessaries of life for his troops, and he 
had been able to pay them by promises, and by promises 
only«tt That he was able to keep his band of fickle bar¬ 
barian followers in so dangerous a position for a couple 
of years without remunerating them for their services, and 
yeit witiiout any symptom of mutiny or insubordination on 
their part, is not the least striking testimony to his com¬ 
manding personal qualities. When the war was finished 
he handed them over, with spirits still unbroken, to Ges- 
con, the Carthaginian commander at Lilybseum, and to 
Gescon fell the disagreeable duly of transporting them to 
Africa, and of informing the home government of their 
obligations towards them. But the party then in power 
at Carthage were aft once short-sighted and unscrupulous. 
They neither paid the mercenaries their arrears of pay, 
nor told them boldly that they could not do so. 

Things soon assumed a threatening aspect. The muti¬ 
neers to the number of 20,000 marched for Carthage and 
pitched their camp near Tunis; and the govern- Revolt of 
ment, thoroughly frightened, began to cringe “*e*««n«des. 
when they could no longer threaten, and sent out provi¬ 
sions to be sold at a nominal price in the hostile camp. 
This only qiade the mutineers despise them the more. New 
promises and new concessions were met by new and more 
exorbitant demands. The mutiny had come to a head. 11 
had found leaders in Spendius, a runaway Campanian 
slave, in Matho, an ^African, who had served with dis¬ 
tinction in Sicily, and in Autaritus, a Gaul. Gescon, who, 
in a 6t of impatience at the insolence of their demands, 
had let slip the wish that the malcontents would lay their 
demands before Spendius and not before him, was taken 
at his word. He was thrown into chains; the money he 
had brought with him was seized, and the war began. 
Messengers were at once despatched by Spendius and 
Matho to the peoples of Africa summoning them to 
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libeity; the joyful news spread from village to village 
and was enthusiastically responded to by the natives. 

Men flowed in so plentifully that the rebel generals 
were able at once to begin the siege of Utica and Hippo 
Rising of Zarytus, the two places which, alone of the sur- 
iwtives. rounding African and Phoenician citifs, had 
hitherto signalised themselves by their attachment to the 
oppressor. Money was so abundant that Spendius was 
able not only at once to discharge all the arrears of pay 
to his troops, but also to meet all the immediate expenses 
of the war. The Carthaginian government had never 
yet been in such sore distress. In a moment they had 
been cut off from the rich districts which supplied them 
with food, which filled their treasmy with money, and 
their armies with their best troops. They had no ships, 
for their last fleet had just been destroyed in Sicily, and 
they had no independent allies, for it was the fate of 
Carthage—^the fate, it must be added, she too well de¬ 
served—^never to possess any. It was useless to treat 
for peace with men who were loaded with the accumu¬ 
lated wrongs of centuries, and were burning for revenge. 
The natives remembered the crucifixion of 3,000 of their 
countrymen, the finale of their partial and unsuccessful 
attempt at revolt during the invasion of Regius a few 
""years before; and they were determined that this revolt 
should be neith^ partial nor unsuccessful. Bitterly must 
the Carthaginians have rued their cruelty when they 
reaped its natural consequences, wlien they found that the 
proverb ‘as many slaves, so many enemies,’ was in their 
case no figure of rhetoiic, but the stem and simple truth. 

Among the magistrates who had acquired the special 
confidence of the governing clk][ue at Carthage by the 
Haono and ^unount of money which they had squeezed out 
Homiicar, of the subject communities, no one was more 

conspicuous than Hanno, and he it was whom they now 
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Bclected for the chief command in the Libyan war, a sad 
omen of the character which it was likely to assumOi 
Haniy) was the personal enemyjof Hamilcar, and was as 
incapable as he was self-confident If he won a partial 
success he failed to follow it up, and after having won, as 
h^tho^ht, a complete victory, he allowed his camp to 
be surprised and taken. The government in its distress 
was obliged to apply to Hamilcar, the man whom they 
had treated so ill in Sicily, and whom they had treated 
worse still in the persons of his trusted veterans when 
the war was over. But Hamilcar, still placing his country 
before all else, consented to serve the government which 
had betrayed him. He induced or compelled the easy¬ 
going citizens to enlist, and having got together a force 
of seventy elephants and 10,000 men, he managed to slip 
through the armies, which, stationed as they were, one at 
Utica and the other at Tunis, had almost cut Carthage 
off from Africa; and then, by his strict discipline, by his 
energy, and by his influence with the Numidian chiefs, 
he defeated the enemy in a pitched battle and, over¬ 
running the country, recovered several towns which had 
revolted, and saved others which were being besieged. 
Deserters, some of them, doubtless, veterans of his own, 
came over to his side; and Spendius and Matho, fear¬ 
ing wholesale desertions, determined to cut down their ^ 
bridges and burn their boats, by involving the whole 
force in an act of atrocity which not even Hamilcar could 
forgive. 

Panic is always cruel, and the panic of barbarians, if 
less culpable, is far more uncontroiUable than the panic of 
civilised men. By a well-laid plan Spendius The trace- 
and Matho contrived to*create such a panic. 

Those who counselled moderation were greeted with the 
cry of ‘ Treason, treason ! * or < Smite him, smite him ! ’ 
and when in this way a reign of terror had been esta* 
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the Irreconcilables carried ever^tfamip th^r own 
way. 13 e 5 COI^ ‘the soldier's iEriend,' lay ready to diehr 
ha|i<L He and his ccnngany of 700 men were M^.out to 
execution, and, having'been cruelly mutilated, were 
thrown, still living, into a ditch to perish, and from that 
day forward the war deserved the name by whjch 4 is 
known in history, the ‘ 

tsEyateJKar-* ' . 

.Up(& its faoirqrs'jire need not he» dwell. ■ Suffice 
it to say that Hamilcat was driven to make reprisals 
Its horrors for the--barbari£ies of the Libyans by thawing 
wbd end. jjjg prisoners to be trampled to death by the 
elephants, and the i^^was^enceforward, in the literal 
s^se of the word, The Carthagpnian go* 

vemment managed, even in this supreme hour, to thwart 
Hamilcar by allowing* his‘ inveterate enemy Hanno, dis¬ 
credited as he to share the command with him. ‘ 
Nor was it' till after the quarrels which ensued had 
led to many reverses; till the news arrived of the total 
destruction of their own ships in a storm, of the re 
volt of Hippo and of Utica, the towns which alone bad 
been faithful to Carthage in the invasions of Agathodes 
and Regulus \ above all, till the news had come of the 
insurrection of the mercenaries in Sardidi^ and the 
groba.ble loss of that fair island, that the Carthaginians 
allowed the voice of the anny to be heard, and cOm* 
diitted to Hamilcar once again the sole command. 
Hamilcar soon penned the Libyans in their fortided 
camp near Tunis, and so effectually cut them off from all 
supplies that they w^ driven to eat first their prisoners 
and then their slaves; and it was not till they had begun 
to look wistfully upon one another that some of thechlefr, 
with Spendius at their head, came forth to ask d>f the 
parley which they had themselves forbidden. .Hamilow 
oemanded that t«i of the mercenaries, to be named by 
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hitnself^ should be given up, while the rest of the army 
should be allowed to depart unarmed with one garment 
each. •This having been agreed upon^ Haniilcaf im¬ 
mediately named Spendius and bis fellow legates, and 
threw them into chains. The rebel army tliinking, as 
wellthe^ might, that Hamilcar had bees guilty of sharp 
practice, dew to arms. They were still 49,000 in miimber, 
but they were without leaders, nnd they were exterminated 
almost to a^an. Matho still held out at Tunis, and 
when Spendius was crucified by Hamilcar in front of its 
walls, Matho, by a sudden sally on the other side of the 
town, took a Carthaginian general prisono*, and shortly 
afterwards crucified him with fifty' others bn the very 
spot which had witnessed the last agonies of Spendius. 
A horrible interchange of barbaijties \ The army of 
Matho was soon afterwards cut to pieces. The rebel 
chief himself was taken prisoner, and) after being led in 
triumph through the streets of the capital, was put to 
death with terrible tortures {B .C. So ended 

the Truceless War, after a durationoTmree years and 
four months, with the total extermination of those who 
had made it truceless i * a war,* says Polybius, and he 
says truly, *by far the most cruel and inhuman of which 
he had ever heard.’ 


CHAPTER VIJl. 

HAMILCAR BARCA IN AFRld^ AND SPAIN. 

(B.C 238-219.) # 

During the desperate struggle for life on the part of 
the Carthaginians which has just been related, the 
Romans had, on the whole* behaved with moderation, 
d, H. H 
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or even with generosity, to their conquered foe. Had it 
pleased them to make one more effort and once again 

Romeduring ^ Roq^an army upon African soU, when 

Mercenary they Were invited to do so by the revolted 
Uticans and by the mercenaries themselves, 
there can be little doubt that Carthage would have fallen, 
and that there would have been no Second and ^o iriiird 
Punic War to relate; and bad they dreamed of what lay 
deep hidden in Hamilcar^s breast, or of the vast military 
genius which was being reared amidst those stormy 
scenes in his infant son, no exertion would have appeared 
too great to make, and no danger too desperate to dare, 
even to the cautious Roman Senate. 

But when the genius of Hamilcar had saved Car¬ 
thage and an expedition was being fitted out by the 
Seizes Cor- government to recover Sardinia which had re- 

m and volted, the Romans, professing to believe that 
Sardinia. - . ^ -i 

the armament was intended to act against 

themselves, and hatching up various fictitious grievances, 
threatened the Carthaginians with instant war if they 
dared to molest those who had thrown themselves on 
their protection. It was an act of unblushing and yet, 
at the same time, hypocritical effrontery on the part of 
the Romans, hardly less base, and certaidly more inex¬ 
cusable, than had been their support of the Mamertines. 
But the Carthaginians had no choice but to submit to 
the right of the strongest, and they gave up not Sardinia 
only, but such parts of Corsica a^ they had ever claimed, 
and were compelled also to atone for their warlike 
intentions by payingnan indemnity of 1,200 talents to the 
outraged and peace-loving Romans. Hamilcar once 
more showed his greatness uby submitting to the in¬ 
evitable ; but the iron must have entered into his soul 
more deeply than ever, and he must have bound himself 
by still more binding oaths, if such could be found, to 
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drink the cup of vengeance to the dregs when the time 
should come, or to perish in the attempt. 

It might have been thought^that the incapacity of 
the governing classes at Carthage and the double disas¬ 
ters which they had brought upon the country 
wouy have so seriously discredited them that wm parties 
Hamilca^ Barca and his Patriotic Party would ^-®*’**“*®* 
for a time, at all events, have been supreme in the State- 
but so far was this from being the case that, while Hamil- 
car was returning redhanded from the desperate victory 
which had saved the State, the party of Hanno was strong 
enough and impudent enough to place the deliverer upon 
his trial He had been—they did not scruple to assert— 
the cause of the Mercenary War, for he had made pro¬ 
mises of pay to his troops which he had not been able to 
perform ! But it was beyond the power or the impudence 
even of the Carthaginian Peace Party to find him guilty, 
and the indictment seems to have fallen by its own weight 
or its own absurdity. There had been sharp conflicts for 
• some time past between the War and the Peace Party, 
between the i ^eformers and th e reacti onaries, at Carthage; 
and the events of the last few *^aiSf^*a 3 f*m^de the dis¬ 
tinction between them sharper still Around Hanno— 
called, one would think in irony, Hanno the Great-^ 
gathered all that Was ease-loving, all that was short¬ 
sighted, all that was selfish in the great republic. The 
commercial, the capitalist, the aristocratical interests 
seem, on the whole, to Have followed his lead. Around 
Hamilcar Barca, on the other hand, gathered all that 
was generous and far-sighted ; all, ig fact, who were not 
content to live in peace, knowing that after them would 
come the deluge. Jewish kings, and those by no means 
the worst of their race, were often consoled when they 
heard on their repentance that the evil should come not 
in their own but in their sons’ days. Not so was Hamih 
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car Barca, and not such were his followers. But he was 
the head of a minority only, and finding that it was impos* 
sible to bring the majority over to his way of thinking, or 
to reform them by pressure from without, he determined 
to accept, or, it may be, to demand, a post in which he 
could serve his country more effectually. He obtained 
from the fears, the hatred, or the hopes of those opposed 
to him the tommand of the army, an appointment which, 
for dififerent reasons, must have been equally acceptable 
to his friends and his enemies. He first stamped out 
the embers of the Libyan revolt which were still smoul¬ 
dering in the country' to the west of Carthage, and then, 
accompanied by the fieet, made his way slowly along the 
Mauritanian coast towards the immediate god of his 
long-cherished schemes. When he reached the Pillars 
of Hercules (b.c 237), on his own undivided responsibility, 
be crossed the straits and set foot in another country and 
another continent 

It was a bold step, but it was a wise one. If Carthage 
was to be saved at all from the ruin which Hamilcar and ^ 
Hamiicar keen-sighted men saw impending over it, it 
it must be by Hamilcar and Hamilcaris army. 
But where in Africa could he raise an army ? 
and how, when it was raised, could be have fed it there ? 
The merchant princes of the city who linder the pressure 
of necessity, had enrolled themselves in his ranks to de¬ 
fend their aJl, had returned to their businesses or their 
pleasures as soon as the immediate danger was over. 
His own veterans, and thousands of other Libyans who 
under his training might have become as valuable as 
they, had been, by the most tragic of necessities, exter¬ 
minated by Hamilcar himself in the late war; and he 
could hardly hope just then to enlist others who could 
serve him as their predecessors might have done. A few of 
bis Sicjliazi officers, indeed, still followed the banner of 
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Iheir chief, and a few devoted friends and members of his 
family were left behind at Carthage, and these last, if 
they held no office in the State,^showed that they could 
do more, If they were not allowed to govern, their ability 
and their patriotism yet gave them the divine right to rule. 
Of this nothing could deprive them; and, like the Medici at 
Florence, or the Dukes of Orange in the Netherlands, 
this half-outlawed Barcine family actually received foreign 
embassies and concluded foreign treaties, as an indepen¬ 
dent body, co-ordinate with the Senate itself! But 
officers alon'e cannot make an army, and the Barcine 
family, powerful as it was, could not induce the money- 
loving Carthaginian merchants to untie their purse-strings 
in support of the distant and chimerical projects of Ha¬ 
milcar. Nothing could be done at Carthage without 
money; and it was necessary for Hamilcar, if he would 
hold his own, not only to pay his troops but to remit 
large sums to Carthage in order to keep his supporters 
there together and to maintain his influence. 

Now it must have seemed to the eager eye of the 
Carthaginian patriot as though Spain had been created 
for the very purpose of supplying all these various and 
conflicting wants. It was from Spain, if from anywhere, 
and by Hamilcar, if by anyone, that Carthage might be 
saved. The previous history of the Spanish peninsula, 
and its immemorial connection with the Phoenicians, the 
fathers of the Carthaginian race, were all in favour of his 
projects. It was from Tarshish, or Tartessus, the dis¬ 
trict abutting on the very straits which he had to cross, 
that, as far back as the time of Solbmon, had come the 
strange animals and the rich minerals which were landed 
in the harbours of Phoenicia proper, and which had so 
ailarged the ideas and transformed the instincts of the 
untravelled and exclusive Israelites. In more recent 
times Gades (Gaddir), on almost the same spot, itself a 
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Phcenician colony, and boasting of a splendid temple to 
Melcarth, the patron god of both Tyre and Carthage, 
had served as an empoFium for the products alik*e of the 
Scilly Isles and the Niger. For centuries Phoenicians 
had thus found in Spain what, centuries after, Spain 
herself was destined to find in Mexico and Peiu; ahd it 
was principally to maintain her connection with this 
Eldorado that that long line of factories, known in later 
times as the Metagoniice Urbes^ had been planted at equal 
distances on the most suitable points of the barren Mau¬ 
ritanian coast. It was no slight advantage, too, for Ha- 
milcar*s purposes, that the connection of Spain with Car- 
thcige had hitherto been commercial only and not im¬ 
perial ; otherwise the deadly hatred which accompanied 
the spread of the Carthaginian rule in Africa must have 
sprung up in Spmn as well, and Hamilcar would have 
had as much to do in pulling down as in building up, 
and his great constructive genius would not have had 
free play. 

It was into such a land of promise that Hamilcar 
now passed. Its gold and silver mines, worked hence- 
Character forward by Phoenician enterprise and skill, 
Mid death of yielded many times as much as -they had ever 
HamUcar. yjejdgj before. With part of the produce Ha¬ 
milcar paid,|he Spaniards themselves who had flocked 
to his standard \ but, as with his Libyan followers at 
Ercte and at Eryx, it was the spell of his personal influence, 
far more than the gold he was now able to promise and to 
give them, which kept them ever afterwards indissolubly 
'attached to him. Part he remitted annually to Carthage, 
as the price he paid to her for being allowed to carry out 
his schemes for her safety an& her empire. His soldiers, 
his generals, his own son-in-law, Hasdrubal, intermarried 
with the natives and made their interests one with their 

I 

own. For nine long years—years to which Polybius, un- 
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fortunately, has devoted scarcely as many lines— Hannl . 
jacjKQdggi^t^ his ey^ M^^d, feed 

Higfant gAaij but usmg no dhwoithy means in order 
to reachil;i-and when the end was almost in view, when\ 
it seemed that he might himself carry out his magnificent j 
schfemesi he died a soldier’s death, fighting, sword inf 
hand, and left to the ‘ lion’s brood,’ as he loved to call— 
and well might he call—^his sons, the rich but the dan¬ 
gerous heritage of his genius, his valour, and his undying 
hatred to Rome. We know all too little of Hamilcar’s 
heroic struggles in Sicily, of his death-grapple with the 
revolted Libyans, and of the achievements of the last nine 
years of his life, alike in peace and war, in Spain. Did i 
we know more, the world would, in all probability, admit j 
that, in c^agUyjf not in performance, in desert if not in 
fortU Bfi. hp,,was, the equal of hirwo'nSeffiT But"we 


know at least enough to justify the judgment passed half 
a century later by one who was, assuredly, no friend to 
Carthage, and yet who, in spite of his narrow Roman 
prejudices, and his ^Delmda est Carthago^ solely 

by the traces he saw in Spain of what the great man had 
done, pronounced emphatically that there was ‘ no king 
like Hamilcar.’ 

Hamilcar died m battle in the year B.C 22Z, His 
son Hannibal was then not quite nineteen years of age, 
and was too young at once to succeed his HasdnilMd 
father; but the command did not pass out of “ 
the family. It devolved on Hasdrubal, the son-in-law 
and faithful companion of Hamilcar, one who was en¬ 
dowed with something of his militily talents and with no 
small part of his influence over men. The empire which 
Hamilcar had founded in*Spain Hasdrubal organised and 
enlarged. Above all, he gave it a capital in New Car¬ 
thage, a town which, from its admirable situation on the 
south-east coast, from its convenient harbour, and from 
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its proximity to some rich silver mines which were just 
then discovered, seemed destined to be all that its proud 
name implied, and to spiead the Phoenician arts and em¬ 
pire in Europe and the ocean beyond, even as the Old 
Carthage had spread them over the Mediterranean and 
in Africa. Tribe after tribe of Iberians soliqjted -the 
honour of enrolling themselves as subjects of a power 
which knew how to develop their resources in the in¬ 
terest of the natives as much as in its own; which found 
them work to do and paid them well for dping it; and 
when Hasdrubal, B.C. 221, in the eighth year of his com¬ 
mand, fell by the hand of a Celtic assassin, he had ex¬ 
tended, in the main by peaceful means, the rule of the 
Barcides from the Baetis to the Tagds. 

liaajjdbaljKas now ,in Jus., twnnty-siath year. The 
‘'soldiers^up^jmously proclaimed him commander-in- 
Hannibars their choicc was ratified by the Car- 

vow. thaginian government. He was still young 
for the Herculean task which lay before him \ but he was 
strong in the blood of Hamilcar which was flowing in his 
veins, strong in the training which he had received, strong 
above all in the consciousness of his religious mission; 
none the less so, that the secret of it remained locked in 
his own breast till all chance of fulfilling it in its entirety 
had passed away for ever. It was not till he was an old 
man, living in ^exile at the court of King Antiodms, but, 
even so, an object of suspicion anp of terror alike to the 
Syrian king and to the Roman Senate, that be told the 
simple story of that which, far more than military ambi¬ 
tion, more even than^the love of country and the con¬ 
sciousness of his supreme ability, had been the ruling 
motive of his life. In h^§ year, so he told Antio- 
chus, vdtezLbii^ f^tbef 4 .i 3 ^amilcat,^asabout»t» set o^ 
his command in Spain^and was sacrificing to the.sujw«me 
God of his country, he bade the attendants with^i^Wi 
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asked the little Hannibal if he would like to go with him 
to the wars. The boy eagerly assented. * jLgy y; pur 
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to aay ^hat Hannibal was a man * of worse than Punic 
faith, with no reverence for what was true or sacred^i 
serving no God, and keeping no oath.’ The accusaticm 
is untrue in every point; but even Livy must have him¬ 
self admitted that to this oath, at least, he was true, that 
this Cod, at least, he reverenced, and that this religious 
mission hie kept before his mind and carried out to the 
best of his superlative ability, from that day even to the 
day of his death. From the age of Jime to eigl^teen^ h et 
had , watc hftcL>.ia»sile.nce the patient development of his] 
father’s far-sighted designs. From eighteen to twenty-/ 
five his had been, in the main, the hand to strike and th^ 
will to carry out, while Hasdrubal’s had been the mind tc? 
plan and the right to command ; and now in his twentyr 
sixth year he was called upon to stand alone, to enter 
upon his great inheritance of obligation, and by hk, 
patience and his impetuosity, by his powers of persuasion^ 
and of command, by his energy and his inventiveness, by 
his arts and by his arms, to redeem his early pledge. > 
But why had the Romans been looking calmly on 


while the Barcine family were winning back for them¬ 
selves, and for the Sta^e at large in Spain, all, Gallic war 
and more than all,, that they had lost in Sicily ? 

They had to face a formidable enemy nearer Rome. The 
whole of the region to the north •of the Apennines and 
the Rubicon still belonged to the Gauls, and one of their 
tribes, the Boii, who dw&t between the Apennines and 
the Po, frightened at the work of the popular champion 
Flaminius—^thc division of the lands which had once be¬ 
longed to their Senonian brethren amongst the poorer 
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citizens of Rome—and fearing that their own turn wotalct 
come next, determined to anticipate the evil day. A 
movement amongst the C^auls was known by a name of 
terror (jtumut/us) even in the later days of the Republic, 
and at this time the memories of the Allia and of the 
burning of Rome were too fresh to allow the ^oman 
Senate to take any half-measmres. A Gallic man and 
woman were buried alive by order of the Senate in the 
Ox market, in hopes of thus fulfilling the dread oracle 
which promised a share of Roman soil to the Gauls. A 
Uvife en masse of the military resources of the con¬ 
federation was decreed; and those actually under arms in 
various parts of the Roman dominions are said by Polybius 
to have reached the astonishing nuniber of 170,000 men. 

* Against such a nation under arms,^ as Polybius signifi¬ 
cantly adds, Hannibal was on the point of marching with 
20,000 men ! 

But the terrors of the Gauls were destined, on this 
occasion (B.C. 225), soon to pass away. The Transalpine 
Battle of barbarians, who fought, many of them, stark 
Telamon. naked, with two javelins {gtesa) in their hands, 
or with swords that bent at the first blow, fell an easy 
prey to the skilful dispositions of the Roman armies. 
Surrounded by the two consuls near Telamon in Etmri^ 
they were almost exterminated, and the Roman Capitol 
was filled with the standards and the golden necklaces 
and the bracelets which were the trophies of the victory. 
The Romans followed up their success with vigour, and 
transferred the war into the enemy^s country. The 
Boians suffered the fafe which they had anticipated and 
which they had in vain tried to avert, and the name of 
Italy might be now extended, on the east of the peninsula 
at all events, to the line of the Po. In the following 
year, C. Flaminius, a man whose name has been already 
mentioned, and of whom we shall hear again at a critical 
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point in the Second Punic War, led a Roman army, for 
the first time in their history, across that river and, attack* 
ing the Insubrians, took their 'capital city, Mediolanum 
(Milan); while Marcellus, the consul of the year B.C. 223, 
was able to dedicate, in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, the 
spoHawpima which he had taken in single combat from 
the Gallic chieftain. The Romans riveted their grasp 
on their new conquests by founding, more suou two new 
colonies, Placentia and Cremona, on either side of the 
Po, and by completing that imperishable monument of 
their organising and constructive genius, the Flaminia 
Via, the great military road of Northern Italy, from 
Rome to Ariminum. Nor were these precautions taken a 
moment too soon; for before the Romans had esta¬ 
blished themselves firmly bn tlie line of the Po, Hannibal 
was on the Ebro; and to the surprise of the Roman 
Senate, and the terror of not a few among the Roman 
citizens, it was now apparent for the first time that the 
approaching contest might possibly be Waged, not in 
Africa for the possession of Carthage, but in Italy for the 
possession of Rome. 

But we must now return to HannibaL During the first 
two years of his command (B.C . 221 -219) 8^^' 

X agHSti nd . fi i( r ii%»ced 

t 9 . of !tbs Ebro to sub- h«afeg»« 

mission. But there was one exception. The 
town of Saguntum. a G reek colony—so the inhabitants 
boasted—from Zacynthus 7 iwi 3 near the site of the modem 
Murviedro (Muriveteres), though far to the south of the 
Ebro, the stipulated boundary*line between the two 
powers,had^rpjcdwjtihRome; andHasdru-i 
bal, nay Hannibal himself, had up to this time forbomc| 
to attack it. Hannibal knew that he could choose his own | 
time for picking a quarrel, and now the ground seemed \ 
clear before him. To the Roman ambassadors who came > 
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to warn him not to attack an aUy of theirs, he gave an 
Vvasive mswer, and referred them to the Carthaginian 
Senate, while he prosecutcpd the preparations for the siege 
with redoubled vigour. For eight months the Sayuntines 
1 held out, and when they could hold out no t&e 

I chiefs kindled a fire in the market-place, and tbrev^into it 
I first their valuables and then themselves. Hannibal, who 
had been wounded in the course of the siege, divided a 
part of the booty amongst his troops; a part he despatched 
to Carthage, in hopes of committing those who received 
it beyond the hope of recall to his great enterprise. He 
then retreated into winter quarters at New Carthage and, 
dismissing his Spemish troops to the enjoyments of their 
homes for the winter, bade them refUm to the camp at 
the approach of spring, prepared for whatever it might 
bring forth. 

The Romans had by their dilatoriness allowed Sa- 
guntum to fall, but they were now not slow in demanding 
War satisfaction for it. An e mbassy was ^ent direct 
declared. to Ca rthage demanding the surrender of Han- 
qibaJ, thje^authorjof^tEe outrage, on pain of instant war. 
The Romanr?6ndly hoped that the Carthaginian peace 
party would seize the opportunity of compassing their 
chief end at the easy price of the surrender of so trouble¬ 
some a servant, or master, as was Hannibal. But the 
gold of Hannibal had done its work, and was more 
potent than Hanno*s honeyed tongue. The peace party 
dared hardly to mutter their half-hearted counsels; and 
when Fabius, the chief of the embassy, held up his 
sayfrig, * 1 carry^iere peace and war; choose ye 
which ye win'havfe us whichever you please,* 

replied the Carthaginians. then,’ said Fabius; 

and the decision was greeted, as is usual in times of such 
excitement, by the short-sighted acclamations of the 
masses. They feel the enthusiasm of the moment; they 
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do not realise its tremendous^ responsibility. They see 
with th^ mind’s eye the pomp and pride and dreamy 
stance of war; they do not seeiits horrors and its devas- 
tatitms. They hear the din of preparation; they are 
dea;^ till it is too late, to the cry of agony or to the wail 
of the^bereaved; else war would never, as experience 
proves it so often is, be welcomed as a boon; would j 
be submitted to only^as the most dire necessity. 

The die was now cast, and the arena was cleared for 
the foremost man of his race and his time, perhaps the 
mightiest military genius of any race and of any time— 
one idth whom, in this particular, it were scant justice 
to compare either Alexander, or Caesar, or Marlborough/ 
and who, immeasurably above him as he is in all moral 
qualities, may, on the score of military greatness, be 
named without injustice in the same breath with Napoleon, 
and Napoleon alone. 


CHAPTER IX 

SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

(ac 2i8::aoi.J V 

PASSAGE OF ms RHONE AND THE ALPS, 

‘ B.C. 218. 

There was still a brief interval of preparation before the 
rival nations could meet in battte-airay, and Hannibal 
utilised it to the utmost He took measures Pmanubw 
for the safety of Spain fluring his absence by H«inih*L 
garrisoning it with 15,000 trusty Libyans, while Libya 
he garrisoned with as many trusty Spaniards, thus 
making, in a certain sense, each country a security for 
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the good behaviour of the other. The supreme command 
I in Spain he committed to his younger brother Hasdrubid; 

and during the winter fri^dly messages passed and rei- 
. passed between New Carthage and the chieftains of 
[ Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul. It is smd that nego¬ 
tiations were carried on even with Antigonus, king oi 
Macedonia, to arrange for a combined attack ofl Italy 
from east and west at once. 

But was Italy to be readjfid, bj J^d sea ? The 
Phcenicians had not yet lost their maritime skill; the sea 
He deter- their honie ; and, had the Carthaginians 

«M pwto go so willed it, a fleet might have been collected 
^ in the harbour of N ew Carthage which probably 

could have bidden defiance to any that the Romans could 
have raised acrainst it. Why then did Hannibal, the 
greatest product of the Phoenician race, perhaps of all 
the Semitic races—and certainly the noblest embodiment 
of the national spirit and will of Carthage—p refer a 
lg£lii4cuim^ which involved the crossing of bro^^d 
rapid riyersr-^ lofty and of .unknown mountain chains, 
ami^ races proverbial for their fickleness and faithless- 
ness ; a journey which would take months instead of 
^ays, aha which, if it failed at all, must fail altogether? 
Was it that the Carthaginian government was backward 
or unable to supply the ships it giat ^H annibal 

misf;;alculated t^ and ^der>estimat^ the 

^mgera of the ^te whi^ he chose ? Perhaps both, in 
pai^ It is no slur upon the miHtary qualities of the 
great Carthaginian to suppose that he did not fully realise 
the difficulties of the jask he was undertaking, a task 
which no description given by interested and friendly 
mountaineers could have brought adequately home to 
him. But what, no doubt, especially determined him to 
mdee the attemnt was the alliance which he bad already 
conclu ded w ith the .fonmidable tnbes of Gaul itself and 
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Hannibals Army, 

oUtoUieiii Italy, Swooping down from the Alps on the 
rich fields of Itsdyi his numbers swelled by the reinforce-' 
ments he would have gathered his course from Farther 

Gaul, he would, by a first success, rally all their brethren 
in Hither Gaul to his standard. , The basis of his opera¬ 
tions for the Italian war would then be no longer Spain 
or Gaulf but Italy itself; and it would be strange indeed 
if the Samnites and the E trusca ns, the U mbrian s and the 
Lucania i^ whom Rnmft had fto recently so hardly ' 
^ gueredj dj iL..nflt flork.aa his-^andaLd as he swept; 
Y^jfQriQus^v ap towards the South ^tQ wre ak TOndfe ven- 
geance on the common oppressor of them a ll SuchWre 
the hopes, not altogether ill-founded, with which Hannibal 
undertook the gigantic enterprise which astonished and 
still astonishes the world. 

The army with which he set out from New Carthage 
early in the summcf of B.C 218, consisted of 90,000 foot, ot 
12,000 horse, and of thirty-seven elephants; a sixeofhis 
force far smaller than that which the Cartha- 
ginians had often employed before in their petty conflicts 
with the Sicilian Greeks. He crossed t he E bro, and, not j 
without heavy loss to himself^ subdued the hostile Spanish ^ 
tribes Jbeyond that river who, so far as a treaty could 
make them so, were already the allies of Rome and, as 
the Romans believed, a firm bulwark against Carthaginian 
encroachments. Leaving Hanno with j 0,000 foot and 
1,000 horse to hold the country which he had conquered, 
he actually sent back to their homes 10,000 more of his 
already much-thinned army, men whom, l ike. Gideon a t ' 
the _Well of Trem bling , he saw t(^be faint-hearted 
therefore cared not to retain in his service. Then, con-' 
fident in those that remained, and in the future, h ^ qrq^ sed 
Dees and, without opposition from the^G^ic ' 
tribes, rea ^d.JthfiL.IU x one in s afety. 

Ihe K(^ahs, as oehindhand in their arms as In tlicir 
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diplomacy, still, it would seem, believed that the contest 
which was beginning would be fought out at a dis^ 

iianiubfli’s ^ance from thfiir own shores. Scipio, as had 
passage of been arranged, started from Pisa and, coasting 
the Khone. leisurely along to Mafsalia (Marseilles), learned 
to his extreme surprise that Hannibalhad already crossed 
the Ebro and the Pyrenees, and was in full marcn through 
Gaul. 

Well knowing that a prolonged delay might render 
the Alps impassable for that year, and, if for that year, 
perhaps for ever,’ Hannibal, when he found that the 
Gauls were disposed to dispute his passage, had sent 
Hanno with a considerable force two short days’ matrch 
up the river to a point whence he could cross unopposed. 
After a brief pause to refresh his men, Hanno moved 
down the left of the stream and kindled the beacon fires 
for which Hannibal was anxiously waiting. He had 
already laden with his light-armed horsemen the boats 
which he had hired from the natives, while the canoes 
which he had extemporised were filled with the most 
active of his infantry, and he now gave the order to put 
across. The signal was obeyed with alacrity; and the 
horses swam the stream, attached by ropes to the boats 
which carried their riders. Down poured the barbarians 
in disorder from their fortified camp, fully confident that 
they could bar Ihe passage; but the flaming camp be¬ 
hind them, and the fierce onset of Hanno’s force Upon 
their rear, showed them that they had been outgen- 
eralled, and they fled in confusion, leaving Hannibal to 
transport the rest of his army in peace. The army rested 
that night on the Italian side of the river, and on the 
following day the most unwiel^, and not the least saga¬ 
cious part of his force, the thirty-seven elephants, were 
cajoled, as at Messana, in the First Punic War, after the 
battle of Panormus, into entrusting themselves to a raft, 
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Some, in their blind panic, leapt into the mid river, 
drowning their drivers; but, raising instinctivdy their 
trunks above their heads, they reached the opposite bank 
in safety. 

But the real difficulties of the undertaking were only 
now beginning. How little accurate knowledge of the 
localitief through which he had to pass Hanni- pa»ag« of 
bal can have gained even by the most careful 
inquiries, is evident from the obscurity which *** 
has always hung over his march itself. That march 
riveted the attention of the world; it was described by 
eye-witnesses, and pne great historian, at least, who lived 
within fifty years of the events he was recording, took the 
trouble to go over thq ground and verify for himself the re¬ 
ports which had reached him. Yet many of its details and 
even its general direction are still matters of dispute. 
The fact is that the ancients, even the most observant of 
them, had no eye for the minute observation of nature, 
and ho wish to describe its phenomena in detail. Ac¬ 
cordingly there is hardly a pass in the whole Western 
Alps which has not been made—as though they were 
cities contending for the honour of a Homeris birth—to 
lay claim, with some show of reason, to be the scene of 
Hannibal’s march. Yet broad geographical facts, and 
the few data of time and place given by Polybius, enable 
us, in the light of rcceilt researches, to restrict the choice 
to two, if not to one, of the total number. These passes 
arc the Little Cenia to the north"of the Cottian, and 

the Li ttle gt Berpai^ j to the north of the Graian Alps. 
Mont Cenis appears to have been unknown to the an¬ 
cients as a practicable passage; moreover it would have 
brought Hannibal down^among hostile Lignrian tribes. 
The Little St Bernard, on the other hand, was not only 
the- easiest of approach and one of the lowest available 
passes being only 7,000 feet high, but onCe and again in 
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history it had already poured down the Celts of the north 
upon the plains of Italy. It was in fact the highway be¬ 
tween Transalpine an 4 Cisalpine Gaul. Where Celtic 
tribes had passed before, the expected ally and deliverer 
of the Celts might well pass now, and with this hypothesis 
nearly all the facts given by Polybius will be found to 
agree. On the Italian side of the pass lay the S^assians, 
the hereditary fViends of the Insubrians, who would give 
their messengers, as they passed to and fro, a safe-con- 
duct, and would secure to Hannibal himself the rest and 
refreshment which after his own passage he would so 
sorely need. • 

He had crossed the Rhone at a spot ^ nearly four days' 
journey from the sea,* probably the reach above Ro- 
Vaiieyofthe qucmaure. He marched thence, we are told, 
isire. four days up the river to the spot where the 
ls6re joins the Rhone, the apex of‘the triangle, after¬ 
wards called the ‘ Island of the Allobroges.* It was .then, 
as now, populous and well cultivated, and Hannibal, it 
would seem, preferred to continue his march northT,vard 
through its champaign country rather than to take the 
shorter route eastward by following at once the moun¬ 
tain valley of the Is^re. Tliere would be enough of 
mountain climbing later on. Accordingly he followed 
the course of ‘ the river * northward, as far probably as 
Vienne ; then, turning eastward, he took the part of one 
of two rival brothers whom he found contending for the 
throne, and so obtained from him supplies of food and 
clothing and trusty guides. Then, once more striking 
the Rhone where it ^ leaves the frontiers of Savoy, he 
reached the first outwork of the Alps, probably the Mont 
du Chat, a chain 4,000 feet high. 

Hannibal had taken ten days to cross the Island of 
the Allobroges, and had hitherto met with no difficulty 
or mishap of any kind; but here, where the great phy- 
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sical difficulties began, the first symptoms of open hos¬ 
tility appeared also. The native guides had returned to 
their master, and amidst the precipitous ravines The lirst 
the Nuinidian cavalry were no longer formid- 
able. The one track over the mountains, the Chevelu Pass 
was occupied by the mountaineers in force; but Han¬ 
nibal, learning that it was their practice to return to their 
homes for the night, lighted his camp fires, as usual, at 
nightfall, and, leaving the bulk of his army behind, 
climbed the steep in the darkness with the most active 
of his troops, and occupied the position which had been 
just vacated by the natives. Slowly and toilfully on the 
following day his army wound up the pass, aware that 
Hannibal was waiting to receive them at its head, but 
exposed to loss and to annoyance at every step from the 
attacks of the enemy who moved along the heights above 
The path was rough and narrow, and the horses and the 
"^ TfliDtei: animals - umi^gd to such ground and scared by, 
the confusion, losV tJiSr footing, and either rolled head¬ 
long down the precipices themselves or, jostling against 
their fellows in the agony of their wounds, rolled them 
down with the baggage w^hich they carried. To an army 
crossing a lofty mountain, baggage and provisions are a 
matter of* life and death, and Hannibal risked his own 
life and those of his few brave followers to save the rest. 
Charging along the heights, he put the enemy to flight, 
and the immediate peril was suimounted. 

For the next three days Hannibal followed the 
Tarentaise, or the rich valley of the Is^re, which he had 
struck on his descent from the pas^, and there The main 
was now no symptom of hostility or opposition. 

On the fourth day, the people whose homesteads he was 
passing presented themselves to him, bearing garlands 
and branches of trees, the signs of goodwill, and prof¬ 
fering provisions, nay, even hostages, as pledges of their 
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sincerity. But the wary Carthaginian was not to be 
deceived by a foe who oifered him gifts. He received 
them kindly, accepted their provisions and their hostages, 
but pursued his march as one prepared ibr treachery. 
The cavalry and beasts of burden led the way, and at 
some distance behind came Hannibal himself with his 
infantry. They were now entering the defile whi& leads 
up to the main mountain wall of the Alps, the one barrier 
which still separated Hannibal from thel^d of hisJiofies. 
and the cliffs rose more precipitously above, and the 
torrent (the Rdclus) foamed more angrily below, as they 
neared the spot where both would be left behind. 

Hardly were the infantry well entangled in the defile, 
when the stones which came thundering down from the 
Hie white heights above showed that the barbarians had 
at lengfth thrown off the mask. The destruc¬ 
tion of the whole army seemed imminent; but Hannibal 
drew up, or rather drew back, his part of it to an e scar p¬ 
ment of white rock, which rose in a strong position 
facing tlic entrance of the gorge, far enough back, it 
would seem, to be out of the reach of the descending 
stones, but not so far as that he could not keep the 
attention of the enemy concentrated on himself. The 
cavalry at the head the column pressed on almost 
unmolested till they emerged into more open and there¬ 
fore safer groun\l. The white gypsum rock —ia rodte 
blanche^ as it is called by the natives—still stands con¬ 
spicuous in front of the grey limestone mountain which 
towers above it; and here, if at no earlier point in Uie 
route, the traveller may well feel that he is treading the 
ve^ ground which Hannibal trod, and looking upon the 
solemn assemblage of peaks an!d pinnacles, of mountain 
torrent and of mountain valley, on which his eager eye 
must have rested in this supreme moment of anxiety 
and peril Here Hannibal stood to arms, with half his 
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forceSf the whole night through ; and the following 
morning everything like organised resistance had dis« 
appeared from the cliffs which*flanked the pass. And 
on the ninth day the whole cavalcade reached the sum¬ 
mit in safety. 

It vt/fs only nine days since Hannibal had begun the 

first ascent of the Alps, but they were days of hard work 

and danger, and he now rested for a time to ^ 

. , r - ,, , The sumout. 

recruit his troops, and to allow stragglers to 

rejoin him. But no stragglers came. Those who had 
dropped behind from exhaustion or from their wounds 
on such a route were not likely" to be heard of more. 
Only some beasts of burden which had lagged behind, 
or had slipped down the rocks, had in the struggle for 
bare life managed to regain their feet, and, following 
instinctively in the footprints of the army, now came 
draggling in one after the other, half dead from star¬ 
vation and fatigue. It was a sorry spot on which to 
recruit. It was late in October; the snows were gather¬ 
ing thick on the peaks above the Col; and the troops 
who had been drawn from burning Africa or from sunny 
Spain shivered in the mountain air, which is keen and 
frosty even in the height of summer. Rest only gave 
them time to recollect the difficulties through which they 
had so hardly passed, and to picture, perhaps to magnify, 
the perils which were still to come. 

Symptoms of despondency appeared ; but Hannibal, 
seizing the opportunity, called his troops together and 
addressed them in a few stirring words. There Hannibal’s 
was one topic of consolation afld only one. ®p*®<** 
Below their feet lay one of the Italian valleys, and 
winding far away among its narrow lawns and humble 
homesteads could be seen the silver thread of one of the 
feeders of the Baltea torrent which leapt forth from where 
they stood. It seemed in the clear atmosphere, which 
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Alpine climliers know so well, that they had but to take 
a step or two down, and to be in possession. ‘The 
people who dwell along that river,’ cried Hannibal in the 
inspiration of the moment, ‘ are your sworn friends. Ye 
are standing already, as ye see, on the Acropolis of Italy; 
yonder’—and he pointed to the spot in the farchorizon 
where, with his mind’s eye, he could see the goal of all 
his hopes, and the object of his inextinguishable and 
majestic hate,—‘yonder lies Rome.’ The spirits of his 
men rose at his words, and bn ihe morrow the descent 
began. 

After a toilsome climb the first steps of a descent are 
always pleasantly deceptive, and there was now no sign 
Bangers of enemy, unless ind&ed a few skulking 

the descent, marauders might be so called. But the descent 
was not less dangerous, and perhaps still more destructive, 
than the ascent. The Alps rise more sheer from the plain 
on the Italian than on the French side, and the slope is 
almost everywhere steeper. The snow too began to fall, 
hiding dangers which would etherise l^jp fts^d them 
in the face. A false step on such a g ^dSent would have 
been fatal anyhow, and the curtain of snow made false 
steps to be both numerous and inevitable. The army had 
to cross what seems to have been, in the greater cold 
which was then prevalent throughout Europe, a glacier 
or an ice slope covered with a thin coating of newly- 
fallen snow. This was soon trampled into a solid sheet 
of ice, on which the men kept slipping and rolling down, 
while the beasts of burden, breaking through the bridges 
of frozen snow which A)ncealed crevasses beneath, stuck 
fast and were frozen to death. At last, the head of the 
column reached a projecting cftig round which neither 
man nor oeast could creep. An avalanche or a landslip 
had carried away some three hundred yards of the track, 
and even the eye of Hannibal failed to discover a prac- 
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dcable route elsewhere. Destruction stared the army inv 
the face; but Hannibal drew them off to a kind of hog’s 
back, from which the snow had been just shovelled, and, 
pitching his camp there, directed his men with such en- ( 
gineering skill, and with such implements as they could 
inuster,eto repair the broken passage. Never was an 
Alpine road made under greater didiculties; but the men 
worked for their lives, and by the following day the horses 
were able to creep round the dangerous spot, and to de¬ 
scend till they found a scanty herbage. The elephants, 
owing to their uncouth appearance, had hitherto enjoyed 
immunity from the attacks of the natives; but they too 
now had their share of suffering. It was three whole days 
before the roadway was sufHciently wide and strong for 
them to pass. On the high Alps on which they then were, 
neither tree nor pasture could be found, and from regions 
of Arctic rigour these inhabitants of the torrid zone made 
their way down, half dead with cold and hunger. After 
the great danger had been surmounted, the descent be¬ 
came more practicable. The eyes of the perishing soldiers 
were soon gladdened with the sight of ^gAbragnoualrees, 
of upland lawns, and even of human habitations, and 
three days saw them safe in the valley of Aosta below. 

The passage—1,200 stadia of mountain climbing— 
had been accopiplished; but was it worth the price which 
had been paid for it? Of the army which had 
crossed the Pyrenees scarcely half had lived to 
cross the Alps. Without provisions, without * 
a commissariat, without even an assured base of opera¬ 
tions, or the certainty of reinforSements, Hannibal was 
about to enter on a war which stands forth without a 
parallel in ancient history. With 20,000 foot and 6,000 
horse he was about to attack a power which had only 
lately put into the held to serve against the Gauls an 
army of 170,000 men. And in what condition was this 
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handful^ this forlorn hope, of soldiers ? The cold and 
hunger, and exposure and fatigue, of fifteen days of 
mountaineering had doife their work with them. * They 
had been reduced to the condition of beasts,’ says 
the accurate and unimaginative Greek historian; *they 
looked not like men but like their phantoms e>r their 
shadows,’ said the Roman general who was about to 
meet them in the field, and, as he thought, like shadows 
to sweep them away. Under any general but Hannibal, 
and, it may almost be added, with any enemy who were 
not so dilatory as the Romans, the remnant of the Car¬ 
thaginian army would have conquered the Alps only to 
perish in the plains of the Po. That Hannibal crossed 
the Alps is a marvel; but that with .troops so weakened 
he was able after a few days’ delay to chastise the hostile 
barbarians, to take from them their city of Tudn, to force 
some of them to join his army, and then to face all the 
power of Rome, is a greater marvel still 

It is difficult throughout this period of the war, and, , 
indeed, throughout the whole of it, to withdraw the atten¬ 
tion even for a moment from its pie&idiag-'genius. With 
sound judgment did the Romans, who calumniated his 
character and tried sometimes to make light even of his 
abilities, call the war which was how beginning, not the 
Second Punic War, but the War of Hannibal His fonn. it 
was which haunted their imagination and their memories; 
his name was for centuries the terror of old and of youn^ 
alike. Nearly two hundred years later the frivolous and 
the pleasure-loving Horace pays Hannibal the homage 
of a'mention which always serious and often awe¬ 
stricken. Once in his Odes he is *tbe perfidious,’ but 
three times over he is * the drea& Hannib^; ’ and rktpg, 
with a thrill of horror, into epic dignity, he compares the 
march of the Carthaginian through Italy to the careering 
of the east wind over those Sicilian waters which had \ 
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engulfed so many Roman fleets, or to that most terrible i 
and magnificent of sights, the rush of the flames through 
a blasting forest of pines. * 


CHAPTER X. 

BATTLES OF TREBIA AND TRASIMENSL 
(B.C. 218-217.) 

It is time now to ask what the Romans were doing to 
meet the storm. Publius Scipio, after his encounter with 
the enemy*s cavalry o^ the Rhone, had marched Measures 
up the river to the camp which Hannibal had oj Boman 
just left, and discovering that he was already 
off for Italy bad flattered his soldiers and, perhaps, him¬ 
self, by representing his march as a flight. He showed, 
however, that he was himself alive to the gravity of the 
occasion by returning at once to Italy, while he sent his 
brother Cneius with the bulk of his army on to Spain. 
As for the Senate, the last message that had reached 
them from that country had told them of the taking of 
Saguntum, and they had accordingly despatched troops 
who were to stop Hannibal at the Ebro. The news they 
now received waa to the effect that Hannibal had crossed, 
not the Ebro only, but the Pyrenees, the Rhone, and the 
Alps, and he might be expected at any moment across 
the Po. They now awoke—they could not help awaking 
—to the character of the war. Orders were sent to Sem- 
pronius to return at once from Siciiy for the protection of 
Italy. He obeyed with ^ heavy heart, and sending his 
troops some by land and some by sea, bade them rejoin 
him at Ariminum, an important town on the Adriatic, 
situated just where the great Flaminian road ends and 
the plain of the Po begins. 
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But meanwhile Scipio and Hannibal had come mte 
collision, and the first Roman blood in the great duel had 
Battle of been shed. I^rom the valley of the Dora Baltea 
Hannibal had advanced towards the Po; but 
by turning aside westward to chastise the Taurini, he had 
given Scipio time to cross that river near Placentia, and 
to throw a bridge over the Ticinus, a stream which, issuing 
from the Lake Verbanus (Maggiore), flows southwards into 
the Po near Pavia. Not far from this stream the armies, or 
rather a part of them, met in battle. Both generals had 
led out their cavalry in person to make a reconnaissance 
in force. Scipio, to compensate, as he hoped, for his 
inferiority in that arm, had also taken some light infantry 
with him; but these proved one of the causes of his 
defeat. Fearing to be trampled under foot by the cavalry, 
they retired behind their supports. • The Gallic horse, 
who formed his centre, gallantly withstood the charge of 
the bridled Spanish cavalry of Hannibal. But the bridle- 
icss Numidian cavalry, on which he most relied, and 
which he had placed upon his wings, outflanking the 
enemy, and riding round towards their rear, first fell on 
the retreating infantry, and dealt them the very death 
which they had tried to avoid; then, charging in their 
peculiar fashion, sometimes in twos and threes, some¬ 
times in a compsact mass, they fell on tlv5 Roman centre. 
This decided tfie conflict. Scipio received a dangerous 
wound, and was only, as it is said, rescued by his son, a 
youth of seventeen, who risked his own to save his father’s 
life, and lived to conquer Hannibal at Zama, to finish the 
war, and to win the jftroud name of Africanus. 

The retreat of the Romans, though a hasty retreat, 
was not a rout; but it was ominous of what was to follow. 
Hannibal’s It proved the superiority of the Numidian 
advance. cavalry to any which the Romans could bring 
against them ; and, seeing that the plains of Lombardy 
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would always give them the advantage, Scipio deter¬ 
mined to place the Po between himself and the enemy. 
He crossed in safety ; but a part/ of 600 men, who were 
left behind to cover the retreat and to cut down the 
bridge, fell into Hannibars hands. Unable to cross the 
river theipe, Hannibal marched up its right bank till he 
found a convenient place. He there threw a bridge of 
boats across, and then marching down on the left side of 
the Po crossed, as it would seem, the Trebia, and pitched 
his camp six miles to the south of Placentia, under the 
strong walls of which Scipio’s army lay intrenched. 

The whole country to the north of the Po, with the 
exception of the recently planted colony of Cremona, 
was now lost to the Romans. Already, before Hannibal 
the battle of the Ticinus, the Ligurians and sdecuhU 
the Gallic tribes along the upper Po had joined 
Hannibal; and now embassies flowed in from 
almost all the remaining tribes of Cisalpine Gaul, offering 
^ their alliance. Scipio was now alarmed for his safety; 
better, he thought, the exposed hill-sides than the forti¬ 
fied camp before Placentia, if only he could quit himself 
of these Gauls, so formidable as enemies, so doubly for¬ 
midable as allies. Accordingly he broke up his camp 
by night, put, as it would seem, the Trebia between him¬ 
self and Hanniljal, and, marching southward, took pos¬ 
session of some high ground formed by a spur of the 
Northern Apennines. It was a perilous operation, for 
his line of retreat took him near to Hannibal, who dis¬ 
covered the movement before it was completed ; and had 
not the Numidian horsemen sent iit pursuit turned aside 
to plunder the deserted camp, it might have fared ill with 
the whole Roman army. *But the hills to the west of the 
Trebia, on which Scipio’s camp now lay, protected him 
at all events from the dreaded cavalry, and he could 
afford to wait patiently for the arrival of Sempronius from 
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Sicily. Why Hannibal did not sel^ what seems to have 
been a golden opportunity, and, thrustinghimself betweap 
the two armies, cruslf Sempronius as he crossed the 
level country, so favourable for cavalry, between Arimi- 
num and the Trebia, must remain a mystery. But the 
junction was effected without any opposition ftom him, 
and he now found himself confronted by two consular 
armies of 40,000 men. Scipio, impeded by his wound, 
and apprehensive of the result, as one who had already 
felt the weight of Hannibal^s arm, was for delay. Sem¬ 
pronius, on the contrary, was eager to fight, for if Rome 
could not be defended by two consular armies, it might 
well seem that she could not be defended at all. A petty 
success won by his cavalry over so'me squadrons of Nu- 
midian hoise, who were harrying the country, made him 
doubly confident. Hannibal knew man, and knew 
also that the consular elections at Rome were not far off. 
If a battle was not fought in the next few days, it would 
be fought, not by Sempronius,'but by his successor. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he laid all his plans for the battle, which he 
knew he could at any moment force on. 

In the plain of the Trebia, and on the eastern side of 
it, where Hannibal still lay, was a watercourse overgrown 
Plan of with bulrushes and brambles, and deep enough 
battle. steep banks to hide even cavalry. It 

was the very place for an ambuscade, for no one would 
expect an ambush in a country which seemed to the 
ordinary glance so level and unbroken. Hannibal saw 
his chance, and here, during the night, he placed his 
brother Mago, with two thousand horse and foot whom 
be had picked out for the purpose. Mago was yoimg 
and adventurous, and sprang *at the task assigned him. 
At dawn of day Hannibal sent his Numidian horse across 
the river, with orders to ride up to the enemy’s camp and 
draw them out Sempronius was ready to be caught; 
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and the Numidian horse falling back, as they had been 
instructed, across the river, drew the Roman horse and 
foot, flushed with their apparent success, after them. ' 

It was mid-winter. Heavy rain had fallen on the 
previous night, and the swollen waters of the Trebia rose 
Battle of to the breasts of the soldiers as they made their 
thejTrejaa. across. When they reached thf opposite 
bank they found themselves face to face with Hannibal’s 
army. Sleet was falling fast, and the wind blew icily 
cold over the plains which lay between the eternal snows 
of the Alps and those which had lately fallen on the 
Apennines. In the hurry of the call to arms the Ro¬ 
mans had taken no breakfast; and now, faint with hunger 
and numbed with the cold, they stood on the river’s bank 
with the day’s work still all before them. Hannibal, on 
the contrary, had ordered his men to take their break¬ 
fasts by their firesides, and then, buckling on their armour 
;>nd saddling their horses, to remain in the shelter of their 
tents till the signal should be given. Hastily throwing 
forward his light-armed troops and sharpshooters, to* 
occupy the attention of the enemy, he now drew up his 
main line of battle immediately behind them ; his Gallic, 
Spanish, and African troops in the centre, and his cavalrj^ 
and elephants on the wings. The light-armed troops, 
having played with the Romans for a time, fell back be¬ 
tween the intervals of the maniples behkid, and the 4,000 
Roman cavalr}% finding themselves suddenly exposed to 
the attacks of more than double their number, broke and 
fled, leaving the dreaded Numidians to attack the in¬ 
fantry on their now^ unprotected flanks. Many of the 
Roman infantry stood their ground nobly, and for a short 
time kept the conflict doiibtfuj ; but then Mago, starting 
up from his ambuscade, fell upon their rear. Surrounded 
as they were on every side, one body of 10,000 men yet 
fought their way, with the courage of despair, through 
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the Carthaginian ranks in front, and managed by a cit- 
cuitous route to make their way to Placentia; but the > 
rout of the remainder was complete. In vain they tried to 
reach the river which they had crossed so imprudently in 
the morning, for they were ridden down as they fled by the 
Numidian cavalry, who seemed to be everywhere amongst 
them, orVere trampled to death by the elephants. A 
mere remnant escaped across the river, and were saved 
from further pursuit by the violence of the storm. 

Well might Hannibal rejoice at the victory which he ^ 
had won. He had beaten two Roiiian armies : the difli- 
culties and the dangers and the disasters of KeRuit>^ of 
his march from Spain had been crowned by a 
triumphant success; find it was doubtful whether any 
force remained to bar his march upon Rome. In vain 
did Sempronius try to disguise the magnitude of the 
disaster which had overtaken him. He had fought a 
battle, so he sent word to Rome, and it was only the 
storm which had prevented him from winning a decisive \ 
•victory. How came it then, people asked—and well they 
might ask—that Hannibal was in possession of the field 
of battle, that the Gauls had joined him to a man, that 
the Roman camp had been broken up, and that the Ro¬ 
man armies—^all that remained of them—were cowering 
in the fortified camp before Placentia or behind the walls 
of Cremona, whilb Hannibal’s cavalry were scouring the 
fair plains of Lombardy ? The truth was too clear; but 
the spirit of the Roman Senate showed no signs of 
breaking. They prepared even now to take the offensive. 
Armaments were despatched to theoremotest comers of 
their dominions,—to Tarentum, for instance, to Sicily and* 
to Sardinia; a new navy^was fitted out, the consular 
elections held, and four more legions levied ; * for,’ says 
Polybius emphatically, Uhe Romans are never so tenible 
as when real terrors gird them in on every side,* 
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At tile first approi^h of spring Hannibal attempt^ 
to cross Apennines ; but a storm more^ terrible even 
PaiM^ those <£ the Alps drove him back to his 

dM winter quarters. When the spring began in 
**““*!^, earnest, Hannibal made a second, and this 
' txaifi a successful, attmpt to cross the mountains, which 
lay immediately to the south of his position. "iVo routes 
alone seem to have been deemed practicable by the 
newly elected consuls lor his advance into Central Italy. 
The one was by the Central Apennines In the direction 
of FsesulsC;' the other along the coast of the Adriatic. 
Cn. ServiHus lay at Ariminom, prepared to block the one 
against his passage; Flaminius at Arretium, in the heart 
of Etruria, to block the other. But Hannibal did not 
confine h^self to any authorised routes, nor did he care 
to strike only when he could do so by the recognised 
laws of war. His genius could, dispense with both. Ac¬ 
cordingly he crossed the Apennines where they approach 
the western coast of Italy,*near the head waters of the 
Macra, and reached, without serious difficulty, the plains* 
of the Amo near Lucca .. 

The region which lies between Lucca and Feesulas is 
intersected by lakes, and the melting of the snows on the 
Pwsaeeof hills had then caused the Amo to overfiow its 
the marshes, jjanks, making the whole one vast morass. 

How would his^army stand this renewal of horrors in the 
, very land of promise ? Of the fidelity and courage of bis 
Libyan and Spanish veterans Hannibal was well assured, 
but as regards the Gauls, his newly formed allies, it was 
far otherwise. He ftlaced them, therefore, in the middle 
of his line of march, that they might be encouraged by 
the troops who led the yaiw jr be driven back to th^r 
duty, if they tried to turn homeward, by Magb and his 
cav^ry who were to bring up the rear. For four days 
and three nights the army went toiling on through the 
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water or the mud, unaUe to fiild a ,dry spot’on 
they could either .sit down or sleep. The Gauls, dnveh 
forward by Mago's cavalry ovei* ground vduch was all 
the more difficult to pass from the trampling^ it had 
airea.dy undergone, and unused to fatigue, fumbled 
amidst |]ie deep niorasses, and fell to rise no more. 
Disease attacked the horses and carried away their hoofs. . 
Hannibal himself, tortured with 9 phthalm i^. rode bn the;^^ 
one elephant which had survived the last yeafs campaign,^ 
and escaped only with the loss of an eye. 

At last the invading army reached the Tiigh ground 
Df Fsesulm, and there Hannibal learned, one would think 
with surprise, that the consuls were still at Character 6f 
their respective statidns some fifty miles apart, 
and with the Apennines between them. Servilius, it 
would seem, was stjll expecting the attack of Hannibal 
on his ^nt at Ariminum when the Carthaginians had 
already crossed the mountains and had shown themselvts 
in his rear at Faesulae. The other consul, Fl^inius, was 
' at Arretium, to the south of the central chain of the, 
Apennines, and, lying as he did between Hannibal and 
the probable line of his advance on Rome, was likely to 
bear the brunt of his assault. Flaminius iT^as a mailed 
man in more ways than one. Of a plebeian family, he 
had long since in'cuired the deadly hatred of the patri* 
clans by preferring the interests of the citizens at large 
, to those of their order; a senator, he was hated by the 
Senate because he had supported a law which forbade 
senators to amass large sums by trading with merchant 
vessels Sixteen years before, as tribune of the people, 
he had carried, in spite of the interested opposition of 
the aristooracy, a law for division .of the conquered 
Gallic territory in Umbria amongst the poorer citizens. 
Such a man the Senate might fear as wdl as hate, and 
envy as well as fear. But no efforts and no malice of 

K 
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theirs could now blot out those splendid monuments ot 
his recent censorship, the Circus and the great military 
road which, to this day, bear his name. And now, in 
the year 217—a year so big with the destinies of Rome— 
the popular favour secured for him, in spite of all the old 
opposition, a second consulship. If the wave of de¬ 
struction which was breaking over Italy was to be driven 
back at all, his, the people were determined, should be 
the hand to do it. 

The winter at Rome had passed amidst gloom and 
doubt; the augurs and the priests alone had a good 

Hostiiiiy of hands were full enough, 

oatriciaiis to The general anxiety gave birth to portents, and 
anunms. tum, increased by them. When 

Flaminius was elected consul^ the omens increased in 
number and in horror. In the vegetable market an 
infant six months old shouted ‘Triumph 1 * in the cattle 
market an ox rushed up the stairs of a house to the third 
story and threw itself out of the window; fiery ships 
were seen in the heavens; and from all parts of Itidy 
stories of terrible appearances came dropping in, which 
lost nothing as they passed from mouth to mouth. Once 
previously the Senate had attempted to annul the ap¬ 
pointment of their enemy to the mastership of the horse, 
because a mou§e had been heard to squeak during the 
election; and now, when the very atmosphere seemed 
charged with portents, when showers of stones were 
falling, bucklers gleaming in the heavens, the statues of 
the god of war perspiring, and strange and unheard of 
creatures coming m the birth, it needed no prophetic 
insight to foresee that the ijroper obstacle would be 
forthcoming on the day of Flaminius’s entry on his office, 
and that if religious awe could avail aught, the consul 
elect would never become consul in reality. Impatient 
of such chicaneries, Plaminius took the law into his own 
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hands, and, making light of the sacred rites which he 
would have to perform on his entiy into office, went oif 
to the camp at Ariminum before the Ides of March 
came. Legates were sent to recall him, but he heeded 
them not. Evil omens, so the Senate said, pursued him 
even now. When he offered his first sacrifice as consul 
the victim escaped from the altar and sprinkled the 
bystanders with its blood. When he had fallen back to 
^rretium, and the time came for him to break up his 
camp there, and to follow Hannibal in his march on 
Rome, as he was in duty bound to do, even then the 
malice of the Senate, or the folly of the annalists, 
represents the gods as still taking part against ffim. It 
was clear that the man whom the gods intended to 
destroy they first drove mad. Flaminius ordered the 
standard-bearer to*advance; but the standard, it was 
said, stuck fast in the ground. He mounted his horse, 
and it straightway threw him. The annalists forgot, or 
^ they did not knov/, that the greater the terrors which the 
science of the augurs put in his way, the greater was the 
credit due to him for despising them when duty called. 
It is difficult to say how far this army of angry portents 
may have paralysed the Roman legionaries when they 
found themselves surrounded in the defiles of Lake 
Trasimene. It if not difficult to see that, if it did so, it 
was the aristocracy, and not the legionaries, who were to 
blame; for it was the aristocracy who, for their own 
selfish ends, had long been working on popular super¬ 
stition to crush the true friend of the people. 

Hannibal had advanced from Fsesulm, laying waste 
with fire and sword the^rich plains of Etruria, The 
plunder, and the slaughter, and the smoke of Hannibal's 
burning homesteads, with which he attempted 
to draw the consul from the shelter of his camp Etniria. 
to risk a battle, might have roused a man who was les^ 
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hot-headed than his enemies represent Flaminius to have 
been. But it was not till Hannibal had marched leisur^y 
by his camp, and went devastating on towards Rome, 
that Flaminius left his position and followed him. It 
was not, as Polybius imagined, mortified pride at the 
fancied slight which Hannibal had shown himstill less 
was it, as the annalists tell us, and as the circle of the 
Scipios perhaps believed, the selfish desire to win the 
credit of a victory, before his colleague could come up, 
which made Flaminius follow so closely on Hannibal’s 
steps. Hannibal knew better than the detractors of 
Flaminius what Flaminius was bound to do. He knew 
that hetrould do nothing else but follow him closely, and 
he laid his plans and chose his ground with his own 
consummate skill. He had violf^ted all the rules of war 
by leaving a hostile force of 60,000 men in his rear and 
upon his line of communications. It remained for him 
now to justify his temerity by success, and the greatest 
sticklers for the rules of war will admit that he did it 
with a vengeance. 

Hannibal had reached the shores of Lake Trasimene. 
Near its northern margin ran the high road from Cortona 
LakeTiasi- to Perugia, and above the road rose a line of 
mene. undulating hills which at two points, the one 
near the tower pow called Borghetto, ai)d the other near 
the small town of Passignano, approach the lake so closely 
as to cut off what lies between them from the outer world. 
Between these two points the hills retreat from the lake 
in the form of a semicircle, leaving between themselves 
and it a plain which seems broad by contrast to its narrow 
entrance and outlet. Along these retreating bills Han¬ 
nibal placed the main part of his army, and the plain 
which they enfold was the scene of the teirible cata¬ 
strophe which followed. On the spur near Passignano 
and the hills behind it he stationed, in a conspicuous 
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position, his Gallic cavalry and hts veteran Libyans and 
Spaniards, Near Borghetto, and on either side of the 
road which descends into the plain, but carefully con¬ 
cealed from those who might pass along it by some 
broken ground, were his Gallic infantry and his Nu- 
midian cavalry. On the hills to the north of the plaiiu 
or rather behind their crests, were placed the ligTht-armed 
troops and the Balearic slingers. Flaminius reached the 
hills which shut in the lake late in the evening, too late, 
it would seem, to attempt to pass them then; but next 
morning, before it was broad daylight, and without 
sending scouts forward to see that the further end of the 
pass was clear, he continued the pursuit. 

It was a fatal mistake. In heavy njarching order^ 
and without a thought of danger, the Roman army 

Battle of ^’^tered the valley of death and moved along 
the road that skirted the “margin of the lake. 
A thick curtain of mist hung over the lowlands 
which the army was crossing, and hid from view the base 
of the adjoining hills, while their tops were catching the 
first rays of the rising sun. With grim delight, and in a 
fever of expectation, must the soldiers of Hannibal, as 
they saw above the mist the whole crest of the hills, and 
each glen' and hollow which lay between their folds 
crowded with their brothers in arms, have listened to the 
tramp of the 30,qoo men whom they cou^d hear but could 
not see, as they passed along a few hundred yards below, 
each step making the destruction of the whole more sure. 
As soon as the rear of the Roman army had got well 
within the passage;^ Hannibal gave the signal. The 
Gauls and Numidtan cavalry hastened down and closed 
up the entrance, while the {)assage out was already 
blocked by the Gallic cavalry and the veterans. And 
now from all sides, from above and from below, from the 
front and from the rear, the battle-cry arose, and the 
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enemy were upon the Romans. Uwas a carnag e* and a 
carnage only. There was no tim^orspaJili' I'lf lurui in 
order of battle; orders could neither be given nor heard } 
the men had hardly time to aifjust their armour or to 
draw their swords. The majority stood where they were, 
and were cut down. Six thousand who ted the van 
fought their way, sword in hand, in a compact mass, 
through the troops that blocked the outlet, and reached 
a hillock, where they halted. The mists still hung heavy 
on the ground below, and half ignorant of what was 
going on behind them, they waited in dread suspense, 
unable to help their comrades, yet unable also to tear 
themselves away from the scene of the conflict. It was 
their turn now to hear and not to see. At last, as the 
sun rose higher in the heavens, the mist lifted and 
revealed the extent of the butchery below. For three 
hours the slaughter had gone on, and 15,000 Roman 
corpses covered the ground, or were floating on the 
waters. Some in their terror had tried to swim across 
the lake, but were drowned by their heavy armour; 
others who had wade^ into the water might be seen 
standing in it up to their necks, and begging for their 
lives, t^ll the cavalry rode in and struck off their heads. 
Of the conquering army barely 1,500 had fallen, and 
these were chiefly Gauls, the troops whom Hannibal 
could best affo^l to lose. 

The-Roman army was annihilated. To make the 
disaster more complete, the six thousand infantry who 
had so gallantly fought their way out of the 
pass were overtaken on the following day by Fiwnmius, 
Maheibal and forced to surrender; while four thousand 
cavalry, who had been forward by Servilius as his 
forerunners to co-operate with Flaminius, fell also into 
Hannibal’s hands. Flaminius himself, after in vain 
trying to play the general’s part amidst the blind panic 
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and confusion, had died a soldier’s death, fighting bravely^ 
A Gallic Insubrian, recognising him, cried aloud, * Yonder 
is the consul who has slain our legions and ravaged our 
territory,’ and rushing at him, ran him through with his 
spear. In vain did Hannibal search for his body to give 

a wo^v ibe . .FnafftSis may not hweTSa^rgMaT 
general, he may have been impetuous and headstrong, 
and he certainly made one fatal mistake; but amidst the 
calumnies heaped on him by the Senate, and the gloom 
which always gathers round defeat, we can safely say 
that he was the worthiest and least self-seeking Roman 
of his time. 


CHAPTER XI. 

HANNIBAL OVERRUNS CENTRAL ITALY. 

(s.a 217-216.) 

At Rome no eflfort was made to disguise the extent of 
the calamity which had overtal^n the State. The at- 
News of tempt had been made after the Trebja, and 
reaSS*” succeeded then; still less could it 

Rome. succeed now. The only man who might have 
had anything to gain by hiding the naked truth lay un¬ 
recognised amidst^ the heaps of slain in 4 he fatal valley. 
It was the interest of the survivors to blacken his memory, 
not to strew dowers upon his grave; and they succeeded 
in the attempt. Roman senators even then consoled 
themselves for the defeat by the reflection that it was the 
presumptuous folly ot their private foe which was re- 
i^nsible for it; and Roman orators and historians, for 
centuries afterwards, pointed their morals or adorned their 
tales by a reference to the well-deserved fate of the man 
who bad withstood the patrician order and had despised 
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the gods. When the first vague rumour 0/ the disastei 
reached the city, an anxious crowd gathered in the Forum. 
Towards sunset the prsetor mounted the rostra, and 
simply said, ^ We have been defeated in a great battle.’ 
The scene of consternation which ensued brought home 
to the few survivors who had managed to reach the city, 
more vividly than the scene of slaughter itself, the full 
reality of what had happened. The Senate alone pre¬ 
served its dignity and its self-restraint. Thinking not of 
the past, but of the present and the immediate future, 
they sat, day after day, from sunrise to sunset, concerting 
measures for the defence of the city. To remedy the 
evils of a divided command, they determined to revive 
the office of Dictator, an office unused for thirty-nine 
years past, and therefore nearly unknown to that genera¬ 
tion. Their choice fell on the most prudent and respected, 
if not the ablest, of *the patricians, Quintus 
gms. Marcus Minucius being selected as his master 
’' Of the horse. first made bis peace by 

vows and offerings with the angry gods, and then took 
more practical steps fofl^the defence. By his order the 
walls were repaired and manned, the bridges over the 
rivers were broken down, the country through which Han¬ 
nibal’s advance was likely to take place was turned into a 
desert, and everything prepared to withstand an imme- * 
> dfate attack. * 

d id not Hanni bal j^ oBCfeAdvanc e on Rome, as 
the mcStcoSnieSSSmm he 

would ? The answer is the same that must be 
given on a yet more critical occasion in the 
■following year, fjftjaisw, what the Romans 
themselves hardly yet fiMly knew, that evey 
qHic|i..;ould. whep orr Minn req^j r^ )^, b ecw nra s p!(g?er; 
he knew also that amidst a hostile population—for no 
Italian town had as yet rome over to him—his attack, 
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however imfietuous, must break upon the walls of the 
city. If he delayed a little longer, and allowed his viC' 
tories to produce their^atural residt, he woid^ be borne 
b^.hgjLOfed, 

mi, tminfjoiLcarogcjOti^anj 

SaulArStrfl*, <w J£t, ,iWUeisHejtht. 89 ^ig 2 aj^^ 

I Accordingly, when the cup which he had so eagerly 00 
f sired to drain seemed to be at bis lips, he wisely dashed 
it from them. Crossing the Tiber, with stem resolve he 
crossed also the Flaminian Road, which must have 
seemed to his victorious army as if it were there for the 
express purpose of inviting an immediate march on the 
capital; and, hazarding an attack upon the adjoining 
Latin colony of Spoletium, he proved to demonstration 
the soundness of the judgment he had formed as to the 
courage of the Italians behind stone walls, and the im* 
possibility, with so small a force his own, of coping 
adequately with it. After traversing’Umbria, he crossed 
the Apennines a second time, and at last, laden with the 
plunder of Central Italy, he entered the territory of Pice- • 
num. Here the Carthaginians nought sight, for the first 
time since many months, of their native element, the sea; 
and Hannibal despatched his first messenger, with tidings 
of what he had done, to the Carthaginian Senate. Never, 

. probably, before or since did a general send despatches 
to his governments weighted with such<3rilliant achieve¬ 
ments. From New Carthage to the Adriatic, what a 
catalogue of dangers met and overcome, and what crown¬ 
ing victories ! The Ebro, the Rhone, and the Po; the' 
Pyrenees, the Alps, gnd the Apennines ; the Ticinus, the 
Trebia, and the Trasimene ! Well can we believe, what 
we are expressly told, that su(ih news disarmed all oppo¬ 
sition to the lion’s brood at Carthage, and closed the 
mouths even of the peace party. In the enthusiasm of the 
moment all parties determined to send reinforcements 
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(why had they not taken steps to do so before?) alike to 
Hasdnibal in Spam and to Hannibal in Italy. \ 

Meanwhile the Phoenician Jiero rested his troops, 
fatigued with all that they had undergone, in the plains 
of Picentnn, They lived on the fat of the land Hannibal in 
and the Numidian horses, diseased as they Kcenum. 
were from their bad or their scanty food, soon recovered 
their condition when they were groomed day by day 
with the old wine of Italian vintages. Here, too, Han¬ 
nibal took the opportunity—a hazardous one even for 
him in the midst of a campaign—of arming his Libyan 
and, perhaps, some of his Spanish troops in the Roman 
fashion. The victor of the Trasimene could be in no 
want of Roman suits of armour. When his troops had 
been sufficiently recruited, and were again eager to ad¬ 
vance, he marched at his leisure through the territories 
of the Marrucini hnd Frentani, the Marsi and Peligni, 
ravaging them as he went, and at length pitched his 
camp near Argyrippa, or ia^Apuli^- 

Fabius, on his part, after levying four new legions led 
them off in pursuit of Hannibal. He came up with him 
at Arpi, and Hannibal immediately offered the p^u^y 
battle which it might be presumed that a pur- Fabius. 
suing army, under a successor of Flaminius, would at 
once accept. But mind to 

a policy; a policy ineyitabteljf.Rome was to te saved, 
£ut fecjuiring no ordinary firmness arid courage to carry 
out. That policy was to commit nothing to fortune, to. 
follow Hannibal wherever he went, dogging h is foot- 
stgps ccms tantly. but never riskiny^a jatti^ and n t^^errso 
far as human foresight could prevent it, giving the enemy 
a chance of taking him at a disadvantage. In vain did 
Hannibal order the richest country to be devastated be¬ 
fore the Dictator’s eyes; in vain did he shift bis camp 
rapidly from place to place, in hopes that his rapidity 
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might wrest from the old man what insults and annoy¬ 
ances could not. Never close to Han nibal^ bn ^ 
behind^ ijmi with adnsirable resolution^ and with still 
more admirable self-restr^nt^ did Fabius follow his foe 
from place to place, always clinging to the hills, occasion¬ 
ally cutting off stragglers, or intercepting the booty which 
the flying Numidian squadrons had captured, but giving 
no chance of a general engagement. 

It was not in flesh and blood—certainly not in the 
flesh and blood of the hot-headed master of the horse— 


Hannibal's 
march into 
Campania. 


to submit patiently to this for ever. The name 
^ ‘Linge^’ tCnnctatorl—given to Jabius. at 
first” as a mark of approval by those who 


blamed Flaminius for his rashness—became for the 


time a term of the bitterest reproach. The lingerer was 
^ called a do-nothing, and his caution 
cowardice, or even to treachery. * 
the soldiers, aptly enough from their point of view, nick¬ 
named their general, would go anywhere if his master 
gave him the lead; without it he would go nowhere. 
But the old Dictator was as proof^gainst the murmurings 
of his soldiers and the mutinous speeches of his own 
master of the horse, Minucius, as he was against all the 
devices of Hannibal. At last, wearied out by his delay, 
Hannibal detcjrmined that Fabius, if he would not tire 
hunself by hatd fighting, should at lea^ do so by^hard 
marching; and, leaving Apulia behind, where he had 
already taken the strongly fortified town of Venusia, he 
marched into Samnium, the most inaccessible and moun¬ 
tainous part of Italy, mvaged the territory of Beneventum, 
in its very centre, took Telesia by assault, and then 
passed straight on out of Samrfium into Campania. 

The plains of Campania were certainly the most fer¬ 
tile and beautiful plains in ancient Italy; the Italians 
thought them the most beautiful and fertile in the world 
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Campania the blessed, where all human delights meet 
and vie with each other/ says Pliny of it. One of two 
things was evident. In defence of 311 this wealth condnued 
and beauty, either Fabius must at length risk ^tionof 
a battle, or it would be clear to all Italians ” 
that the whole of Italy was at Hannibal’s mercy, and its 
towns would, if from the instinct of self»preservation alone, 
at length join the conquering side. Fabius had followed 
Hannibal more quickly than was his wont, and his troops 
were in high spirits, for they thought that their general 
was at length in earnest and would strike a blow rather 
than leave Campania to fall into the enemy’s hands. But 
they were disappointed. They reached the ridge of the 
Calliculan hill which'overlooked the plain, and then they 
sat down to enjoy, or to endure, as best they could, the 
now well-known s^ht of devastated fields and burning 
homesteads. Their discontent broke out with twofold 
force, and it was evident from the reception which they 
gave to a mutinous speech of Minucius, that the soldiers 
thought the master of the horse would make a better 
commander than the Dictator; an opinion in which it 
was also evident that the master of the horse himself fully 
coincided Aware that the discontent of the army had 
spread to Rome, and even to the aristocracy whose re¬ 
presentative he was, Fabius yet held on steadfastly to his 
purpose. He knew that Northern Campania, with all its 
riches, could not support the Carthaginian army through 
the winter, and that Hannibal must attempt to retreat by 
the pass through which he had advanced He therefore 
flattered himself that he had cau^^t his enemy as in a 
trap, and placing 4,000 men at the head of the pass by 
which Hannibal must nSeds retreat, drew up his main 
army on the hills near its entrance. 

Laden with booty, the spoils of Hannibal 

baited just below him, while Fabius m^e all his dis- 
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positions to repel the attempt to force a passage which 
would, doubtless, be made on the following day. But 
Fabius fails Hannibal had no intention of fighting at a dis- 
HsSnSS advantage, or indeed of forcing the pass at 
all. He intended to march quietly through it 
Accordingly, he selected from the vast herds of oxen 
which he was driving towards his winder qu^ejSv * 
thousand of the strongest, and bidding mf siStfe" cuif as 
many faggots of dry brushwood, and fasten them to their 
horns, he ordered that when the night was well advanced 
the faggots should be kindled and the oxen, mth their 
horns ablaze, be driven up the hills which hung over the 
pass. Maddened with fear and j)ain, the affrighted 
beasts ran wildly up the steep sides of the valley, and 
Fabius himself, ^ well as the 4,000 men upon the col, 
imagined that Hannibal was escaping that way over the 
hills. But, true to his character, the Dictator would not 
venture out of his camp till he could see clearly what 
lay before him; and meantime Hannibal led his army, 
which had been refreshed by half a night*s sleep, quietly 
up the unguarded pass, and reached Allifae in safety. 
Fabius found himself outwitted, and it was natural in the 
keenness of their vexation that his men should accuse 
him of having purposely allowed Hannibal to escape; an 
accusation which shortly afterwards seen^d triumphantly 
brought home to him, when the crafty Phoenician 'took 
occasion to spare his private property, while he wasted 
all around with fire and sword. 

Still Fabius clung steadfastly to his purpose. He fol¬ 
lowed* Hannibal nortl^vards to the Peligni, and when his 
Successor enemy turned southwards again, towards his 
Mmucius. proposed winter quarters in Apulia, and he him¬ 
self was called off to Rome to perform sacridees incident 
to his ofhee, he straitly charged Minucius to follow his 
policy, and on no account to risk a battle in his absence. 
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Hannibal had long since formed his estimate of 
Minucius, and when he threw forward a portion of hif: 
forces to a hill still nearer to th^ enemy, a sharp skirm' 
ish took place, which ended in the Romans occupying 
the disputed position. Encouraged by this first success, 
Minucius made a descent in force upon HannibaPs for¬ 
agers, and cut many of them to pieces. Hannibal found 
himself for the first time in his life in the midst of the 
enemy, yet unable to take the held. He was, so at 
least his enemies thought, penned within his own camp, 
and on the morrow he made a hasty retreat to his old 
position at Gcronium, fearing lest Minucius, whose 
qualiti^ he hadapparently underrated, should take it 
by a ^£w^^^*OT^«fan& ’thus the provisions he had so 
laboriously got together should fall into the enemy’s 
fhands. , 

It is not to be wondered at, that when the news of 
this success reached Rome the delight was great, and 
out of all proportion to its immediate cause. Minucius co- 
* It was the first success which the Roman arms ^“tator. 
had won in the war,' and it seemed to indicate that the 
tide had at length begun to turn. The fame of Minu¬ 
cius was in everybody's mouth, and as he rose in the 
popular estimation, so did the Dictator fall. One stroke 
of good luck had turned the heads of the Romans more 
completely than ^ad all their previous misfortunes, and 
they took one of the most incredibly foolish steps re¬ 
corded in their history. They did not try to depose# 
Fabius from the command for which they deemed himf 
unfitted, but they raised Minuciti^ to an equal com-j 
mand with him. For the first time in Roman historj^ 
were to be seen two c^-Dictators, differing alike in I 
temperament and in policy, and the one raised to an 
equality with the other simply because of the difference! 
It has been said by a high military authority that one 
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bad general is b^ter than two good ones } and it was 
apparent to those who had eyes to see that, the sword of 
Hannibal wotild soon sarbltiate between such convicting 
claims. 

Fabius returned to the anny as convinced as ever of 
tha soundness of bis policy, and prepared to press upon 
colleague by his personal influence what 
he could no longer enforce upon him by supe¬ 
rior power. Seeing that Minucius was b^t 
on fighting, he proposed either that they should take the 
command of the whole army on alternate days, dr that 
each should have the continuous and unfettered control 


over his own half of it. Minucius, possibly with a slight 
distrust of himself, under the new responsibilities of 
command, chose the latter alternative, and Fabius, 
doubtless thinking it better to risk the safety of two than^ 
of fouf legions on a single cast, was of the same mind. 
Hannibal, duly informed by his prisoners or his spies of 
the arrangement which had been made, directed his 
attention exclusively to Minucius. Near the camp of * 
the new dictator was a hill with ground below it which 
presented the appearance of a general level, bare of 
trees ; but in it, as in the level ground near the Trebia, 
Hannibal’s experienced eye had discovered hollows and 
inequalities which might hide a considerable force. Here 
by night he concealed some 5,000 foot arid 500 hors^, a»d 
at dawn of day he sent a small body of active troops to 
seize the hill in full view of the Romans. Minudus took 
the bait. In the engagement which ensued the ambus ¬ 
cade did its duty wqfl; and it would have fared ill widi 
the army of the new dictator, had not Fabius, observing 
from his own camp, a distance of a mile, what was 
going on, come up at the right moment and prevented 
its retreat from being turned into a total rout. Minucius, 
it is said, frankly acknowledged his error, joined his 
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camp to that of the old Dictator, and descended gracefully 
once more into his proper post of master of the horse. 

The tables were now completely turned. Fabius was 
the hero edike of the camp and of the city. But his six 
months of office were drawing to a close, and it remained 
to be seen whether his on those 

who were to succeed him. He had done great things in 
those six months. If he had not, as his admirers said, 
altogether saved Rome by his delay, he had at least given 
her a brief breathing space. He had trained raw levies 
to look the warriors of Hannibal in the face—a feat to 
which they were quite unequal on the morrow of the 
Trasimene ; and by allowing Hannibal to devastate at his 
pleasure the Apulian and Campanian plains, he had un¬ 
intentionally elicited the most conclusive proof of the 
hopelessness of Hannibal’s enterprise. For even now 
no Italian city had* revolted; the serried ranks of thej 
Italian Confederation remained unbroken, and it was 
clear to the keen-sighted Phoenician that he was still as 
• far as ever from the goal of his hopes. The services, 
therefore, rendered by the Cunctator to Rome were very 
real services, even if they were not quite what his ad¬ 
mirers represented them. To have escaped from Hanni¬ 
bal without a crushing defeat was in those times, as Livy 
truly remarks, a victory in itself. 


CHAPTER XII. 

BATl'LE OF CANNiE. CHARACTER OF HANNIBAL. 

(B.d! 2X6.) 

The Roman Senate during the winter which followed 
gave new and striking proofs of their confidence in then 

A* H. L 
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own future by sending legates to expostulate witli the 
Ligurians for having taken the part of Hannibali atid 
Gi«atexei^ to watch tlse ever-fickle Gauls. Nor iwras 
their horizon bounded by the limits of Italy. 

^ With the truest wisdom they despatched re¬ 
inforcements to their army in Spain; they demanded 
the arrears of tribute from Illyria, and they sent even to 
Philip, King of Macedon, ordering him to surrender the 
intriguer Demetrius of Pharos, who had taken refuge in 
his court. But party spirit still ran high in the dty. In 
the election for the consulship which had just taken place, 
other qualifications had been thought of than those which 
were essential in this supreme hour; perhaps for the 
simple reason that the Romans did not yet revise that it 
might be supreme. L. ^milius Paullus, who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Illyrian war, was the successful 
candidate on the patrician side, bult he received as his 
colleague P. Terentius Varro, the champion of the Pie- 
beians, a man who, if the patrician anndists can be be¬ 
lieved, was not only of humble origin, the son of a butcher, 
but had himself worked in his fathcsr’s business, and was 
recommended to the suf&ages of the people by nothing 
but a bullying manner and a vulgar impudence. Varro 
does not seem, it is true, to have been more of a military 
genius than Flaminius, or Sempronius, or Fabius; but 
that most of the accusations laid to his charge are unjust 
is proved by the fact that he had held high offices ^ore, 
that he was elected now in what no one could refuse to 
recognise as a time of danger, and that he was employed 
in the public servicr; even after the disastrous name of 
Cannae had been indissolubly connected with his own. 

The spring found the hosCiile armies still facing each 
other near Geronium; but Hannibal’s provisions were 
nearly exhausted. Not enough for ten days remained, 
and the wasted country could yield no more. He began 
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to look out for another Roman magazine which he 
" might convert to his own use; nor had he far to go. The 
Roman supplies and munitions of war for Apu- Rival annki 
lia were collected in large quantities at a 

town to the south of the Aufidus, about half- Oaam. 
way between Canusium and the sea. With strange short¬ 
sightedness the Roman generals of the preceding year 
had neglected to garrison it strongly; and while the 
consuls of the new year were levying fresh legions at 
RomOf Hannibal, by one of bis rapid marches, seized and 
appropriated it to his own use, as he had seized and 
appropriated Geronium before it. When at length iEmi- 
lius and Varro assumed the command of the army, they 
did so under definite instructions from the authorities at 
home to force on a battle. 'njeJFabianjgj^jod, they 
thought, had been tried long enougk: it liad lone all 
that it could do; add it was apparent that the Italian 
allies could not stand much longer the strain to which it 
bad exposed them. Every precaution was taken, so far 
•as numbers went, to ensure a victory. A Roman army 
ordinarily consisted of but two legions, each contmning 
4,200 infantry and 200 cavalry. The army which was 
now raised consisted, not of two, but of eight legions, and 
each legion contained 5,000 infantry and 300 cavalry. 
The Romans, therefore, could hardly now be accused of 
underestimating, eo far as mere numbers went, the gravity 
of the occasion. The consuls were to act together, and 
those of the previous year were retained as proconsuls 
to assist in handling the vast host Never before had the 
Romans sent so large an army, at 4»ne time and place, 
into the field, and the contingent furnished by the allies 
was, according to precedent, equal to that of the Romans. 
The grand total, therefore, of the force on which the 
safety of Rome might seem to depend consisted of over 
80,000 men. They found Hannibal encamped neai 
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Cannae, on the south side of the Aufidus, and they se^ 
lected a spot for their own camp on the same side of the 
river, but six miles higher up its course. 

The surrounding country was level and suitable to the 
evolutions of cavalry, and without doubt had for this rea- 
Pauilu* and Selected by Hannibal. Paullus, see 

Varro. ing this, is said to have been anxious to post¬ 
pone the battle till he should have drawn Hannibal into 
ground of his own choosidg. The historians who have 
bepraised Paullus for this forgot, in their eagerness to 
throw all the blame for what happened afterwards on the 
butch^s son, that the orders of the authorities to fight a 
battle at once were stringent, and that^ it was not likely 
that Hannibal would, by any artifices of the Roman con¬ 
suls, be drawn off from a position selected by himself, 
well fortified and well supplied. It was impossible for an 
army of 80,000 men to linger long in so exhausted a 
country without striking a blow ; and to linger there, or 
to retreat without fighting, would have been alike fatal to 
the Roman cause in Apulia. The evils of a divided com- * 
mand were great enough, but they wele not created by 
Varro. They were even diminished, to a certain extent, 
in this case, by the arrangement that the consuls should 
take the supreme command on alternate days ; and when 
Varro, on his day, pushed his camp nearer to the foe he 
was encouragW in his resolve to force^'on a battlp by a 
success which he won over some skirmishers and light 
cavalry who had been sent to bar his progress. Minucius 
had met with a like first success near Geronium, and 
Sempronius had doae the same at the Trebia. Was it 
not possible that like effects might be produced by like 
causes, and that a deep-laid* design of Hannibal might 
have had more to do with each than the prowess of the 
Romans? But this did not strike—^so remarked the 
Patrician annalists, wise after the event—^the mind of 
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VaiTo. The next day belonged to Paullus, and he sig* 
nalised his command by throwing a third of his army 
to the north side of the Auddus, ^nd by forming a second 
camp there, some miles nearer to the Carthaginians. By 
this step he hoped at once to protect his own foraging 
parties and to annoy those of'the enemy. Eager for the 
conflict, Hannibal, two days after, drew out his forces in 
battle array on the south side of the river. The offer was 
declined by the prudent PjiuIIus j and Hannibal, to bring 
matters to a crisis, sent his Numidians across the river 
with orders to cut off the Romans, who were encamped 
on its northern side, from all access to it. It was the 
middle of June; the country was parched and thirsty, 
and a dry wind, the V ultumus. which blows at that time 
of year, raising clouds of dust, would make a scanty supply 
of water an intolerable hardship. Even if he had been 
disposed to postpone fighting, Varro could hardly now 
have done so. 

The delay of the last few days seemed irksome enough 
to the rival armies ; but what must it have seemed to the 
citizens at hom^? News had reached the city that the 
armies were facing each other, and that everything was 
prepared for a decisive conflict. They had ventured their 
all, or nearly their all, on this one throw. The stake was 
laid down, and the throw must be made, but it was hard 
to h^ve so mueb time to ask themselves what if they 
should lose? Omens and portents seemed to fill the 
air, as before the Trasimene Lake, and busy-tongued 
rumour passed from mouth to mouth, sending the citizens 
in crowds to the temples to seek frcUn the gods by suppli¬ 
cations what they could no longer gain or lose by any 
exertions of their own. If was the resource of the des¬ 
titute, and they knew it, but it helped them to kill the 
period of suspense. 

Once more it was Varro’s turn for the command, and 
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as the sun rose he began to transfer his am^y to the 
northern side of the pver, and, after joining the con- 
Order of tingent in the snuiller camp there, drew the 

battle. whole out in battle array, facing the south. 

Nearly opposite Cannae the Aufidus, whose general course 
is nerth-east, takes a sharp bend to the south. After¬ 
wards for some distance it runs east, and then, once 
more turning northward, reaches the line of its former 
course. The loop or link thus formed Hannibal marked 
out as the grave of the Roman army, the grave of 50,000 
men; and into it, as a preparatory step, he now threw his 
own small force, while Varro was crossing the stream 
higher up. His infantry did not number half that of the 
Romans; but they were many of them veterans, and all 
of them men on whom he knew by experience that he 
could rely. His cavalry were only^ slightly superior in 
numbers to the enemy, but how vastly superior in every 
military quality the result was to prove. In the centre 
of his line of battle were the Spaniards clothed in white , 
tunics edged with purple, and armed wi|;h swords equally 
suited for thrusting and for striking. Next them were 
the Gauls who, naked to the waist, and armed with long 
swords, suited to their gigantic stature, seemed as though 
they were the warriors of Brennus come to life again 
with one more terrible lEan many Boennuses to lead 
them. This part of his force Hannibal threw forward in 
the form of a semicircle or a wedge, while on their flanks 
and some way to the rear he placed the best part of 
his infantry, the heavy-armed Africans, eager doubtlebS, 
many of them,^[g^^g^for the first time in Roman hearts 
the Roman weapons which fpey bore. Beyond these 
again and forming the left wing of the whole army were 
the heavy Gallic and African cavalry, B,ooo strong. On 
the right wing-he posted his light-armed Numidians, 
reduced by the waste nf life attending such campaigns as 
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Hannibal’s to 2,000 men all told, but with spirit and 
dddity enough to their great leader to fight on to their 
very last man and last horse, fiasdrubal led the heavy 
cavalry on the left, and Maherbal the Numidians on the ' 
right, while Hannibal, with his brother Mago near him. 
stationed himself in the centre to direct the general 
operations of the battle. He had been obliged to leave 
ten thousand men on the other side of the river to guard 
his camp against surprise, and was able therefore to put 
only thirty thousand men into line of battle; thirty. 


thousand against the Roman eighty thousand! The 
odds were heavy indeed against nim in point of numbers; 
but it must be remembered that his wings rested on the 
sides of the loop which he had himself selected, and 
could not be outflanked by the enemy. Varro, whether 
because he distrusted his raw levies, or because he saw', 
when it was too late to remedy it, that unless he massed 
his troops together, half of his whole army would be 
outside the fray, increased the depth of his maniples 
from ten to sixteen, hoping by sheer weight to bear 
down all resistance and drive the Carthaginians into the 
river. He was, in fact, only penning his sheep more 
closely for the slaughter. 

After the usual preliminary skirmish of the light- 
armed troops, the 8,000 heavy cavalry on Hannibal’s left 
chained the 2,400 Roman cavalry opposed to Batti6 of 
them. These last were picked men, belonging, 
most of them, to the best Roman families, men of Eques¬ 
trian and Senatorial rank. They withstood the charge 
bravely for a time, and grappled hbrse to horse and man 
to man with the barbarians. But they were overpowered 
by numbers, and only a ^all remnant escaped from the 
field. Unlike Rupert at Naseby, Hasdrubal held his ' 
eager cavalry well in band. He forbade them to pursue 
those who were already routed, and passing behind the 
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whole Roman line fell on the rear of the Italian cavalry, 
who were stationed on the other wing, and who had 
hitherto been held in £heck by the skilful evolutions of 
the mere handful of Numidians. Those admirable 



horsemen had avoided coming to close quarters, in which 
they must have been crushid by numbers, but had 
managed to keep their vastly more numerous enemy 
employed till Hasdrubal came thundering on their rear. 
Attacked now by the uninjured Numidians in front and 
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by Hasdrubai's cavalry, flushed with success, behind, the 
Italian* cavalry broke and fled.' Hasdrubal, not yet sated 
with victory, left the Kumidians*to render an account of 
their flying foes, and turned his attention to the Roman 
centre. Here, so far, matters had gone well for the 
Romans; but it was so far only. The semicircle of 
Gauls and Spaniards, whom Hannibal had pushed for¬ 
ward in his centre, had been gradually forced back, ot 
rather had fallen back in accordance with his plan, first 
to a level with,'and then right past, the heavy Africans 
on their flanks. The convex line of battle had thus 
become concave, and it seemed that the whole would be 
driven headlong into the river by the overwhelming 
masses of the Romans, who, as they yielded, kept press¬ 
ing on, or were themselves pressed on by those behind 
and at their flanks^ into every inch of ground left vacant 
for them. But just at the critical moment Hasdrubal 
fell upon their rear, and the heavy Libyan infantry, who 
had hardly yet taken part in the battle, wheeling inward 
at the same time from right and left, attacked them on 
both flanks. Denser and denser grew the mass of terri¬ 
fied Romans, pressed on all four sides at once. Huddled 
together without room to draw, much less to wield, their 
swords, they stood or struggled in helpless imbecility, ^ 
seeing their comrades on the circumference of the fatal 
circ^ cut down* one after the other, and doomed to wait 
in patience till their own turn should come. The ques¬ 
tion was no longer whether, but simply when, the stroke 
would fall on each. Few Romans indeed within that 
fatal ring were destined to escape.* As at the Trasimene, 
it was a simple butchery \ but it was a butchery which 
required treble the nuiflber of victims. The Romans 
were never cowards, but those who stood near the centre 
of that seething mass must needs have died, like cowards, 1 
many times before their death. ‘ The thicker tiie hay,’ ‘ 
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said Alaric long afterwards^ in an outburst of brutality^ 

‘ the easier it is mown.’ But not even Alaric’s' imagi¬ 
nation could have picfured such a harvest oj r d eath as 
this of Cannde, and even the muscles of his brawny 
Visigoths would have been wearied out before they had 
slain, as the Carthaginians did on this fatal day, a 
number of the enemy which, man for man, vasjtly ex¬ 
ceeded their own. 

For eight hours the work of destruction went on, 
and at the end 50,000 men lay dead upon the ground. 
Results of -/Emilius Paullus, the Illyrian hero, who, though 
battle. wounded by a sling early in the day, had clung 
to his horse, heartening on his men, till he dropped ex¬ 
hausted from his saddle; the proconsul Servilius; the 
late high-spirited master of the horse Minucius \ both 
quaestors, twenty-one military tribupes, sixty senators, 
and an unknown number of knights were among the 
slain. Nearly 20,000 Roman prisoners were taken 
whether on the field itself in the pursuit, or in the two 
camps which were among the prues of Hannibal's 
gigantic victory. Of the rest Varro, vfith a few horse- 
‘ men only, had the good or the ill fortune to escape to 
Venusia | and it was with difficulty that after some days 
he managed to rally a few thousand stragglers or ma¬ 
lingerers at Canusium—all that now remained of the 
Roman army. Amidst all this slaughter, the conqueror 
had lost only 5,500, of his infantry, and but 200 of that 
matchless cavalry to whpm the victory was mainly due. 
* Send me on with the cavalry,’ said Maherbal to Hanni 
bal, in the exultation of the moment, ^do thou follow 
behind, ^d in five days thou shalt sup in the Capitol.* 
He might well think so at the* time, for the worst fears 
of the Romans, the highest hopes of Hannibal, had 
been more than realised; the double stake had been 
played and had been lost, lost, it would seem then, irre* 
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trievably. So many knights lay doad that, as the stoiy 
goes, Mago, when sent some time afterwards by Hanni¬ 
bal to Carthage with tidings of his victory, emptied on 
the door of the Senate House three bushels of golden 
rings taken from Equestrian fingers. It was a trophy of 
victory which the Carthaginian aristocracy—who, as has 
been already pointed out, commemorated the number of 
their campaigns by that of their rings, and who had, 
many of them, joined the opposition to the noble Barcine 
gens—could not fail to appreciate. 

The news, which was necessarily slow in reaching 
Carthage, reached Rome apace. It was, as the saying 
is, ‘ in the air * even before the first courier with 
his disastrous tidings appeared at the Appian of^s^ 
gate, and rumour, as was natural, went even 
beyond the trutlv It was believed that both consuls 
were dead, and that no portion of the army had survived. 
Livy, the most graphic of historians or of romancers, 
fairly shrinks from the attempt to picture the scene of 
horror which followed. Each flying messenger, as he 
reached the walls, fancied himself, or was fancied by the 
Romans, to be but the forerunner of the dread Hannib^ 
himself. He knew not, indeed, as he drew near the city, 
whether the Numidian cavalry were not even then before 
him, as their jwn messengers. A panic-stricken multi¬ 
tude, thinking that all save their lives was lost, made for 
the gates, and for a moment it seemed likely that Han¬ 
nibal when he came would find Rome indeed, but no 
Roman citizens within her. 

Any other state must have suefumbed to such a blow; 
but now, as after the Trasimqne, it was the Senate, or 
what retrained of it, wlfo saved the city from paxAc 
being abandoned by her own children. They 
alone preserved their presence of mind ; and it was the 

ex-Dictator. Fabius, who was, once more, the soul of 
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their deliberations. By his advice the gates were closed 
to prevent the exodus of the inhabitants. The citizens 
should not be saved, so he willed it, unless the city was 
saved with them. Messengers were sent along the 
southern military roads to see, as Livy pathetically ex¬ 
presses it, * if the gods, touched by one pang of pity, had 
left aught remaining to the Roman name,’ and to bring 
the first tidings of the expected advance of Hannibal. 
It was difficult for the Senate to deliberate at all; for the 
cries of thousands of women outside the Senate House, 
who were bewailing their absent husbands, or fathers, 01 
sons, as though they were all dead, drowned the voices 
of those who spoke. . Orders were issued that the women, 
if wail they must, should wail withih their own houses, 
and henceforward silence, mournful indeed but dignified, 
was observed in the public streets. ^All assemblies of 
the people were prohibited. M. Junius Pera was named 
Dictator; the city legions were called out; the whole 
male population—some eight thousand slaves and crimi¬ 
nals among them—were armed, and the angry gods were 
propitiated, as best they might, by the*punishment of 
guilty Vestals, and by the burying alive of Greek and 
Gallic men-and women in the Roman Forum. 

After a few days more hopeful news came. A de 
spatch arrived from Varro himself, saying that he had 
escaped from th 4 carnage, and was doing his best t(> re¬ 
organise and to rally the ten thousand demoralised 
fugitives who had at last found their way to Canusium. 
More important still, Hannibal was not on his way to 
Rome, but was still «ncamped on the field of Cannae. 
The Romans breathed more freely ; but from other parts 
of the Roman world tidings of fresh danger, fresh disas¬ 
ter, or fresh shame, came pouring in. One Carthaginian 
fleet was threatening Lilybaeum, another Syracuse. The 
force sent northwards to watch the Gauls had fallen into 
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an ambuscade and had been cut oiT to a man. Worse 
still, a body of Roman nobles who had escaped from 
Cannae, thinking that all was lost save their honour, had 
determined, regardless even of their honour, to fly beyond 
the seas, and would have carried their purpose out had 
not the young Scipio rushed in amongst them, sword in 
hand, and sworn that he would slay anyone who would 
not bind himself never to desert his country. 

And why did not Hannibal march at once on the 
panic-stricken city? Roman historians and Roman 
generals could not refrain from expressing why did 
their thankfulness and their surprise at his JJjadwance 
dilatoriness or his blindness. In Juvenal’s on Rome t 
time Roman schoolboys declaimed upon it in their 
weekly themes. Maherbal, the master of the Numidian 
cavalry—if indeed the story be true, and not what the 
Romepis imagined* ought to have been true—exclaimed, 
in an outburst of vexation at the chance which was thrown . 


away, that the gods ha d 

not how to us^ a vict ory .: and the greatest master of 
modern wariaal^^Iapoleon himself, has joip^ fid 
^general chorus of condemnation. _ But perhaps the best 
and ffie aii-out-sutticmg answer to those who say that 
Hannibal ought to have advanced on Rome, is the simple 
fact that Hannibal himself, the foremost general of all 
tim|, and statd&man as well as general, did not attempt 
it Moreover, all the arguments which we have seenJ 
held good after Trasimene against such an advance, 
held equally good now. There were still the stone walls 
of the city. There was still th% population of Latium 
and of the surrounding country, as yet untouched by the \ 
war, hostile to him to 9 man ; still—after the flrst few 
days of panic, of which Hannibal, laden with bopty and 
with half Italy between him and Rome, could, hardly 
have taken advantage—the unbroken resolution. Of the 
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citizens themselves. and 

i^as seldom successful in those he undertook; he forbore 
at this moment to besiege even Canusium with its feeble 
and panic-stricken defenders. Finally, his long-cherished 
hope of the def ection of the Italian allies seemed now at 
length to be not only within his sight, but, if only he was 
patient or prudent, already almost within his grasp. The 
battle of Cannse had been too much for the resolution of 
Apulia; Samnium had already in part joined him ; Lu- 
cania and Bruttium rose in revolt The Greek cities in 
the south were prepared to hail him as their deliverer! 
Campania, it was whispered, was wavering in the balance, 
and ready at the sight of the conqueror to go over to 
Carthage. Thus deprived of her allies, Rome, he hoped, 
would fall almost by her own weight. 

Never did the self-control and the true nobility of 
soul of Hannibal^ never did the unbedding resolution of 
Gfcataesiof the Roman Senate, display itself more con- 
sptcuously than at this moment. Never, in 
the very moment of victory, did Hannibal lose his head. ^ * 
The was even now nearer to his ^ 

heazT-^id doubtless it was the only thing that was 
nearer to his heart—than his hatred to Rome, Think¬ 
ing that it might be advantageous to Carthage to conclude 
peace, and that she might now do so almost on her own 
terms, he called the Roman prisoners together—almost 
the only occasion in his life on which he brought himself 
to speak a friendly word to any Roman—and told them 
that he did not wish that the strife which he was wgging 
should be internecine i he was willing to take a random 
for them, and some of their number might go on their 
parole to Rome to negotiate tke natter. Even in the 
first ihish of his victory he bade Carthalo offer terms of 
peace, if he saw that the Roman wishes turned in that 
direction. But the Romans also rose to the emergency. 
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Fifty years before, as has been already related, they had 
told jjie victorious Epirot that Rome never negotiated 
with an enemy so long as he was on Italian soil; and 
the answer which they had given to Pyrrhus then in 
words they gave now to a general greater than Pyrrhus, 
and crowned with a far more overwhelming victory, by 
their deeds. They spoke no word and thought no thought 
of peace. Their want of troops was urgent, but they re¬ 
fused, as the story goes, to buy with money men who had 
disgraced themselves by surrender; and when Varro 
neared the city, obnoxious though he was to the aristo¬ 
cracy on account of his low birth and of his career, and 
branded with the defeat of Cannae, not one word of re¬ 
proach was uttered ^igainst him. His efforts only, not 
his failures or his mistakes, were remembered, and the 
citizens went forth in a body to meet him, and thanked 
him, in words that are ever memorable,, for not having 
despaired of the republic. The Roman historians have 
a right, here at least, to congratulate themselves that 
they were not as were the Carthaginians. The defeated^ 
Roman general^ received a vote of thanks for his unsuc-^ 
ce^sful efforts : a defeated Carthaginian would have been 
nailed to a cross. 

After the battle of Cannae the character of the war is 
changed, and it joses something of the intensity of the 
int^est attach^ to it. Hitherto the tide of unbroken 
invation has run, as Dr. Arnold has pointed success of 

• 4 . • . 1 Hanni hal, 

out m an eloquent passage, in one single cur¬ 
rent, and that current so magnificent and so resistless, 
that It rivets the attention of even the most careless spec¬ 
tators. There has been no reverse, hardly even a check, 
from the moment when hj,annibal left his winter quarters ^ 
at New Carthage, till he stood victorious on the field of 
Cahnse. The most vivid of historians can do little by 
description to make Hannibafs achievements stand out 
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ia more startling telief than they do already by their 
recital. The dullest annalist, if only he record theip. 
txixly, cannot make them seem commonplace. The eye 
can har 41 y wander as it sees the great drama develop 
itself step by step, and sweep irresistibly on towards what 
seems its legitimate and necessary conclusion. The ob¬ 
stacles interposed by Nature herself—-rivers and marshes 
and mountain chains—seemed interposed only to stimu¬ 
late the energies and to heighten the glory of him who 
could surmount them all. Each difficulty overcome is 
an earnest to Hannibal of his power to grapple with the 
next, and is used by him as a stepping-stone towards it 
That they had crossed the Pyrenees, he told his soldiers 
when they were hesitating on the<Rhone, was a proof 
that they could pass the Alps. When they had reached 
the summit of the Alps, he told them they had already 
seized the citadel of Italy, and had only to walk down 
and take possession of the city. Four times over he had 
now measured his sword with the future conquerors of 
the world, and each time he had been victorious in an ' 
ever ascending series of successes. At« the Tidnu s he 
first met the Roman cavalry, and it was thei ^hastv r e- 
geat from the field of battle which alone sa ve<fth^ from 
a rout however the consul might try to 

disguise it, it was no retreat at all, it was ^ total ro ut 
At the Trasimetfe it was neither retreat *nor li was 

t he extermination of an arm y. AtXannae it was the ex* 
termination, not of oh^tut of two annies, and each of 
them twice its usual size. This w as tMjannagle 
nib^*5 succ ess, und a c>iniiacTe indeed it was. 

^ XlmoS" as wonderful as HannibaPs victories over 
Nature or his enemies, were hts victories over his own A 

Character of follow ers. Under tl^^ Spf!l„.oU>is ranitii the 
Krihmbai. discordant members of a motley Carthaginian ^ 

barbarous ? 
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com^ttcT^ir 
atmost play ^ individual prbwesVwitiit all the precision 
of a machine. No whispe r of d^safffffti^ 
was ever ■ beard in Mamibal’s camp. Italians deserted 
by thousands to Hannibal; but ho Haniiibaliaxi veteran, 
even when his star was" on its wane, evdr deserted to 
Rome. 'Politic as he was b ray e^ and generous, as he was 
^Xgsijghted, Hann i oaf could arouSe alike t% i^e a^' the' 

* fear, the calm confidence and the passionate etithu^asin^ 
of all the various races who served under his stands^.. 
T he best jseneral, a high authority has said, is he wh)^ ' 
.makes the fewest thistakes; but what single mistake can * 
the keenest critic point out which marred the progres s or 
rhi»qii*>r^ ftp thesc thmc^ fimt extraoidhiary 

years? They are years^ moreover, any one of which 
might have made or*marred the reputation of any lesser 
general. Unfortunately we know Hannibal only throegh 
his enemies. They have done their best to malign ^ 
•character; they have called him cruel, and, happ|l; 
almost every speqific charge of cruelty supplied ns, 
without imperfect knowledge, with the materials for itS' 
own refutation. They talked of ‘ Punic ill faitk\ till they 
came themselves to believe in its existence, or to think 
that the name proved itself. But what people or 
town, it may well* be asked, which Hannibal had 
promised to support, did he voluntarily abandon, or ot 
what single act of treachery can it be proved that he was 
guilty? They made as light as they could even of his 
achievements, by attributing to Phaf.nician' cunning, of 
to the blind forces of Nature, the severity of defeats 
which no papiotic Roman •ould believe were due to his 
individual genius alone, for it was an individua] genius 
such as they had never seen or imagined. A. stpmaj of ' 
ftUfef ft* yif^bK nt tht andi 
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^ouds of du st or a ruse, de guerre of some deserters at 
ganns e^uch were the t ransparent fiction s by which the 
Romans attempted to disguise from otheirs, and perhaps 
even from themselves, that they had found their master. 
We know Hannibal, let us repeat it once more, only 
from his enemies; but in what character, even as painted 
by his best friends, can we discern such vivid and such 
unmistakable marks of greatness ? The outline is com¬ 
manding, imperial, heroic; and there is no detail with 
which our materials enable us to fill it in at all, which is 
not in perfect harmony with the whole. 

After Cannae the tide of invasion ceases to flow 
onward in one irresistible sweep. It is broken up into a * 
G«oius of number of smaller currents, which, though they 
Hanniba]. doubtless eaCh planned by the ruling mind ^ 
and conducted by the master han d, are often in the 
nature of by-play rather than have any direct bearing on 
the main issues of the war. They are, moreover, always 
difficult and often impossible to follow. The Romans, 
taught by the experience which they had bought so 
bitterly on four battlefields, decline atfy longer to trust 
themselves within the reach of Hannibal’s arm, or to 
stake their safety on any single blow; while Hannibal, 
lacking the reinforcements which he had a right to 
expect, and which it is impossible to believe that the 
Carthaginian fovemment, had they bebn animat^ by a 
tithe of the spirit of their general, could not have de¬ 
spatched to him before this, has to adapt the plan of his 
campaign to his altered circumstances and his ever- 
straitening means. cThe Numidian cavalry, as they die 
ofi^ have to be replaced by Gauls, and the Libyan and 
Spanish veterans by SamniteS or Lucanians, who had long 
since bowed their necks to the Roman yoke. Isolated 
sieges, embassies to distant potentates, pressingmessages 
to Carthage, rapid marches and countermarches, am- 
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buscades and surprises, tlie sudden swoop on Rome, and 
the doom of Carthage, recognised by Hannibal in the 
ghastly head of his brother Hasdnibal, thrown with 
Roman brutality into his camp—^these still lend life and 
variety and a deadly interest to the struggle such as we 
find in few other wars; but we feel all the time that the 
war b not what it was. It is not that Hannibal’s eye 
has grown dim or his natural force abated. His right 
band never lost its cunning. Invincible as ever in the 
field, we shall see Hannibal, for years to come, marching 
wherever he likes, no Roman general>-and there were 
sometimes half a dozen of them round him—daring to say 
him nay. Following the example of Fabius, they dogged 
his footsteps, or hung<upon the hills above him, while he 
encamped fearlessly in the plain below; but when he 
turned his face towards one and the other, they scattered 
before him in all directions as the jackals ^xfore a lion. 
Yet we feel throughout, what Hannibal must soiJhlSave 
come to feel himself, that fate had at length declared 
• against him. It is a noble but a hopeless struggle, and 
we are fain to tum away from the spectacle of so heroic 
a soul struggling against what it knows to be ineritable. 
It is indeed a psychological puzzle how any one man— 
even though he were the greatest product of the Phoe¬ 
nician race—can have combined such opposite, nay such 
contradictory qualities as must have met in the man 
who, fike one of the world-stormers of more modem 
times, Attila or Zinghis Khan or Tamerlane, could carry 
everything before him in one impetuous and over¬ 
whelming sweep of conquest, from ^guntum to Cannas 
in the three first years of the war, and then for its twelve 
remaining years could maintain the struggle by a warfare 
which was, in the main, defensive, hopin g against h ope, 
and each year confined to narrower limns^idTan ever- 
decieasing force against an ever-increasing foe. It 
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would be well worth the while of the military student to 
trace, if it were possible with accuracy, the means by 
which the genius of Hannibal, as great in defence as in 
attack, and in patience as in impetuosity, prolonged for 
thirteen years a warfare, which, if only the Romans had 
been led by a Hannibal, or the Carthaginians by any 
one but him, must, in one way or the other, have been 
brought to a close almost at once. But we cannot do so; 
for at the very time that the war undergoes the change 
which has been just described, we lose also the guidance 
of the historian Polybius, who, if anyone, could have 
enabled us to follow closely its vicissitudes.^ 

Although, therefore, we have dwelt at length upon 
the first three years of the wair wherein victories and 
defeats are on so gigantic a scale, and where each step 
can be traced with accuracy, or has a direct bearing on 
the main result, it seems consistent alike with the scope 
and ol^ect of this book, and with our own views of what 
is desirable, or even possible, to pass more lightly over 
its remaining thirteen years, endeavouring mainly to‘ 
bring into relief those incidents which appeal to the 
imagination, which are characteristic of the rival nations 
or of their leaders, and which are of universal or of 
lasting significance. 

CHAPTER XIII.\ 

REVOLT OP CAPUA. SIEGE OF SYRACUSE. 

(B.C 216-212.) 

iThe victory of Canna; led almost immediately to the 
Revolt of Capua, a city second only to Rome in wealth 
Revolt of and power, and able to put into the field, when 
Caimsu disposed to do so, a force of thirty thousand 

men. But this acquisition was shorn of half its value by 
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the stipulation made by the ease-loving inhabitants and 
granted by Hannibal, that no Capuan citizen should be 
required to serve in his army. It was an arrangement 
which cost him dear; but cost him what it might, it was 
ever afterwards religiously observed by him. Naples 
Hannibal had already tried to capture by a coup de main^ 
but, failing in the attempt, he had not cared to besiege 
it in form; nor was he more successful at Nola, which 
was prevented from revolting by the energy and skill of 
M. Claudius Marcellus, the ablest general whom the 
agony of the last three years had brought to the front; 
perhaps as able as any whom the Second Punic War 
produced for Rome at all. 

As consul, six years before, Marcellus had slain with 
his own hand the huge Gallic chieftain Viridomarus, and 
had, for the third and last time in Roman his- 
toiy, dedicated the spolia opima in the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius. When after the battle of Cannse 
Varro was recalled to Rome, it was Marcellus who had 
• taken the command of the 10,000 Roman survivors at 
Canusium. Lik# Fabius, Marcellus Icnew how to avoid 
defeat, but he knew better than Fabius how and when to 
strike a vigorous blow. If Fabius de served 4 o be called 
gie sliield of Rome, Marcelluswkh ffqiial rlgfet^be 
calleaTlS" sword. He was a rough soldier, uncultured as ^ 
Manus, and hardly less cruel ; but during the next eight 
eventful years Rome could hardly have done without 
him. The dread of Plannibal had, at length, taught the 
city to know a good general, and to keep him when she 
had found him, and she showed hergappreciation of Mar¬ 
cellas by breaking through for ever the insane tradition 
which brought a military oommand to an end on a pre¬ 
determined day. For the next eight years his is the 
name in the Roman annals which we hear most often, 
and that on all the most critical occasions. He served, 
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in feet, as consul and ptoconsul in alternate years In 
almost continuous succession; and when, at last, he 
m an ambuscade, his body was treated with marked 
honour by the great Hannibal himself. 

Foiled at Nola, Hannibal turned his attention to 
Casilinum, a town situated on the Vultumus, and then 
Hannibal containing a mixed garrison of Praenestines 
winters at and Perusians who had taken shelter within 
its walls, when they heard of the disaster of 
Gannas. Leaving a sufficient force to blockade the place, 
he went with the remainder into winter quarters at Capua, 
a few miles ta the south. It has been remarked by 
many writers, modem as well as ancient, that Capua 
proved a Cannae to Hannibal. Given over to luxury and 
to Greek vices, it was certainly not the place best suited 
for the winter retirement of an overstrained army; and 
doubtless the troops, who had ere now wintered amongst 
the snows of the Apennines or in the open plains Of 
Apulia, must have luxuriated in the easeful quarters 
which HannibaPs sword had opened for them. It is true ' 
also, as has already been pointed out, tkiat this year was 
a turning point in the war ; but that it was so is dub to 
other causes than the luxury of Capua, and it would not 
seem to be true that the troops were in anyway de¬ 
moralised byr their winters comfort. They were irre¬ 
sistible as ever in the held. The real difference wqs that 



they acted on the Foibian maxim, and never gave him an 
opportunity of fighting a pitched battle, or, what was Xht 
sane tiling, of giving them a brushing defeat. 


The consuls for the year 215 were the old Dictator 
Fabius and Tib. Sempronius Gracchus. Incredible ex¬ 
ertions were made by Rome to bear the strain which 
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was put upon hen Double taxes were imposed and 
paid» aitd freewill contributions were offered by the citi¬ 
zens, which it was understood were not to be ^ 
repaid till the treasury was full } in other words, ^nu of 
not till the war was oven The year, therefijre, 
whi<^ frdlowed the butchery of eight legions at Cannae 
saw fourteen new ones raised to take their place, six of 
them in other parts of the Roman world, and the re¬ 
maining eight in Italy itself. On his side, Hannibal can 
hardly have mustered more than 40,000 men, even^ if we 
include his recent levies in Samnium. It must be re¬ 
membered |hat till towards the close of ^16, after fighting 
four pitched battles, and marching and countermarching 
through the whole qf Italy, Hannibal had recei ved no 
single soldier and > 

home government otCarthafire. Never before or after 

■ II iiirtWlwT* W WMWWS I T‘T~-f r-i-1 fl' -y-ilTf . 

was war so made td support itself, and never, even in the 
hands of the autho r of that sinister maxim, was it waged * 
with such astonishing results. . 

But if HannibaPs victories had not yet done for him 
all that he ha^ hoped in Italy itself, might it ,not be 
possible to gain his object by taking a wider Hamubal^s 
sweep ? If Italy could not be armed against ylde pro- 
Rome, might not the surrounding countries, 
whose existence was already threatened, be armed 
against Italy and Rome alike ? Circumstances, at the 
moiSent, seemed to smile on the project; for Hiero, the 
ancient and faithful ally of Rome, was just dead, and 
Hieronymus, his grandson and successor, straightway 
joined the Carthajg^nians. Sardij^ia, too, was planning 
revolt from the city which had stolen her with such 
infamous bad faith froxr^ Carthaginian rule; and about 
the same time ambassadors arrived in Hannibal’s camp 
from Philip, king of Macedon, oftering to conclude with 
him an fiance offensive and defensive. But the bright 
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vision rose before his eyes only to vanish away. The 
revolt of Sardinia was stamped out before it came to a 
head. Hieronymus was weak and foolish, and, setting 
himself to imitate the able Dionysius who had once ruled 
Syracuse, showed that he was ahle to imitate him only in 
his arrogance and his vices, and was soon despatched 
by the well-deserved dagger of the assassin. Finally, 
the Macedonian ambassadors, when returning with the 
treaty which had just been concluded between Hannibal 
and Philip, fell, as ill-luck would have it, into the hands 
of the Romans, and so gave them a timely warning to 
prepare for what might otherwise have bursi;^ upon them 
like a thunder-clap. 

Amidst such hopes and such disappointments the year 
passed away. Throughout its course Hannibal had re- 
Hannibai at tained Tifata, a hill abbve Capua, as his head- 
Tiiata. quarters. No better placte could have been 
chosen. Here he could wait in safety the results, if any, 
of the alliances he was planning ; here receive the long- 
expected reinforcements from Carthage if ever they 
should come. Here he could protect C^apua, his latest 
and his most important acquisition; here with his one 
small army he could keep three separate armies, headed 
by no meaner generals than Fabius, Gracchus, and Mar- 
cellus, at bay, and, dealing his blows upon them in rapid 
succession, could threaten now Cumae, maw Naples^ and 
now Nola; till at last the approach of winter ws&ned 
him to transfer his troops to his former quarters at Arpi 
in Apulia. 

The elections for the year 214 b.c—^ afrer the consul 
Fabius had given a solemn warning to the electors to let 
military considerations alone influence them at such a 
time of need—ended, as was to be expected, and as 
Fabius had himself intended, in the re-election of the 
Mentor himself, Marcellus being chosen as his colleague; 
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Seldom in Roman history had two such men held office 
at the same time, and the memories of the older citizens 
had to travel back to the days of Decius Mus, or even of 
Papirius Cursor, till they found, or thought they found, a 
parallel to it. In this year, indeed, and for some years 
> to come, Rome was likely enough to need her shield as 
i well as her sword. The fourteen legions which had 
been thought sufficient in the previous year, were raised 
now to the still more astonishing number of eighteen; 
and the wealthier citizens contributed from their private 
means the sums which were necessary to raise the pay¬ 
ment of the jailors of the fleet. 

Capua had already begun to tremble for her safety; 
but she was reassured when the movement of Hannibal 
showed that i*. was his intention not only to 
keep what he had already won in Campania, , 

but, if possible, to*win the whole. In vain, 
however, did he attempt to surprise or to bring over 
Cumse, Naples, and Puteoli, seaport towns which would 
have done good service by opening direct communication 
with Carthage. | Hanno, moreover, on coming to co¬ 
operate with him, with the numerous Lucanian and Brut- 
tian levies which he had raised, was intercepted by Grac¬ 
chus in the heart of Samnium. Gracchus promised free¬ 
dom, in the event of victory, to the armed slaves of whom 
his force consisted; and in the battle which ensued, 
conscious that they were carrying their liberty as well as 
their lives in their hands, they cut to pieces Hanno’s 
army, and received their reward. The word of a Gracchus, 
in this as in other epochs of Ro|nan history, was his 
bond; and a bond which was a first-rate security. These 
reverses brought Hannibal's plans of Campanian con¬ 
quest to an abrupt conclusion, and when he received a 
friendly message from Tarentum, a place more important 
to him, just then, even than the Campanian towns, from 
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its proximity to Macedon, he paid It a flying visit But 
here, too, the Romans had anticipated him, and Fabins, 
taking advantage of his absence, besieged and recap¬ 
tured Casilinum. When Hannibal went into his next 
winter quarters at Salapia in Apulia, the tide of victory 
had clearly turned against him. He was already waging 
a warfare which was mainly defensive, and it might have 
seemed to anyone who had not felt the terrors of his 
spring, that if only the three armies which lay watching 
him during the winter had ventured to beard the lion 
which lay crouching in his den, they would have had a 
chance of bringing the Second Punic War to a conclusion 
then. 

During the next two years the interest of tlie war is 
for the first time, in some measure, diverted from Hanni- 
Hannibal great Carthaginian, though he had 

gains Taren- not yet Spoken aloud the* word * impossible,* 
must have occasionally whispered it to him¬ 
self He was still without adequate reinforcements from 
home; for the considerable armament, which the news 
of Hannibal’s triumphant progress thrq^igh Italy had at 
last shamed the Carthaginians into raising for him, hod, 
when they were on the point of embarkation, been di¬ 
verted to Sardinia and Spain. In this last country the 
star of Carthage was not just .then in the ascendant, and 
Hannibal, who (lad received only a paltry force of some 
forty elephants and some 4,000 Numidian cavalry from 
bis countrymen at home, was compelled, partly from ne¬ 
cessity, and partly, it would seem, from lassitude, to spend 
the greater part of t^e summer of 213 in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tarentum, without attempting any active opera¬ 
tions. With admirable policy, he had, even in the mo¬ 
ment of disappointment in the preceding year, abstained 
from ravaging the Tarentine lands while he harried those 
of the surrounding towns, and now he reaped the result. 
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In the course of the winter be was half ofiered, and he 
half fbioed for himself, an entrance into the city, though 
he was unable to eject the recently arrived Roman garri¬ 
son hrom the citadel. Other and lesser Greek towns in 
the south followed the example of this, the greatest of 
them all ; and Hannibal, compelled to relax his grasp 
upon Campania, made up for its loss by appropriating to 
himself a large part of Magna Graecia. 

Meanwhile the war, which seemed for the moment to 
have spent its force in Italy, had broken out with fresh 
fury in Sicily. Marcellus, the best general warin 
whom the Romans possessed, was despatched 
to quell the revolt. The whole island, with few exceptions, 
had declared for Carthage ; and the active emissaries of 
Hannibal, the desperation of the soldiers who had de¬ 
serted from Rome, and the cruelties of the Romans in the 
first towns which they recaptured, cut off all hopes of a 
reconciliation. The Carthaginian government too, from 
some unexplained reason, now awoke from its sleep, and 
sent Himilco with considerable reinforcements to Sicily. 
Had they onlyfsent half the force to Italy in 216 which 
they sent in 214 to Sicily, the war might have had a^'dif- 
fer^t course. They were willing and able, it seemed, to 
gend reinforcements at a time and to a place where they 
were not much needed; they would not send them at the 
timg and to thb place where they would have been all- 
important. 

After massacring the inhabitants of several towns, 
Marcellus laid siege to Syracuse; but all his efforts were 
fhistrated by the science and by tl|a engines of the famous I 
mathetnatician Archimedes, and after eight months of 
chequered warfare he vi«is obliged to convert the siege 
into a blockade. 

Syracuse was the greatest Greek city in Sidly, possibly 
the greatest of all Greek cities. Tt contained within its 
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walls four distinct towns—the island of Ortygia, the oldest 
and the strongest part of the city ; Achradina, or the city 
Siege of proper, crowded with magnificent buildings ; 
Syracuse. Suburbs of Tycha and Neapolis. 

The whole had been recently surrounded by a wall 
eighteen miles in circumference, which in part abutted 
on the sea, but was in part carried over rugged hills or 
low-lying marshes, defensible in themselves, and now 
rendered doubly strong by art. The city possessed two 
harbours, in the larger of which the Carthaginian fleet, 
under Bomilcar, was riding at anchor, while a Cartha¬ 
ginian army, under Himilco, hovered near the walls, or 
made flying expeditions to other parts of Sicily, thus dis¬ 
tracting the attention of the besiegers. The blockade, 
therefore, was never effective or complete, and it is not to 
be wondered at that it was nearly three years before the 
city fell. 

It was indeed treachery from within rather than force 
from without which ultimately enabled Marcellus, in the 
Taking of year 212, to gain possession of the heights of 
Syracuse. Epipolae to the rear of the cit|^, and, making 
tliese his basis, to conquer in succession its different por¬ 
tions. The two suburbs fell first, and the plunder which 
they yielded whetted the appetites of the soldiery for the 
still richer stores which lay behind the walls of Achradina 
and Ortygia. It ^as now too late for Bomilcar or Himilco 
to save the city. Bomilcar sailed away without strilcing 
a blow, and the army of Himilco, which lay encamped on 
the low grounds of the Anapus, fell victims to the fever 
which had so often before saved Syracuse from a be¬ 
sieging force. By a curious caprice of fortune, the best 
defence of the city was now turned against its defenders, 
while it left its assailants on the higher ground unscathed. 
The Roman deserters and the mercenaries had long esta¬ 
blished a reign of terror within the city. Having nothing 
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to hope, and little therefore to fear, they were bent on 
holding the place t o the bitte r enf^. But when Marcellos 
liad been admitted by some of his partisans into the is¬ 
land of Ortygia, Achradina could no longer offer resist¬ 
ance. The deserters and the mercenaries, the only por¬ 
tion of the inhabitants who deserved punishment, managed 
to escape by night, and the remainder threw themselves 
on the mercy of Marcellus. They might well expect to 
receive it, for they had been involved in hostilities which 
were not of their own seeking, and it would be hard if 
the short-lived folly of Hieronymus should be held by 
Marcellus ^0 have effaced the recollection of the fifty 
years’ fidelity of Hiero his grandfather. But it seldom 
suited the Romans to remember past services or extenu¬ 
ating circumstances when tliey had anything to gain by 
ftti^etting them. Marcellus, as Livy tells us, had burst 
into tears when lie first stood on Epipolae and saw 
Syracuse, as he fancied, in his power beneath him. But 
these were not tears of compassion, or, if they were, they 
werd not forthcoming now when they were most needed. 
The city was j^ven over to plunder, and the death of 
Archimedes while intent upon a problem, a man whom— 
just as Alexander bade his troops spare the house of Pin¬ 
dar in the sack of Thebes—even the rough Marcellus had 
wished to save, gave proof that plunder was not the only 
object of the infuriated soldiery. 

So fell Syracuse, the virgin city, which had seen two 
Athenian armaments perish beneath its walls; which had 
for centuries saved Sicily from becoming al- FateofSym- 
together, what its greater part Jhen was, a 
Carthaginian appanage ; which had once and again, when 
its turn came, under l^ionysius or Timoleon, almost 
driven those same Carthaginians from the island; and 
oiK%, under Agathocles, had threatened the existence of 
Carthage herseif. It fell to rise no more, at least to its 
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former opulence. , Its temples were left standings because 
they wo^d not pay for moving; and they belonged to 
the conqueror as much where they were as if they had 
been transferred to Rome; but the choicest works of art 
—vases and columns, paintings and statues—^were swept 
off to adorn the imperial city. In so doing Marcellus set 
an example only too fatally followed by the conquerors 
who succeeded him. It was a practice new in Roman 
warfare then, and to be condemned at all times and 
under all circumstances: a practice cruel and destructive 
to the states despoiled, and useless for all moral or high 
artistic purposes to the despoiler. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

SIEGE OF CAPUA AND HANNIBAL’S MARCH ON ROME. 

(212-208 B.a) 


Ws have hitherto concentrated our attention as much 

as possible on the main current of the war in Italy; bpt 

Importance ^ forgotten that throughout these 

of war in first SIX years which we have described in de- 
spam 


whicl^ 

taii,irsTae cq^KTuSs raging m 5 pam,^ti» 

result of 

tErnSport^ofoT^tsfi and 

the Carthaginians were equally alive, it was from 
Spain, if from any c ountry, that Hannibal must draw hi s 
remforcen^e nts; and it was m Spam, if anywhere, that 
fthosc reinforcements fnust be intercepted and cut down. 
The Romans saw that if a secoj^d army crossed the Alps 
and swooped down upon the noi& of Italy, while Hannil^ 
was at his pleasure overrunning the south, the city would 
be taken between two fires, and could not long resist 
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To Hannibal, on the other hand, Spsun was the new 
world which Ihe genius of his family had called into 
existence. The names of his father Hamilcar, and of 
his brother-in-law the elder Hasdrubal, were still names 
of power among the Spanish tribes whom they had con¬ 
quered or conciliated, and the younger Hasdrubal, a 
worthy member of the same family, had been left in 
Spain by Hannibal when he started on his great expe¬ 
dition, to preserve the family traditions there,'and to 
raise fresh levies for the Italian war. "" 

P. Scipio, as we have seen, instead of returning in the 
autumn of B.C. 218 with all speed and with all his forces 
from Massilia to Italy, where he might possibly successes of 
have met and crushed the worn-out troops of Scipbs. 
Hannibal as they descended from the Alps, had sent the 
bulk of his army straight to their Spanish destination, 
while he himself returned to Italy with only a few fol¬ 
lowers. After his defeats at the Ticinus and the Trebia, 
and while the memories, of the Trasimene Lake were still 
fresh in the Roman minds, he was sent Off to Spain with 
a naval and mi^jtary force, which a less courageous and 
self-reliant people would have been unwilling to spare. 
There he joined Cnasus, and henceforward the twp 
Others carried on the war in common, bringing over ^ 
Spanish*tribes as much by their address as by their arms, 
and ]yinning, if ^he accounts they sent home were true, 
an almost unbroken series of successes. After making 
sure of the country to the north of the Ebro, the Sdpios 
crossed that boundary river, sent to their homes Uie 
Spanish hostages which, having b^n deposited by Han¬ 
nibal in Saguntum, fell by the caprice of a Saguntine 
citizen into thefr hands, and in the autumn of the year 
216—the year, it should be remembered, of the battle of 
Cannae—defeated Hasdrubal in a pitched battle near a 
town called Ibc^a, when he was on the eve of starting 
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fia* Italy with the large army which he had recently 
mised in Spain or had received from Carthage. Rightly 
viewed, therefore, the though the place 

at which it was fought is quite Wnown, was one of the 
most decisive in the whole of the war, for it prevented 
the despatch of reinforcements to Hannibal in the year 
when they would have made him wholly irresistible. 

The two brothers made the most of their success. 
They enrolled Celtiberian mercenaries—the first instance 

Their death ® practice on a large scale in Roman 

history; they won victories which, if they were 
not half what their despatches represented ^hem to be, 
were yet signal victories; they forme d an alllanr^ lyjth 
Syphax,aNumidian f^rince. and seemed in b.g212 to be 
oh the point of ejectingThe Carthaginians from Spain, 
when, in the mid career of their success, they inadvertentlj' 
separated from each other. They frere then attacked 
by Hasdrubal and by Mago, who had been recently sent 
thither from Carthage, in detail, their armies were de¬ 
feated and dispersed, and themselves slain. It seemed 
for the moment as if the Romans would, be driven from 
Spain in the very year in which they had confidently 
counted on driving out the Carthaginians. But the death 
of the elder Scipios, as we shall see, opened a free field 
for a younger and still abler member of the family, and 
one whose high destiny was to accomplish in Spain what 
his father and uncle had been compelled to leave un¬ 
finished. 

While these events were taking place in Spain, the 
flame of war had burst out afresh in Italy. Early, it 
would seem, in the winter of b.g 212 , Tarentum 
323 £l°^ had fallen int<y Haijnibal’s hands, and in the 
campaign thus begun the hero seemed to 
fliwak^ l»*ant refreshed, from his year-long repose. 
He was fieeded each moment at Tarentum, where the 
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citadel still held out; he was needed yet more at Capua^ 
lOund which the Roman armies, like vultures scenting 
their prey afar, seemed to be gathering for the last time 
The home government of Carthage itself needed his con¬ 
trolling mind, the war in Sicily needed it, the war in 
Spain, and the war in Greece. His spirit and his in^ 
duence, if not his bodily presence, were needed every¬ 
where, and everywhere once again they seemed to be. 
Sist Roman armies were in the held against him. By a 
searching inquisition every free-born citizen—many of 
them below the age of seventeen—had been swept into 
the ranks, which were intended not, indeed, to face him, 
for that they never dared to do, but to harass his move¬ 
ments ; yet he managed, in spite of them all, to push the 
siege of the Tarentine citadel on the one hand, and, on 
the other, to show himself for a moment when required 
on the hills above •Capua, where his mere appearance 
caused the two consular armies which were threatening 
it to vanish away before him. One Roman army of irre¬ 
gulars he annihilated in Lucania; another of regular 
troops, under the praetor Fulvius, he annihilated in 
Apulia; while afthird, consisting of the slaves liberated 
by Gracchus, aa soon as their liberator had fallen in an 
ambuscade, dis^mrsed in all directions, thinking that they 
hid done enough for their step-mother Italy. 

But amidst these brilliant achievements and these 
romahtic shiftings of the war, the one point of fixed and 
central interest was the city of Capua. That siege of 
guilty city had long felt that her turn must 
soon conie; she had gone now unpunished for nearly 
four years, and the safety and the flonour of the Roman 
.itate alike demanded that the day of reckoning should 
be no longer postponed. The mere presence of two 
large armies in her neighbourhood during so considerable 
a part of these four years had caused a scarcity within 
A H K 
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her walls before even a sod was turned of the Roman 
lines of circumvallation. But Hannibal^ appearing at 
Capua while his enemies thought he was in lapygia, put 
the two armies which were threatening it to flight, and, 
as it would seem, revictualled it for the coming blockade. 
It was not till he had gone far to the south again, and 
was scattering the smaller Roman armies there in the 
manner which has just been described, that they ventured 
to close lit once more around the place, and began 'riie 
siege in earnest News of ever fresh disaster reached 
Rome from the track of Hannibal’s flying squadrons, and 
the Senate could only console itself by the reflection 
that the consular armies of Fulvius and Appius, which 
had fled before Hannibal’s advance, were as yet intact, 
and were free during his absence, at all events, to pro¬ 
secute the object which they had most at heart—the 
punishment of the guilty Capua. 

Cains Nero, the praetor, was ordered to cooperate 
with the consuls, Q. Fulvius Flaccus and App. Claudius 
Attem^or Fulcher; and the three armies in their several 
relieve ^ camps, each with a large magazine established 
Capua. in a town to its rear, settled kiown before ,the 
devoted city. A double line of circumv illation was soon 
completed, the one to guard the besiegers from the 
ties of the besieged, the other to repel the expected 
attack of Hannibal from without (B.c. .aii). The days 
of Capua were clearly numbered unless help came from 
him. An adventurous Numidian from the garrison made 
his way unobserved through the double lines of the 
Romans and infonqed Hannibal of the danger of the 
city. Taking a select band of horsemen and light-armed 
troops, the Phoenician hero s|arted from Tai^entum, and 
before the enemy dreamed of his approach he appeared 
on Mount Tifata. According to the plan which had 
been pre-arranged, a simultaneous attack was made on 
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the R(HnaB lines by the beleaguered garrison and by 
Hannibal Some of the eleidiants, whose bulky frames 
had been with difEoilty forced to keep pace with his 
crods-country march, were killed in the attack. Hanni> 
bal threw their bodies into the ditch, and a few of his 
troops crossing over on the bridge ^us formed found 
themselves within the .Roman lines. But it was only for 
a moment. They were outnumbered and driven back, 
and Hannibal gave up all hope of thus raising the siege. 

One plan alone remained. He might advance on the 
capital; and the terror of the citizens when the danger 
which had so often approached them, and had His match 
so often been withdrawn, had at last really 
comoy might drive t}i6m to recall for the defence of 
Rome the armies which were besieging Capua. Once 
more a Numidian messenger made his way through the 
Roman lines round *Capua, and bade the citizens hold 
out bravely, for Hannibal's departure did not mean that 
he had deserted them. It rather meant that he was 


making one more effort for their deliverance, and then 
he was off for Rome. The news of what was coming 
reached the city |png before Hannibal reached it himself, 
perhaps before TA wished to reach It A few days' delay 
would, he knew* well, only increase the panic of the 
citizens. Slowly he advanced along the Latin road, 
passing each day some Latin fortress, and devastating 
the c^ntry right up to its walls beneath the eyes of its 
affrighted garrison. Before him tied a panic-striclcen 


throng—^women and children, and aged men—paving 


tAiough the only district o{ Italy which had not yet felt 


his dreaded presence, no one daring to say him nay, till 
he pitched his camp upon the Anio, only three miles 


f from Rome, and the flaming villages announced in Ian- 
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guage which could not be mistaken that he was really 
there. He was there in fulfilment of his liiedong vow; 
the hater face to face, at last, with the object of his 
deadly hate. He was there, the destroyer of every 
Roman army which had ventured to meet him, to destroy 
the city which had sent them forth. So thought at least 
the flying rustics and the mass of the Roman citizens. 
But so did not think the calm and clear-sighted Hanni¬ 
bal himself; nor yet, after the first days of panic had 
passed by, so thought the Roman Senate. The imagi¬ 
nation, indeed, of the citizens pictured to themselves the 
total destruction of their armies at Capua. The air was 
filled with cries of women who ran wildly about the 
streets, or flocked to the temples o(the gods, and, throw¬ 
ing themselves on their knees, raised their suppliant 
hands to heaven, or swept th^ altars with their long 
disheveled hair. 

But the Roman Senate, as after Trasimene and after 
Cannae, was once more worthy of itsdf. When the 
Hannibal terrible news of Hannibal’s first approach 
baforcRome. they had been disposed to recall the 

whole of their armies to the defence j^f the capital^ a 
measure of precaution which would havji: fulfilled Hanni¬ 
bal’s highest hopes and saved the beleaguered Capua. 
But fresh confidence came. They recalled only Fulvifls, 
who, marching^ by inner lines, amidst population who 
bade him God-speed, managed to reach Rome by the 
Appian, just before Hannibal reached the Anio by the 
Latin Way. Two legions which had lately been got to¬ 
gether in the country around Rome, when they were 
joined by the army ^hich had just arrived, gave ^e city 
a respectable garrison, and Ijannibal made no attack— 
he probably never intended to make one—on the dty 
itself. Unmolested by the Romans and almost within 
their view, he ravaged the whole country round, de- 
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stroying the gardens and the villages, and carrying oi) 
into his camp, with stem delight, the crops and the 
cattle, and the booty of every kind on which he could 
lay his hand. Then with a body of two thousand 
horsemen he rode right up to the CoUine gate, and 
passed leisurely along the walls to the temple of Her¬ 
cules, gazing wistfully at the cruel stones which alone 
stood between him and his hopes, and alone saved the 
inhabitants, Romans though they were, from his avenging 
sword. The fates were against him, but he must have 
felt that he had nobly kept his vow. 

Little wgnder is it, when the facts themselves are so 
dramatic, and when the chief character is so heroic, that 
the imagination of those who recorded the scene 
riot in the process and filled in the details with what 
they thought ought to have happened. They pointed, 
for instance, their eblogies on the faith of the Romans in 
their own future, by telling us how they put up to auction 
the ground on which Hannibal’s camp was pitched, and 
how it was bought at its full value; while Hannibal, by 
way of reprisals^ offered for sale to his troops the silver¬ 
smiths’ shops inithe Roman Forum, and dung his spear 
over the walls il token of his contempt andhate. But 
Hannibal was ^cat enough to know when he had de¬ 
livered his blow, and he wasted no time in lamenting 
that it had failed. Accordingly, he marched off north- 
waref into the Sabine country, which he had only skirted 
in his first campaign, and then sweeping round to the 
south he turned fiercely upon the Romans who were 
making believe to follow him, |nd after taking one 
distant look at the unbroken and impenetrable girdle of 
men; and earth, and iron^ which girt Capua in, he left 
her to her inevitable fate. 

Inevitable indeed it was; for the Romans knew no 
pity, and the citizens themselves must have felt that the 
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murdor all the Rbmans residing in the city at the time 
of their revolt would ^igyesjggljpd even those who were* 
Fate or naturally pitifuTagmnst them. Hie senators^ 
Cap«»* abandoned to despair, shut themselves within 
their own houses, and left the responsibilities of the de¬ 
fence to the Numidian leaders. At last, when the sur- 
rrader of the city was only a question of hours, they met 
at the house of one Vibius Virrius, the author of the re¬ 
volt, and after holding high festival on such fare as the 
besieged city could supply, and could lend them courage 
for what they were about to do, they passed tox 

poisoned cup, and, to the number of twenty-seven, _ 

their Roman conquerors of their long-expected reven^ 
Of the remaining senators, when, < next day, the gates 
were opened, twenty-five were sent by the orders of the 
consuls to Gales, and twenty-eight to Teanum ; but dose 
behind them followed the victor FuMus, and by his com¬ 
mand they were scourged and beheaded, one by one, 
before his eyes. When the bloody work was only half 
finished a despatch from the Senate arrived bidding him 
reserve for their dedsion the (juestion of the punishment; 
but the butcher thrust it into his bosonl' and it was not 
till the last head had &llen that he readnhe letter which 
might have postponed, but would hardty have averte^ 
their fate. Tliree hundred noble Campanian youths 
were thrown in^o prison to perish, many of them, later, 
on a trumped-up charge. The bulk of the citizens Vere 
dispersed among the Latin colonies, or were sold into 
slavery. The city itsdf was spared, a signal instance, 
remarks Livy—is he speaking in irony or in earnest ?-— 
of Roman clemency. ^ But it was no longer to have citi¬ 
zens or any form of civic life, e Without magistrates, and 
without a senate, it was to receive year by year a prefect 
from Rome, who should deal out Roman justice to Such 
waifs and strays of population as might be drawn thither 
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by the incomparable beauty of the situation^ or by the 
flertility of the soil It was a warning also, Livy remarks 
—and here he is on safer ground—^to any other city which 
had revolted, 01 might yet be disposed to revolt, of the 
amount of protection she might expect henceforward from 
Hannibal, and of the vengeance which would surely fall 
upon her from Rome. 

In vain did Hannibal endeavour by some brilliant ' 
stroke to counteract the fatal impression which the sur¬ 
render of Capua must produce n his Italian nannibni's 
allies. An attempt to surprise RK^gium failed, 

J 11 t ^ J 1 /■ the field. 

and all iu$*etforts to capture the citadel of 
Tarentum failed also. Just now too Marcellus, his 
worthiest antagonist,*^ returned from Sicily flushed with 
victory, and eager; so the Romans thought, at last to 
measure his sword adth his ancient foe. Now also an 
wad fonneifby Rome with the brigands of iEtolia, 
which cut off Hannibal’s last hope that Philip of Mace- 
dou would ever be able to join him in Italy. Everything, 
in fact, seemed to betoken that the end was near; but 
those who thought so reckoned prematurely. In the year 
which followed me fall of Capua, the year B.C. 210, Han¬ 
nibal surprised Ind slew the Praetor, Cn. Fulvius, bcf(>Te 
i^erdonea. Herdonea itself, which was meditating re¬ 
volt, he bumed to the ground after transferring its in- 
habitonts to Metapontum and Thurii, two of the few 
towns which were still faithful to him. In B.C. 209, when 
Samnium and Lucania had already submitted to the Ro 
mans, and while one consul, Fulvius, was threatening 
Metapontum, and the other consu^ F'abius, was pressing 
the siege of Tarentum in his rear, he fought two brilliant 
actions in Apulia, which 4 rove his third antagonist, the 
swo^ of Rome, himself, to take refuge in Venusia, and 
to adopt tha more cautious tactics of its shield. 

In B.€. 308 and 307 his superiority in the field was as 
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mcontestaule as ever. Tarentum, indaed, which it had 
cost him so much to win and so much to keep, had been 
Death of betrayed by the commander of its garrison 
MarceiKis. j^to the hands of the Romans, and suffered the 

fate, or worse even than the fate, of Syracuse and Capua. 
All the Bruttians found within it were put to death > thirty 
thousand of its Greek inhabitants were sold as slaves, 
and all the works of art it contained, except its ‘ angry 
gods,’ were carried off to Rome. Yet Hannibal encamped 
beneath its walls as though the place still belonged.to 
him, and in vain offered battle to its new possessors. 
When he moved northwards into Apulia ancj found him¬ 
self with his ever-diminishing force face to face with two 
consular armies there, he yet ventured to detach a dying 
squadron, which cut to pieces a Roman legion on a spot 
some fifty miles to his rear ; and he held his own in the 
open held, waiting patiently till the nioment should come 
for striking a blow. At last the moment came, and the 
dIow which he struck was a heavy one. The consuls, 
Crispiiius and Marcellus, as fate would have it, had left < 
their camps, each with a smalj band of fdlowers, and had 
ridden in company to the top of a woodCd hill w;hich lay 
between their two armies. They were observed by the 
Numidian cavalry, ready as ever for a surprise or a de|d 
of daring. Tljpre was a sudden charge, and Crispinus, 
wounded to the death, staggered back t<r his camp, while 
the body of the other consul, the bravest of th^ flrave, 
was found by Hannibal himself where it had fallen. The 
Phcenician gazed on it for a while in silence, and then re¬ 
marking, * There lieS|>a good soldier but a bad general,’ y 
ordered it to be honourably burned and the ashes to be 
sent to his son. 

But dangers greater even than the loss of Marcellus 
were now threatening the Romans. For in the year 209 
symptoms of exhaustion, if not of disaffection, had begun 
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to show themselves even within the bounds of the Con- 
tederation, amongst the Latin colonies themselves. 
Twelve of the thirty colonies, and those some of 
the oldest and the most important, in the most of Latin 
widely scattered parts of Italy, declared that 
the Romans must look for no more men and money from 
them, for they had neither men nor money to give. The 
news iell like a thunderbolt upon the consuls who were 
the first to hear it, and the Roman Senate knew that if 
the example spread all was lost; but they were prudent 
enough, or generous enough, to require no forced service. 
Accordingly throwing themselves on the fidelity and 
devotion of the remaining eighteen, they prepared to face 
their redoubtable antagonist with such help as they alone 
could give her. 



CHAPTER XV, 

fiATTL£ OF THE METAURUS, 

(2ay B.a) 

It seemed to Agur ill for Rome that the stress of th^ 
^r had at let|;th begun to tell on the spirit and the 
fidelity of the Latin colonies themselves. But, Approach of 
more ominous still, news reached the city in Hasdwb^ 
B.C 208 that after the vicissitudes of the ten 
years’ struggle in Spain, Hasdrubal ftid at length 
eluded Scipio, had entered Gaul by the passes of the 
W^tem Pyrenees, was raising fresh levies there, and 
early it the following summer might be expected in Italy, 
Rome had been in no such peril since the morrow of the 
battle of Cannas; for the approach of Hasdrubal indi¬ 
cated that the great Spanish st^ggle, to support which 
Rome had sent out some of her best troops and generals. 
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even when Hannibal was threatening her eadstence, had 
at last been played out, and had ended in fiivour oi Car-' 
thage. It seemed, indeed, that Carthage oy conquering 
f in Spain had assured her victory in Italy also. For the 
last two years one son of Hamilcar had been overrunning 
Italy from end to end, and had more than once brought 
Rome to the brink of destruction ; and now with her re* 
sources diminished, her population halved, and her.allies 
wavering, she had to face the onset of a second son of 
the same dreaded chieftain, who would sweep down with 
new swarms of Gauls and Spaniards from the north, 

‘ while his brother, for the last time, moved u^ for her de¬ 
struction from his retreat m Bruttium in the south. A 
bitter comment this on the brilliant victory which Scipio 
was reported to have just won at Baecula in Spain t For 
Haadnibal, his defeated adversary, was not penned, as 
he should have been, within the walls of Gades, but was 
collecting allies at his leisure in 'the heart of GauL 

A few precious months of winter remained to prepare 
for the double danger which the spring would bring. C. 
Prapantions Claudius Nero, a man who had done fair service 
of Romans, before Capua and*m Spain,! was one of IJi® 
consuls selected for the year of peril. Uis plebeian col¬ 
league, M. Livius, was one of the few Romans then living 
who had enjoyed a triumph; but hi s temper had be& 
soured by an Imjiist charge of peculatipn, and he was 
psrsunally hostile to Nero. However, in the face of pub¬ 
lic danger, b4||vas brought to forget his grievances wd 
to act in concert with his colleague for the public good. 
Liyius, so the Senate arranged, was to await the approach 
of Hasdrubal near tfte frontiers of Hither Gai^ while 
Nero was to impede, as best^he could, the movements 
of Hannibal in the south. Seventy thousand Romans 
and as many allies were put into the field for this, the 
supreme effort as it seemed, of the republic. 
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As soon A 8 the weather permitted^ Hasdrubal started 
fiom AoTergne* Everything was in his favour. The 
mountaineers wm fnendly, the mount^iin Hasdruii&l 
passes were free from snow, his army gathered “ 
strength and bulk as it advanced, and was in a more 
elective condition when it entered the plains of Italy 
than when it had crossed the Pyrenees. What a con¬ 
trast to his brother’s advance ten years before 1 Less 
prudent than his brother, however, Hasdrubal sat down 
to besiege Placentia when he should have been press¬ 
ing on towards his destination. When at last he moved 
forward, the Roman army retreated before him till it 
reached the small town of Sena to the south of the 
Metaurus. From thi$ place Hasdrubal sent messengers 
who were to bid Hannibal meet him at Narnia, only 
some thirty miles from RomeS But Hannibal the mes¬ 
sengers failed to find, and, falling into the hands of the 
Romans, tlieir despatched were read not by the Cartha 
ginian, but by the Roman general. Since the beginning 
of the campaign Hannibal had been rapidly shifting his 
quarters backwards and forwards between Bruttium and 
Apulia amidst ^etwork of Roman fortresses and armies, 
always follower and never opposed by his vastly more 
numerous foe, fThe victories attributed by Livy and 
o&iers to Nero during this period are purely fictitious, 
and are expliqjtly contradicted by Polybius himself. 
Hanfiibal, as fate would have it, must have gone south¬ 
wards just before his brothers messen^rs were de¬ 
spatched to find him. Had it been otherwise, they must 
have reached him in safety; and in that case we can 
hardly doubt that the brilliant mitch northward would 
have been not Nero’s Ipit Hannibal’s, and that the 
Metaurus would have seen the collapse of the fortunes 
not of Carthage but of Rome. 

Kero formed a bold resolution—one almost without 
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precedent at this period of Roman history—to desert 
the province and even a portion of the troops confided to 
March of hi$ keeping by the Senate ; with the remain- 

(jer to march rapidly northward, a distance of 
200 miles, to join Livius, to crush Hasdnibal by a com¬ 
bined assault, and then to return again before Hannibal 
should have discovered his absence. It was a bold step, 
but hardly bolder than the extremity of the danger re* 
rjuired; above all, it was justified by the event. Kero 
took care not to inform the Senate of what he proposed 
to do till he was already doing it, thus putting it in their 
power to co-operate with his later movements, but not 
giving them the chance of impeding the decisive blow. 
He had already sent messengers- to the friendly cities 
near his line of march bidding them help, as best they 
could, the progress of their deliverers. The 6,000 in¬ 
fantry and the 1,000 cavalry selected for the enterprise 
started, like the 10,000 Greeks before them, in total 
ignorance of their destination. They believed that they 
were about to surprise some petty Carthaginian garrison 
near at home in Lucania: and their enthusiasm, when 
the momentous secret was communica^d to them, was 
only equalled by that of the Italian jtirovincials who 
thronged the roadside with provisioiK, vehicles, and 
beasts of burden, and accompanied the army with their 
blessings and ^ their prayers. The soldiers declined 
everything that was not necessary for their immediate 
support; and^ pausing, we are told, neither to eat nor to 
drink, hardly even to sleep, in a few days they neared 
the camp of the other consul. Nero entered it at night 
and distributed his*wearied troops among the tents 
which were already occupied„so as to avoid exciting the 
suspicions of Hasdnibal till he should meet them in the 
field. But next morning the quick ear of the Cartha¬ 
ginian noticed that the trumpet sounded twice instead of 
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once within the enemy’s camp, and when the Romans 
offered battle his quick eye rested with suspicion on the 
travel-stained troops and the draggled horses of a por¬ 
tion of the army. Concluding that the other consul had 
arrived and that his brother’s anny must have been 
dispersed or annihilated, he remained within his camp 
throughout that day, and at nightfall began to retreat 
towards the friendly Gaul. He reached the Metaurus in 
safety, but here his guides played him false, and instead 
of crossing at once by the ford, he wandered hither and 
thither on the nearer side, vainly searching for it in the 
darkness. ^ 

Morning light brought the Romans, and Hasdrubal 
had now no choice Jsut to draw up his army where it 
was, with a rapid and dangerous river in his Battle of the 
rear. The Spanish veterans, his main strength, 
he placed on the right, intending to lead them in person 
against Livius. The Li^nans, with the elephants in 
their front, formed the centre, while the Gauls, untrust¬ 
worthy as ever—except when led by Hannibal—^were 
drawn up on a hill to the left, which, by the mere ad- 
vQjitage of posi^n, they cSidd hardly fail to hold against 
Nero. The laniards, under Hasdrubal’s own eye, 
fought nobly afd with every prospect of success, till 
hfero, unable to dislodge the Gauls, left them to them¬ 
selves, and by ^brilliant manoeuvre, passing behind the 
wholl length of the Roman army, fell at once on the 
Spanish dank and rear. Thus surrounded they were cut 
to pieces where they stood, and Hasdrubal, after doing 
all that a general could do to save the fortunes of the 
day, rushed into the midst of thePenemy’s cavalry, and 
died as became the son qf Hamilcar and the brother ot 
Hannibal. The greater part of the elephants, when 
they became unmanageable, were killed by their own 
drivers, who were furnished with weapons for the purpose. 
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and who knew how and where to strike the latal blow. 
The Gauls were slaughtered as they lay on the ground, 
heavy with wine or wearied out by their nighfs march. 

The idctory of Rom e was not bloodless, but it was 
com^e^ ' flasdnib^s army, whatever its size, was 
Bajbarism uihilated, and some of the Roman annalists, re* 
of Nero. gardless alike of truth and probability, strove 
to make out that the slaughter of the Metaurus equalled 
that of Cannae. From the agonies of suspense the 
Romans passed at once into the exuberant enthusiasm oi 
victory. They had been rudely awakened to the con> 
sciousness that there were two Hannibqls in Italy. 
They forgot now that there was still one; that the 
Hannibal was still in Italy, stiU unconquered, and, as 
far as they knew, unconquerable. A well-deserved tri¬ 
umph was granted to the victorious generals. It was 
the first which the Sacred Way Bad seen ever since 
Hannibal had entered Italy, for it was the first time, by 
the confession of the Romans themselves, that victory 
had smiled on their arms. The consuls triumphed in 
common; buUi^^m. hero of. the day. To him 

was due alike the strategy of the nort^ard march-.-a 
march perhaps only equalled in history my the advance 
of Marlborough from Belgium to thel Danube in t]^e 
campaign of Blenheim—and the brilliant stroke wht^ 
decided the battle. To Nero, nowever,*also belongs the 
.act of r evolting barbarism which wound up his achieve¬ 
ments and must for ev^ detract from his fair fame, 
ketuming to his army in Apulia as quickly as be bad 
left it, he carried with him the head of Hasdrubal, which 
he had caused to be Severed irom his body, and, with 
true Roman brutality, ordered this ghastly trophy of 
victory to be fiung into the cdhip of Hannib^ who, it Is 
said, was still ignorant that the general opposed to him 
had ever left his quarters. Hannibal recognised the 
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features of the brother whom he had so long and eagerly 
expected^and in them sadly saw the doom of Carthage. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

P. CORNELIUS SCIPIO. 

(210-206 B.C.) 

It is necessary, now that we have reached this, the 
decisive point of the war, to direct our attention once 
more to Spain; for it w as on the Mctaitfus 
Lw^_as Italy was lost ; ^ rstrtha^in\ans. scipioin 
and it was in Spain, at this very time, that, 
moving in an. atmosphere of mingled war and love, 
amidst romantic e^editions and hair-breadth escapes, 
fortunate in what he did,* and perhaps more fortunate in 
what he failed to do, surrounded by devoted friends like 
Lselius, or by court annalists, who saw all his doings 
through the bri^t halo which he or they diffused around 
thpm, the youna general $as being nursed by Fortune 
into fame who was soon to drive the Carthaginians from 
Spain, then, wfthout striking a blow, was td compel 
Kannibal to withdraw from Italy, was next to crush that 
greatest of all hgroes in Africa, and, finally, to bring to a 
conclbsion there the long agony of the Second Punic 
War, P> ^Cory^eHua-Scipj o is one of the central figures / 
of Roman history. His presence and his bes tfing^ ex er-( 

ffifjuence, a na nis n^e, with the Romances that began 1 
to clustin^ round it even jp his lifetime, was a yet more 1 
Viving power with posterity. It turned the head of even 
the sober-minded Polybius, and has given an air of un¬ 
reality and of poetr}' to such fra^ents of his history 01 
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this portion of the w2r as have, unfortunately, alone come 
down to us. Let us pause for a while on the antecedents 
and the surroundings, tl^ virtues and the failings, of so 
important and conspicuous a personage. 

Scipio was the son of that Publius who, by an 
unlooked-for reverse Of fortune, had just been defeated 
His early and killed in the held of his numerous vic- 
histaiy. tories and in the full tide of his success. But 
Fortune, so capricious towards the father, was unswerving 
in her devotion to the son. He was then only t wenty-fo ur 
ypars.Jof-^ge ; but, young as he was, he was already 
known to fame by his conduct on three critical occasions. 
As a mere stripling of seventeen J.e had *^^saved, or it 
I was believed that he had saved, (lis i&.ther’s life at the 
battle of ^icinps atjbe risk of his-own; after Cannae it 
was his resolute bearing which had shamed or frightened 
the recreant nobles of Rome from* deserting the fast 
sinking ship of the state; at the age of twenty-three he 
had been candidate for the curule sedileship, and when 
the magistrate objected that be was not yet of legal age, 
he replied that if all the Quirites wished to make him 
aedile he was old enough. If was a ch^acteristic regly, 
a sample of that for the 

mingled*respect and contempt for popufir opinion, which 
tnairted his cofidyict. on. s^er^ occasions of his. Ufe, abd 
goes some way |o explain alike what he^did and what he 
fmled to do; ^d now, when his father and uncte had 
fallen in Spain, and the comitia were being held for the 
election of some one to fill their place, and, as the story 
goes, people were looking anxiously one upon the other 
to see who would ofTer himself for a task wherein two 
Scipios had failed, it was the young Publius himself 
who, with mingled modesty and self-reliance, came for¬ 
ward and was straightway chosen proconsul amidst the 
acclamations of all present. 
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A secptvd tocret qf Sdplo’s influence was the popular 
in part, at least, shared hy himself, that he was 
the spccwl.favotmte of the gods and Inspired Hiichanc 
by theni m all he did. Stories were in the ^^ndia- 
air of his divine descent, an4 even of his 
miraculous birth, which he had too much prudence 
either to affirm or to contradict. Why should the fa¬ 
vourite of the gods refuse to avail himself of any help 
they oflered him? ^In the existence of the gods and in 
their' special help to Inm Sclpio doubtless implicitly be¬ 
lieved ; but the ostentatious secrecy of his visits to the 
Capitol bdbre undertaking any work of importance 
mtist have been suggested hy the credulity the mul¬ 
titude rather than his own. At all events, his interviews 
with Jupiter there ndver ended ip any other way than a 
careful consideration of the circumstances of the case 
in the privacy of his own -study would have been likdy 
to suggest He was nol, therefom, as has sometimes 
been said, * a real enthusiast,’ nor was his a * genuinely 
prophetic nature; ’ on the other ha^d, he was no mere 
vulgar impostor. He had eaojyj? oLgBthHSia^m himsell 
to evoke it towards him^^^n otnm, not enough to 
allow himself, wider any circumstances, to be hurried 
away by it 0|e of the greatest of Roxhan heroes, he 
was himself onl^ three parts a Roman. He was fond 
of literary men, and was himself not destitute of Greek 
culture; awealafbss which certainly qould not be charged 
against any genuine Roman of the old school By turns 
the hero and the enemy of the populace, he knbw how 
to win yet how to despise, how to use yet sometimes 
how to abuse, popular favour, Ig Spain, with the sdr 
and the surroundings of a king, he had enough Roman 
feeling to reject the regah gewgaws and the regal title 
which the Spaniards pressed upon him; at Rome, after 
his victoxy at Zama, he showed that he still retained 

o 
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enough of the genuine republican spirit to refuse the 
invidious honours — the dictatorship for life and the 
statue in the Capitol—which the citizens in the ecstasy 
of their joy would fain have given him. But he had not 
that inborn reverence for law and for authority which 

E53“m53e10Ke w a * e/and *wfafch would 

have bidden him cheerfully remain in Italy, even when 
he knew he had it in him to finish the war in Africa, 
rather than resist the powers that be. A Roman of the 
old type would have submitted to an accusation or to a 
punishment which he knew to be unjust rather than 
involve himself in the semblance of illegality ; but 
Scipio, when his brother Lucius was called*'to give an 
account of the moneys which he had received from King 
Antiochus, and was about to present to the Senate the 
document which would have cleared or condemned him, 
proudly snatched it from his hands and tore it to pieces 
before their eyes. So again, ix^ his last appearance in 
public life, when it was his own turn to have his conduct 
called in question, he reminded his accusers, by a happy 
stroke of audacity which was akin to genius, that this 
was the day on which he had defeated Hannibal at 
Zama, and called upon them to follow hilL to the Capitol 
that they might there return thanks to tip gods who had 
given them the victory, and pray that tne Roman state 
might have otlier citizens like himself. The appeal was 
irresistible, and the Romans once more showedthat 
they could not judge a Manlius in sight of the Capitol. 
These incidents have a grandeur peculiarly their own; 
but it is hardly a Roman grandeur. As a young man 
Scipio was fond of u^mantic situations, and fortune 
showered them upon him. The icharms of his personal 
presence, and the moral and the material victories which 
they won, his adventurous interviews with Spanish or 
Berber princes, or with hostile generals, his chivalrous 
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treatment of captive maidens and their bridegrooms or 
their suitors, fill a large part in the histories which 
remain to us of his Spanish and his African campaigns. 
Much of the setting of these stories may be imaginary; 
but the stories themselves doubtless rest on a substratum 
of fact, and they reveal to us, however dimly, a union of 
galla ntry and wnerosity, of prudence and of paSiSSTof 
sensibility to the charms of beauty, and yet of resistance 
&5^ir'power, which enable us to feel something of the 
TasSnafion*'"^^ Scipio the idol of his soldiers, 

of the natives of Spain and Africa, and of the great 
body, and those the more generous, of his fellow-citizens. 
Above all, if Scipio had not all the most characteristic 
Roman virtues, he was free from the worst Roman vices. 
He was^ not cnic Lnot faithless.not indifferent to human ^ 

be was not s^(-sj^eking. He could 
appreaate virtue m an ex^emy, he could be generous to 
a fallen foe. He could observe the terms of a capitu¬ 
lation, he could suppress a mutiny without promiscuous 
, massacre, and could sometimes take a town without 
slaughtering the inhabitant iti cold blood. He could 
evep enter into fie peculiarities and characteristics of 
nations other tmin his own, and, unlike his younger 
namesake, could fshrink from obliterating a seat of an¬ 
cient civilisation and commerce at one fell blow. In 
fme, if he was nc^ a worthy antagonist to Hannib£d, he 
was t]]% least unworthy that Rome, the nurse of heroes, 
could in this sixteen years’ war produce; and if he was 
the favourite of Fortune, it must be admitted that that 
capricious goddess has seldom conferred her favours on 
one who did so much to deserve thefii. 

Scipio crossed to Spain yrith i r,ooo men towards the 
dose of the year b.c. 210, and early in the spring of the fol¬ 
lowing year he struck a blow which showed that a general 
of a new stamp had appeared upon the scene. Finding 
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that the three Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal and 
Mago, sons of Hamilcar, and Hasdrubal, son of Cisco, 
were passing the winter in widely different parts of Spain 
each more distant from New Carthage than he was him¬ 
self, and hearing also that the garrison had been reduced to 
1,000 men, he determined to make a rapid desert upon 
that city, the head-quarters of the Carthaginian govern¬ 
ment and the key to their position in Spain. 

New Carthage was a noble city situated on a land¬ 
locked harbour, .the only good harbotur on the south-east 
CaptuK of coast of Spain. 11 was surroundedon all sides by 
New Car- water, save where an isthmus only 2/J0 yards wide 

connected it vrith the mainland. Its fortifica¬ 
tions, strong everywhere, were doubly strong here; but 
there was one weak spot which fortune or the gods were 
preparing to reveal to their favourite. The object of the 
enterprise was entrusted to Lsel^us, S6ipio’s lifelong friend, 
alone ; and it was arranged that he should enter the har¬ 
bour with the fleet just when Scipio with his land force 
appeared before its walls. Not a whisper of what was 
coming reached the city till^it was almady come; and 
not a misadventure or a hitch occurrednrom the mmnent 
when the adventurous Scipio left Tai^aco to the time 
when New Carthage was in his powerl The assault jn- 
deed of the Romans on the fortifications of the isthmus 
was repelled; but Scipio intended it to^ be so, for it was 
not the real point of his attack. Taking advan^ge of 
the ebb tide which left the waters of the lagoon on the 
western side so low that they could easily be f6rded-—a 
fact known to few but himself—and, by a happy inspira¬ 
tion, bidding his soldiers follow him boldly where Neptutjfr 
himself pointed out the way,* Scipio led a 'select body of 
his troops to the attack, through waters which besiegers 
and besieged might well have thought would submerge 
them all. The walls here proved to be accessible, and 
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they were quite undefended. ^The attention of the gar* 
risen had been called elsewhere, and with the help of 
scaling ladders and the god of the sea the small band 
soon found themselves masters of New Carthage. New 
Carthage—with its mines of gold and silver, its arsenal 
and its dockyards, its merchant vessels and its stores of 
com, its stands of arms and its engines of war, its skilled 
workmen and its hostages drawn by the suspicious Car¬ 
thaginians from all the Spanish tribes—all belonged to 
Rome. The work of slaughter over—and terrible work 
it was—Scipio addressed himself to the distribution of 
the booty* If the stories that have come down to us may 
be trusted,*the survivors of the massacre had reason to 
admire the skill with which their conqueror managed to 
turn foes into friends* and so, as it were, to arm Carthage 
against herself. Under promise of their freedom the 
Punic shipwrights cheerfully transferred their services to 
Rome. Captive princeSses, who might have been given 
up to the Roman soldiery, or reserved by the young 
general for himself, were restored to their parents or 
their betrothed lovers; and the hostages, those stand¬ 
ing monumentsfof Carthaginian mistrust, were dismissed 
tb their homeland converted into so many pledges of 
Roman moderation and goodwill. ^ 

It seemed once more as if the Spanish war was over; 
and Lselius was despatched to Rome to report to the 
Senate, perhaps to magnify, the achievements Oiitha. 
of his friend. We are surprised indeed, after 
so brilliant a beginning, to find that the young ^ Spha 
general, instead of pressing on at once to Gades, fell back 
on Tarraco whence he had starteid, and that Hasdrubal, 
after he had been conquered by him in a decisive battle 
at Bsecula, was yet able,^s has been already related, to 
give him riie slip and to go off with a considerable force 
to Italy thus to all appearance accomplishing the object 
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of the long Spanish struggle. It was not till Hasdrubai 
had spent the winter months in Gaul, had invaded Italy, 
and had fallen on the Metaurus, that Scipio ventured to 
advance into Baetica, and then, step by step, after a de¬ 
cisive victory at Elinga or Silpia, drove the Carthaginians 
into Gades, ^ their first and their last possession’ in Spain. 
Nor was it till the year B^c. 2o ;j that Mago, the last of the 
brood of Hamilcar, passed over into the Balearic Islands, 
leaving to Rome, or rather to two centuries of half-sup¬ 
pressed revolts against her cruel and treacherous rule, 
the empire which his family had founded and built up, 
and of which they had so long postponed the fall 


CHAPTER XVI1. 

« 

THE WAR m AFRICA. BATTLE OF ZAMA. 

(206-202 B.C.) 

On his return to Rome towards the close of the year B.c 
206, Scipio enumerated to the Senate, whibh had been as- 
Scij^o elect- sembled for that purpose in the Temple of 
ed consul Bellona outside the walls, the Jong roll of the 
actions which he had fought, the towns which he had taken, 
and the cities #hich he had subdued, l^ot a Carthagi¬ 
nian, he proudly told them, was left alive in Spain. * He 
expected to receive a triumph; and, truly, in view of his 
successes, if not of his intrinsic merits, he deserved it as 
few Roman generals had done before him. But the Se¬ 
nate, half envious and h|,lf distrustful of the young general, 
determined to abide by precedent where, as in this case, 
precedent fell in with their own inclinations; and rehised 
an honour which had never yet been granted except to a 
regularly commissioned officer of the state. Scipio, who 
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had conquered as a mere proconsul, could console himself 
only with the conquests he had yet in view, when perhaps 
there might be no such artifirid obstacle to the reward 
which they merited. He had not long to wait; for at 
the Comitia, to which the people flocked as much to 
see as to vote for the conqueror of Spain, he was unani¬ 
mously chosen Consul—though he had not yet filled the 
office of Praetor, and was still only thirty years of age— 
and with the purpose clearly understood, even if it was 
not expressed in words, that he should transfer the war 
to Africa. 

But the fathers of the city were full of misgivings. 
They remembered Regulus. They reflected that Hanni¬ 
bal was still in ltal)i, that there might be life 
in the old lion yet, and that even in his death- 
grapple he might, like the blind and captive 
Samson, slay and "scatter his foes once more as he had 
done scores of times in the .heyday of his str^gth. The 
old Fabius, true to his policy to the advised Sdpio 
to reckon with Hannibal and his few soldiers in Italy 
rather than attempt to draw him off to Africa, where he 
would have tlm whole power of Carthage at his back. 
But Scipio showed clearly enough that, if the Senate 
,i:efused the le|ive he sought, he would seek it from the 
people ; and if he failed to get it from them, he would 
still take it for himself. The Senate, therefore, were 
glad to save their dignity and to shift a portion of their 
responsibility from their own shoulders, by assigning the 
province of Sicily to the newly elected consul, at the 
same time giving him permission to cross thence into 
Africa * if he should judge it to%e advantageous to the 
state.’ They declined, inowever, to vote him a sufficient 
army, and would hardly even allow him to accept the 
services of those who came to him as volunteers. The 
army assigned to him consisted of but two legions, and 
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chose the two which had survived the defeat at Cannae, 
and which had been kept on duty in Sicily, as in a kind 
of penal settlement, ever since. But the warlike nations 
of Italy supplied him with seven thousand trusty volun¬ 
teers ; and the Etruscans, those ancient mariners of the 
Italian waters, eagerly funiisked him with the rough 
materials for a fleet Once more the fairy tale of the 
First Punic War is repeated in honour of the favourite 
of the gods, and a growing wood was transformed in 
forty-five days into a fldet of ten quadriremes and twenty 
quinqueremes. 

With this meagre provision for what he»was medi¬ 
tating, Scipio landed in his province. There he furnished 
Sci|>io in three hundred of his army with horses which 
Sicily. YiQ had taken from the Sicilians; a delicate 
operation, but so adroitly managed that we are asked 
to believe that the despoiled pr9vincfals, instead of re¬ 
senting it as an injury, thanked him as for a benefit. 
Discharged veterans of the army of Marcellus came and 
enrolled themselves amongst his followers, and supplies 
of provisions came flowing in from all tl^ corn-growing 
lands of Sicily. The ships wnich he k^ew to be sea^ 
worthy hb sent under the command of Laelius to de¬ 
vastate the African ^^ast; those which w( re newly built 
he laid up for t]»e winter in dry docks at Panormus, that 
their unseasoned timbers might warp or^eak in a place 
where a warp or leak would not be fatal to them. He 
then went into winter quarters in the pleasant town-^too 
pleasant his critics at Rome deemed it—of Syracuse. 
But the inactivity which was thus forced or seemed to be 
forced upon him in his^wn province he turned to good 
account by the blow he manage^ to strike in the province 
of bis colleague. He threw a small force across the 
straits of Messana, and by an arrangement with a party 
within the town, he got possession of Locri, an important 
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place near the southernmost point of Italy. Hanni¬ 
bal thus found himself deprived for the moment of his 
base of operations in Bruttium. But the gain was a 
doubtful one for the reputation alike of Scipio and of 
Rome] for the capture of the town was followed by 
a series of terrible atrocities which Scipio, if he did 
not actually authorise them, took no measures either 
to prevent or adequately to punish, and which reflected 
seriously on the state in whose service the worst offenders 
were. 

Early in 204 B.C the armament which Scipio had 
collected in/ace of the lukewarmness or the opposition 
of the Senate sailed, amidst ah the pomp and sdpio b- 
circumstance of wai^ from Lilybaeum, that vade* Africa, 
ancient stronghold of the Phoenician race. Accounts 
difler as to its size. Some of our authorities—^they can 
perhaps in this insfance^hardly be called authorities at 
all—place the number of men on board as low as 12,000, 
while others make it as high as 36,000. But if we take 
the higher, and perhaps the more likely estimate, we still 
cannot fail to c^serve hqp vastly inferior in numbers 
this expedition to those which were again and again 
despaired against Carthage, or her maritime depen- 
dgicies, in the |:ourse of the First Punic War. Even 
if the Senate had taken up the project warmly, as a more 
far-sighted bodycwould probably have done, the waste of 
life and property occasioned by Hannibal’s fourteen 
years' war in Italy must have made any armament ‘ 
which they were able to raise look small in comparison 
with that of Regulus ; and we are surprised to And that 
the Carthaginians, who still clainfld, in a measure, the 
empire of the seas, who kqpw what an invasion of Africa 
meant, and who had long seen that it was coming, yet 
offered no opposition by their fleet to Scipio’s approach. 
The email force that was for ever to deprive Carthage 
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of her proudest title, and to make her a mere dependency 
of Rome, landed on the third day, without seeing a ves¬ 
tige of the foc^ near the ‘ Fair Promontory; ’ and Scipio, 
according to his wont, drew a not ill-grounded omen oi 
success from the name of the spot to which the gods, or 
his own carefully considered plans, had guided him. 
Fortune, however, did not smile on his first attempt 
Already while in Spain he had prepared the way for his 
invasion of Africa by opening friendly communications 
with the two Numidian chieftains from whom, in such a 
contingency, he might have most to hope or fear. These 
two chieftains were M^ssiniss^ . head of tho Massylians, 
a tribe which dwelt immediately to the westward of the 
domain of Carthage, and S yphax , who ruled the Massse- 
sylians, a much more importartt tribe, occupying the re¬ 
gion of the modem Algeria. Before we enter on those 
final operations of the war in which they play so impor¬ 
tant a part, it is necessary to give a brief account of the 
antecedents of each of these barbarian princes. 

Massinissa had, d uring many y ears, fo ught against 
the Rom ans in the Spanisl^, w ar. Tiad done 
Mutinlu. sfiryic e.'to CafigageT but. ewn there,* s<»ng 
and Syphax. which way fortune was turning, he ha^ with 
the astute fickleness of a barbarian, lomeTo^a s ecret 
understanding with Scipio. Syphax was also boun3't>y 
treaty^fd CartHager "Sut'lit was a treaSy which tl^p Caj:- 
thaginians well knew that he would break as soon as he 
should deem it to his advantage to do so; and Scipio 
flattered himself that by a romantic visit which, amidst 
great dangers, he h^ paid to his court in the midst of 
the Spanish war, he nad secured alike the support of the 
Berber chieftain and the admiration of Hasdrubal, his 
Carthaginian antagonist. It was by a strange coincidence 
indeed that the rival generals, unknown to each other, 
had abandoned their respective armies in Spain, and^ 
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crossing over into Africa, had met with antagonistic 
objects, but in no unfriendly intercourse, at the court of 
an African prince, fascinate d by„.^ipjo’s address and 
bearing. Svphax readily promised the alliance wHcB' T^^ 
asked. But the surpassing beauty of ^QPhomsba* the 
daug hter of hi s other gues t, made a more permanent 
impressio n on th e amorous barbarian; and on the pro- 
mise^bf a mamage with her, SypKbc was induced to 
throw up his newly formed friendship with Rome, and to 
renew his old one with Carthage. He forthwith drove 
-his peph^w Massii^issa out of his hereditary kingdom; 
and when t^t chieftain, after innumerable adventures 
and escapes, now presented himself in Scipio’s camp 
near the Fair Promontory, it was only as an outlaw at 
the head of a few horsemen, whose aid might cost the 
Romans more than it was worth. This was a keen 
disappointment to Scipiq, and, $0 far, seemed to augur 
ill for his African campaign. 

It might have been expected that in this, the last 
period of the war, waged as it was almost under the 
walls of Carthage, some c]^ar rays of light would have 
be^ thrown on tpe internal state of the city itself. But in 
this, as in other parts of the long struggle, we look in vain 
for^such a clear md truthful narrative of events as would 
have enabled us to picture to ourselves the wonderful 
city from which Hannibal, one of the greatest wonders 
of all fimes, came. Here, if anywhere, and now, if any - 
wh^ i we might have expected that the Romans would 
ha^ taken the pains to explain to themselves, if not to 
others, the condition and the constitution, the fears and 
the hopes, the strength and the weSkness of that great 
city which had so long contended with them on equal 
or even superior terms. What a priceless boon, for 
instance, would Scipio himself, with that taste for lite¬ 
rature with which the unlettered Roman senators twitted 
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him, aod ^th his power of understanding, or at least 
of influencing, nations less civilised than his own, have 
conferred on all future times, had be cared to tell os 
exactly what he saw, and what he inferred, about his 
great antagonists! The facts of these last few years 
cannot, we should think, hpe been less instructive, less 
thrilling, or less strange^ than those Actions in which the 
Scipionic circle appear habitually to have indulged. The 
glory of Rome would not have been lessened, it might 
even have been increased, had she given her adversaries, 
now at any rate, that credit which was their due. We 
might then have been able to judge, on better grounds 
than those on which most historians have passed so 
ready and so easy a judgment, as to what elements of 
civilisation and of progress, along with those other 
elements of weakness, which are admitted on all hands, 
Carthage might have transported mto Europe, had the 
result of the war been different. We should then have 
had more data for determining the question, as to what 
would have been the gain and what the loss to the world , 
at large had the Mediterranean continued, what Nature 
seems to have intended it tt> be, the nighway of inde¬ 
pendent nations, each perhaps endeavouring, but, happily, 
each failing, to conquer its neighbour|; instead of be¬ 
coming a Roman lake, connecting nations whose separate 
existence had\>een stamped out of thei;^, and all of them 
controlled, assimilated, civilised—if we like to cHl it so 
[ —^by the all-levelling power of Rome. 

The services rendered tQ-^civilisatinn by Honw; are 
clear ^ough • but it is not SO clear what services might 
'b'iSeafter have been^rendered to it by a free Athens and 
a free Corinth, by the inexh^n^tible energy of .the Greek 
colonies in Sicily, by a possibly resuscitated Tyre or by 
the new-born Alexandria; last, not least, by a Carthage 
freed, as Hannibal was able for a short time at least to 
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free it, from its narrow oligarchy, and by a £.ome which 
would have been content with her natural boundaries, 
content,' that is, to assimilate, and to weld into one, the 
various tribes which were most of them cognate to her- 
sdf, from the straits of Messana to the Alps. He is 
certainly a bold historian who, with these—so large a 
part of the conditions of the problem-*not before him, 
will pronounce dogmatically that it was in all respects 
well for the world that Rome was able utterly to destroy \ 
her ancient rival. The phrase, ‘ it would have been,’ is 
a dangerous phrase to use in the study of history. It is 
difficult to ^avoid using it altogether; but it must always 
be rememl^red on what slender grounds we can use it 
at all, and how infinite are the possibilities of which no 
account is taken. If it be presumptuous to say, as 
Napoleon did, that God is always on the side of the big 
battalions, it is hardly less presumptuous to say dog- 
matically that in this or that instance He was on the side 
of the weaker ones. It surely savours of presumption to 
maintain, as one historian, never to be mentioned without 
high honour, h^, throu^out this portion of his noble 
history, maintained, thar Providence must surely have 
beeh plotting against Carthage, and watching over 
I^ome, becausq|when Hannibal advanced on the city, 
two legions which had been raised for the Spanish war 
happened to bebstill lingeringthere, and could be utilised 
for ffer defence; or again, because the great Cartha¬ 
ginian happened to have turned southwards to Bruttium 
instead of northwards to Lucania, at the moment when 
the messengers of his long-looked-for brother were de¬ 
spatched to find him. We kno^ all too little of the 
nation which produced H^ilcar Barca and Hannibal to 
say what that nation might have done in happier tunes \ 
under the guidance of such commanding geniuses. Thet^^^ 
second Punic War ends as it was begun. It is recorded I 
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from first tb last only by Hannibal’s enemies, who 
neither understood, nor cared to understand, what made 
him, and what made his city, great Yet it is the old 
story. It is the man who paints the prostrate lion. But 
it is the lion, and not the man; it is Hannibal, and not 
his conquerors, who, in spite of the paintei^s intention, 
rivets all eyes and stands forth alone from the canvas, 
alike in his military genius and in his patriotism, in his 
hundred victories and in his one defeat, without a parallel 
in history. 

But the Carthaginians were not more ready to meet 
Scipio by land than they hdd been by sea. They were 
The cam- without a Sufficient army, and Ha^drubal, the 

Cisco, their best available general, was 
just then at a distance. For nearly fifty years 
Afiica had been free from invasion ; and the soldiers of 
Scipio found the same unwalled towns and villages and 
the same fruitful and well-wat'ered estate^ which the 
followers of Agathocles and Regulus had found before 
them. From this rich and prosperous country a motley 
and panic-stricken multitude flocked towards Carthage, 
driving their flocks and herdL before them ; and the 
gates of the capital were shut and the walls manned, as 
though for an immediate attack. Pressing messages for 
aid were sent to Hasdrubal and Syphax; and the sense 
of relief was great when Scipio, instead qf advancing on 
the capita], showed that he intended first to secure I>tica. 
Frequent skirmishes with the Numidian cavalry took 
place, in which Massinissa, availing himself to the utmo^st 
of his knowledge of the Numidian tactics, did good 
service to the Romans. The ships which Scipio had 
sent back to Sicily returned laden with provisions and 
with his siege train ; but for forty days the oldest Phrs- 
nician colony in Africa resisted, with true Phcenictan 
endurance aJl his assaults. Two large armies under 
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H&sdrubal and Syphax advanced to its relief^ and on the 
approach of winter Scipio was obliged, without having 
won any decisive success, to abandon the blockade, and 
to transfer his camp to an adjoining tongue of land, 
which was known for centuries afterwards as the Castra 
Cornelia. 

So ended the year 204. Neither the hopes nor the 
fears which Scipio’s invasion of Africa had called forth 
had as yet been fulfilled \ and so far did the war 
still seem from its termination, that the Italians Gommand 
were not yet able to look upon themselves p”*^"*®*** 
as secure froni invasion. They even thought it prudent 
to build ships for the special purpose of protecting their 
coasts from possible attacks on the part of the Cartha> 
ginian navy. Twenty legions were put into the field for 
the year 203, and the command of Scipio was prolonged, 
not, as on previous occasions, for a fixed period, but till 
such time as t)ie war should be brought to a conclusion. 
From the military point of view this was a step in the 
right direction. It had already been tried in Spain in 
the persons of two members of the same illustrious 
family; but it wal^ also the^rst step towards the estab¬ 
lishment of the military dictatorship, which was destined, 
after a long agonvof civil wars, to overthrow the liberties 
of Rome. 

Fortune* or fraud soon gave Scipio the chance of 
dealing a decisive blow. In sight of his winter quarters 
was the camp of the Carthaginians, under Burning of 
Hasdnibal, son of Cisco, and at some distance 9 ^^** 

# ’ft gtnuin 

farther lay that of the Numidians under Sy- camps, 
phax. The Carthaginian huts weri^^ built of dry wood 
which had been collected from the fields, while those of 
the Numidians, as their custom was, were made of wat¬ 
tled reeds thatched with straw. Such materials sug¬ 
gested to Scipio the way in which they might best be 
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destroyed. ^Opening or pretending to open neffotiaibo&s 
for peace, he sent messengers backwards and forwards 
with orders to note the shape and the arrangements, the 
exits and the entrances, of the hostile camps^ This' 
information obtained, he suddenly broke off the negotia¬ 
tions, and then, with an easy conscience as it would 
seem, set out on his night errand. The wily Numidian 
chief was told off to the task which seemed appropriate 
to him, and which he had perhaps been the first to sug¬ 
gest, the burning of the Numidian camp. The flames 
spread with the rapidity of lightning, and when the 
Carthaginians hastened to the help of their allies, their 
own camp was set on Are by Scipio behind \hem. The 
panic was sudden and universal, and what the flames 
spared, the swords of the Rome’s, who had been sta¬ 
tioned at all the outlets, cut down. Forty thousand 
Afncans fell the victims of this not icery glorious exploit. 
It was with difficulty that theHwo generals, Hasdrubal 
and Syphax, escaped, the one to Carthage, to keep alive 
the spirit of the ‘Barcine faction’ against the faint- 
hearted counsels of the peace party, which now, perhaps 
with zpason, nught make thefiiselves l^ard; the other, 

. to rally the survivors of the slaughter, and to collect nhw 
forces for the defence of the capital. , 

Another victory of Scipio followed ^in the so-called 
* Great Plains,and on the exiled Massinissh was im- 
posed the congenial task of following up his 
^ . rival Syphax, who had deprived him of his 

hereditary kingdom. Massinissa’s pursuit was as rapid 
as It was successful. The Masssesylians were defeat:^, 
and Syphax himselli together with his beautiflil wife 
Sophonisba, and his capital, Cirta (the modem Constan¬ 
tine), which had been built ^n the most romantic and 
impregnable of situations, fell into the conqueror's hands. 
In tmies long gone by, so the story went, Massihissa'e. 
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hftart had been touched by the charms of :lie Carthaginian * 
maiden. Fortune had then thrown her into the hands 
of his rival, but now his own turn was come. He 
married her on the spot, and when Scipio, alive to the 
complications which might follow from such a marriage, 
and perhaps jealous of his own superior rights, bade 
him dismiss a wife who might compromise his tidelity to 
the Romans, he sent her a cup of poison, Hhe only 
present which the bridegroom could offer to his bride.’ 
Let her see to it that she did nothing unworthy of the 
daughter of a Carthaginian general and the wife of two 
Kumidian Iqngs. Sophonisba drank off the poison, only 
remarking that her death would have been more oppor¬ 
tune had it not followed so immediately upon her mar¬ 
riage. Massinissa, so the chroniclers r ounded off the 
tragic story, was gently rebuked by his Roman Mentor 
for having atoned fbr on^ rash act by another; but he 
was consoled*for the loss of his bride by the royal title, 
and by the Roman garments which Scipio solemnly 
bestowed upon him. 

It was an honpiur nevei^before granted by the proud 
republic to one who was not a Roman citizen; but Mas- 
sinissa lived long enough abundantly to justify Subsequent 
his privileges. iVhat Hiero had been to the Jj.s*ory of 
Romans throughout the First Punic War and *”*®”‘**- 
during the early*years of the Second, that l^^igjynissa 
was to them during its closing years, throughout the T^g 
agony of the peace which followed it, and in the short 
an<> sharp struggle of the Third. When the * War of 
Hannibal’ was over, Massinissa was planted, as we 
shall hereafter see, by the Romans%s a thorn in the side 
of the city with which tl^ey professed to have made 
peace. He was encouraged to make aggressions on her 
mutilated territory, and then to complain to the Romans 
if she ventured to defend herself. Carthage was the 

A»H» p 
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f iamb in the%ible. Whatever excesses she might allege; 
or whatever the provocation or the injury she might 
receive, she knew that the case was prejudged against 
her by the wolf, and that she must meet the lamb's fate. 

The fall of Syphax was a great blow to Carthage. 
Her most powerful friend was gone, and his place was 
tfegotiatbns taken by her deadliest foe. Indeed the whole 
for pern power of Kumidia was now arrayed against 
her. In spite of a naval success obtained by the Cartha¬ 
ginians over Scipio’s fleet, and the consequent raising 
of the siege of Utica, the peace party now came to the 
front at Carthage. The able Hasdrubal, the son oi 
Cisco, they condemned to death in his‘*absence—a 
sentence passed, ostensibly, no doubt, as a punishment 
for his recent failure, but really, as seems probable, for 
his previous energy ] and they then opened negotiations 
for peace with Scipio. The terms e^ered by him were 
lenient; more lenient, as has Seen already pointed out, 
than those offered by Regulus fifty years before. He 
knew that there was a strong party opposed to him at 
Rome and he knew also that an army which had failed 
to reduce Utica would not b(^*fikely to Capture Carthage 
by a coufi de main. Ambassadors were sent to Rome 
to get the terms to which both parties had agreed in 
Africa confir|ned by the Roman Senafe ; and if LJVy 
may be believed—and he is to a certain extent borne 
out by what we know of the state of parties at Carthage 
—those who were now in power had the baseness as 
well as the folly to try to throw the blame of the war 
on Hannibal. Anyhow the proposals were summarily 
rejected, the ambascadors were dismissed without fUi 
answer, and Scipio was instructed to press the war to 
its natural conclusion. * 

But for Carthage one chance still remained. The 
sons of Hamilcar might be recalled to help in the hoiii 
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oi her extremity the state which had done so li^j^le to 
help the^i, and which now, by the mouths of one party 
within it, professed to be ashamed of having LMtch«nc« 
done ev^ that little. And whether it was the Carthage, 
work of the peace party, in the hope that peace might 
thereby be made more possible, or of the war party, 
who hoped that Hannibal, the genius of war, might 
yet strike a blow which would reverse its fortunes, the 
order was sent^to the two sons of Hamilcar to return to ^ 
Africa b. c.). 

Driven out of Spain by Scipio, Mag^, as we have 
seen, had csossed to the Balearic Islands, and passing 
thence from the harbour which still bears his of 
name. Port Mahon, iifto Northern Italy, had 
taken Genoa, and during the last two years had been 
labouring to organise among the unsubdued and ever- 
savage Ligurians an active coalition against Rome. 
But it was tdb late. In the territory of the Insubrian 
Gauls he at last measured his sword with the Romans. 
The battle was well contested, but it was decisive; and 
Mago, who had r^eived a^kngerous wound in his thigh, 
staggered back by night, as best he could, through that 
nigged country, to the seacoast. Here he found the 
message of recal# awaiting him. He set sail at once, as 
became a true son of Hamilcar; but worn out with 
anxietg of mindTand with agony of body, he died, 
perhaps happily for himsdf, before he hove in sight of 
the African shore. 

A different, but hardly a less tragic fate awaited his 
elder and more famous brother, ^or four years past 
ever since the battle of Metaurus had shown ^ 
him that ultimate success wgs not to be looked HannibaL 
for, Hannibal had been compelled to act simply on the 
defensive. With his sadly thinned army of veterans, and 
his Campanian and Bruttian recruits, he had withdrawn 
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into tbe neck of land to the south of Italy which seemed 
as if it had been made for his purpose. If it prepared 
the way for his future retreat to Afnca, it was Italy still, 
and it still for four years enabled him to keep his vow, 
and to make Rome uneasy. He had withdrawn to the 
* Land’s End,’ but he lay there with his face to the foe, 
gathering up his strength, and ever ready to spring upon 
anyone who should venture to molest him. The Roman 
vultures gathered indeed round the dying lion \ but each, 
as in the heyday of his strength, demurred to being the 
first to approach him. Invincible as ever in the field— 
for Polybius tells us expressly that he was * bever beaten 
in a battle so long as he remained in Italy’—Hannibal 
had been condemned to see provihce after province, and 
fortress after fortress—Consentia and Metapontum, Locri 
and Pandosia^torn from him, till at last there was nothing 
left in Italy but the southern corner of Bruttium and the 
one fortress of Croton which he could call 'his own. Yet 
all this time, when he must have been in sore want of 
provisions, when reinforcements from Carthage were no 
longer to be thought of, whemit becaihe more and more 
clear that no help could be expected from Philip of Mace- 
don, or from his own heroic brother Mago; when he had 
already seeij the result of the war registAed in the ghastly 
head of his other brother Hasdrubal, there had been no 
thought of surrender and no whisper* of mutiny«in bis 
camp. Without hope, but without fear, he had held on 
there in his solitary strength; and now when the order 
^ came to leave the land of his fifteen years’ struggled and 
of his astonishing vjptories, he, like his father and like 
his brother, mastered his feelings and obeyed. 

* Leaving the country of hfs enemies with mme regret, 
says Livy, * than many an exile has left his own,’ Hanni¬ 
bal made for the smaller Leptis, a place far to the south¬ 
east of Carthage. The news of his arrival there at once 
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brought back the war party in the capita to power, 
Some Roman transports which had been driven ashore 
n a storm were seized by the excited populace, Hannibal 
and hostilities broke out amidst homilies on 
the part of the Romans against Carthaginian " 
ill-faith, which, owing to the circumstances under which 
they have come down to us, we can neither refute nor 
believe. The Romans knew well that the scourge which 
had been withdrawn from themselves in Italy would fall 
with redoubled vigour on their countrymen in Africa, and 
it is all the more to be wondered at that they did not 
think it worth while to leave to posterity a tmstworthy 
account of^he steps which led up to the final catastrophe. 
Hannibal passed the winter at Adrumetum, the modem 
Susa, a town nearet to Carthage than Leptis, but still 
considerably to the south-east of it, and then, instead of 
advancing on the capital—which he must have yearned 
to visit, for he ha(} not*seen it since he was nine years 
old—he strbek across the southern part of the Cartha¬ 
ginian dominions into Numidia. There he won some 
successes over Massinissa, he formed an alliance with 
some Numidiaf chiefs,«nd there finally he met or was 
overtaken by Scipio, who had moved forward from his 
head-quarters at Tunis, plundering and enslaving as he 
went. # 

After an abortive negotiation for peace, in the year B.C 
po2.^and prob^ly in the month of October, but on a day 
and at a place, which, strange to say, are un- order of y 
known, the two great generals met for the first 
dhd last time in the battle which was to decide for cen¬ 
turies the fate of the civilised wor^d. The battle of Zama, 
like many other battles in history—^Arbela, Hastings, and 
Blenheim—was fought at some distance from the place 
whose name has been united with it. The battle-field 
lay probably much to the west of Zama, near the Upper 



Bagiaaas, mn not tar trom a town called by Livy Na- 
f^gg»^ Hgiffiifetl dreyjffi his airoy in th»^ lines . In 
the first were his yggnan, C^Uic^asd Msa^liSSr- 
cenaries and the ^Ungsre fro® the^afesricisje^ In &e 
second stood the native Carthaginian? aodtbl^i&Man 
sutyeg^s, with some troops which had recently arrived 
fixnnMacedon. In the third line were drawn up the tiled 
soldiers of Hannib^’s own anny» oii' whom, if on no 
others, he could rely. These last consisted chiefly of 
Brut tians, The sixteen years’ war had done its work 
with the veterans who had crossed the Alps, and who 
had fought at Trasimene and at Cannae. But the Italians, 
who had known Hannibal only in the days df his com¬ 
parative adversity, seem to have been as devoted to him 
as if they had had a share in winning all his laurels. Thp 
cayahy, as usual, were placed upon the wings, and, Jn 
front id* the whol& march 3 "?mS^lSr<^ array of eighty 
d^hjui^. Scipio, as every Roiflan general did, drew up 
his army in the three lines of h astati * pri ncjpfi s. and 
triarii. But, observing the number of the "^enemy’s ele¬ 
phants—by a happy thought which alone would dis¬ 
tinguish him from the majorit/iSf Rom^ generals, who 
would have preferred to be conquered by rule rather than 
try to conquer without it—he placed the xnaiUfilfiS of the 
second and third lines immediately behi&d those .of the 
r«first. Thus, instead of covering his ground 
h^ left broad lanes through the whole depth of his asmy, 
of which the sagacious elephants, when they found them¬ 
selves goaded by the Roman lances, would be likely jto 
avail themselves for their escape. 

The plan succeededt and the whole array of elephants, 
frightened by the blare of the trumpets, made the best of 
B^eof their way through tflese open lanes, some to 
the flanks of their own, and others to the rear 
of the Roman army, without trampling the legionarl^ to 
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d^ath or even breaking tbeir line of battle. •Those which 
escaped to the Hanks of the anny threw into confusion 
their pwn cavalry, who were already outnumbered by 
the Numidians opposed to them. Hannibal thus found 
on this fatal day that his two most formidable weapons— 
his elephants and his cavalry—had been turned against 
himself. Lxlius and Massinissa soon drove the dis¬ 
ordered Carthaginian horsemen from the Held; but the 
conHict in the centre was much more stubborn. When 
HannibaPs first line gave way, the second tried by blows 
to drive them back to the battle. There had not been 
time for Hannibal to throw over these raw mercenaries 
that comiHanding spell which, during his long campaigns 
in Italy, and under circumstances which looked even 
more desperate than'these, had made desertion or mutiny, 
or half-heartedness amdng their Gallic or Ligurian 
coimtrymen alike^ impossible. Some of them, to the 
number of eleven hundred, now went over to the enemy; 
but the veterans did their duty well, and withstood the 
combined attack of Scipio’s second and third lines. They 
stood and fought without flinching, till Laelius and Mass!- 
nissa, retumin^from th«k pursuit of the cavalry, closed in 
Upon their Hanks and rear, and then, like Napoleon’s Old 
Guard at Waterloo, still without flinching, they fought 
ted fell jl 

Twenty thousand of the Carthaginian army had fallen 
in the battle.* Twenty thousand more had been taken 
prisoners, and Hannibal himself escaped, with Hannibal 
a few survivors only, to Adrumetum. He fled, defeat, 
not because he wished to prolong the campaign, for he 
had the magnanimity to confesg that he was conquered 
not only in the battle but in the war; still less because 
he cared for any person^ reason to save his own life, but 
because he felt that the terror of his name and the un¬ 
defined possibilities which, as in the case of his father at 
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the close o^the First Punic War, the Romans still 
attached to it, might enable him to procure better terms 
for his unfortunate countrymen. Never did a general 
return to his native country, after a long absence, under 
a fate more cruel. The hero of a hundred victories saw 
his native city for the first time after his one defeat, 
but that one a defeat so crushing that it could not but, 
for the moment, obliterate the memory of all that had 
Dreceded it But with true dignity and self-respect, he 
set himself to accept the inevitable, and to medce what 
he could of it Scipio prepared as though he would be¬ 
siege the city, but his heart also inclined to peace. He 
knew that the consul was already on his way who might 
rob him of much of his well-earned glory, and with that 
prudence er that moderation which Was habitual to him, 
he forbore to push his victory to the bitter end. 

The terms which he offered were spvere enough, and 
had the Carthaginians only realised what they involved, 
Twins of they would surely have asked to be allowed to 
meet their fate at once. They were to retain 
indeed their own laws and their home domain in Africa; 
but they were to give up all thefideserteii^ and prisoners 
of war, all their elephants, and all their ships of the lind 
but ten* They were not to wage war, either in Africa or 
outside of it, without the sanction of the Roman Senate? 
They were to x 4 cognise Massinissa as the king of Nu- 
midia, and, with it, the prescriptive right which he wftuld 
enjoy of plundering and annoying them at his pleasure, 
while they looked on with their hands tied, not daring to 
make reprisals. Finally, they were to give up all claim 
to the rich islands of |jthe Mediterranean and to the 
Spanish kingdom, the creation of the Barcides, of which 
the fortune of war had already Vobbed them; and thus 
shorn of the sources of their wealth, they were to pay 
Within a given term of seven years a crushing war con- 
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thbution i Henceforward, in fact, they wdbld exist on 
sufferance only, and that the sufferance of the Romans. 
Still the terms of peace, heavy though they were, were as 
light under the circumstances as they could expect; and 
Hannibal dragged down with his own hands from the 
rostrum an ill-judging orator who was recommending a 
continuance of the struggle. The people gave vent to 
their indignation at this infringement of their liberty of 
speech; but Hannibal pertinently replied, that they must 
forgive him if, after a thirty-six years’ service in the camp, 
he had forgotten the manners of the forum. 

The terms which had been agreed upon by Scipio and 
the Carthaginian government were referred to the Ro¬ 
man Senate for their approval; and ambassadors were 
sent from Carthage, with Hasdrubal, sumamed the Kid, 
the leader of the peace party, and the bitter opponent of 
the Barcine family, as their spokesman, to plead the cause 
of theconque^ed. The Romans accepted the conditions,for 
they felt that this time the Carthaginians were in earnest, 
and they felt also that Hannibal was stiU at large, and it 
might not be we^ even then, to drive him to despair. 

The conclusion of th?peace was celebrated at Car¬ 
thage by a cruel sight, the most cruel which the citizens 
could have beheld, except the destruction of Burning of 
jthe city itself—^he destruction of their fleet, 

Five hundred vessels, the pride and glory of neet. 
the Phoenician race, the symbol and the seal of the com¬ 
merce, the colonisation, and the conquests of this most 
imperial of Phoenician cities, were towed out of the har¬ 
bour and were deliberately burned in the sight of the 
citizens. In the days of the greatest prosperity of Car¬ 
thage if any signal reverse happened to her—if, for in¬ 
stance, a storm at sea destroyed a portion of her navy, 
and so touched her in that on which she most prided her¬ 
self. the command of the seas—the whole state would go 
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into moumiftg, and the huge walls of the city would thcm- 
selvesi be draped in black. It is a strange and touching 
custom, and the mention of it here may, perhaps, better 
enable us to picture to ourselves the feelings of die dis* 
crowned queen of the seas. Scipio now set sail for Italy, 
and, landing at Lilybaeum, made his way leisurely towards 
Rome through the cities and the provinces which he had 
freed from the invader, and which fondly hailed him as 
their deliverer. 

He had delivered them, but from what and to what 
end ? He had delivered them from the immediate scourge 
WhatuRe of foreign war; but it remained to be seen 
m 3 ke^o?h™r would be gainers thereby. It re- 

victoryt mained to be seen, now^that their great rival 
in the western Mediterranean ^s put out of the way, 
whether Rome would visit the Greek and the Sicilian, the 
Apulian and the Campanian towns, indiich had been guilty 
of coquetting with the invader, with that /:ondign ven¬ 
geance which she had already wreaked on the unhappy 
Capua and Tarentum; whether she would hand them 
over to the more lingering oppression^f Roman magis¬ 
trates and tax-gatherers; or Whether, throwing off the 
narrow municipal conceptions in which she had grown up 
she would rise to the imperial dignity which circumstances 
had forced updh her. In other words, if remained to lie 
seen whether Rome would govern the states which were 
already, or were hereafter to be, enrolled in her vast em¬ 
pire, in their own interests, encouraging, as far as was 
consistent with her own safety, their national life, ^de¬ 
veloping their resources, giving them a liberty which was 
not a licence, and a sn^urity which was not a solitude. If 
Rome rose to this, her true dipiity, we can hardly regret 
in the interests of humanitymat Hannibal’s enterprise 
ended as it did. But if her conduct was the reverse, or 
tkearly the reverse, of all this, we may at least be allowed to 
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as we have already hinted , what mdst historians ^ 
Iwve laid down as an axiom too self-evident to be»wo/th 
‘^discussing, whether it was for the good of the human race 
that Rome should not only out-top, but should utterly ex- \ 
tirpate, her ancient rival. We may believe, on the whole, 
in the survival of the fittest, and that arms generally come 
to him who can best liah^e them; but it is open to us to 
regret that even the less fit were not allowed to survive as 
well. There was surely room on the shores of the Me¬ 
diterranean and on the Ocean beyond for the Phcenidaii. 
as well as the Roman civilisation; and the v^a Lfixc ess eajg 
Q Oh fc. Bfl i nan s . .tfce.pj3 :g4y. and the brutality flf A.dr wa^ , 

i^%i5.‘»aai»aa«oe£res^^ .. 

- tte eye 


salutal^ lmowledge.that they had powerful rivals on the^ 
, other side of the Mediterranean who would not allow} 
them to be judge, and jury, council, criminal, and execn- 
tioner all in one. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CARTHAGE AT THE MERCY OF ROME, 



The fifty years which passed between the end of the Se¬ 
cond and the outbreak of the Third Punic War were 
years in which Rome advanced with extraor- Deteriora- 
dinarily rapid strides towards the empire of SSi*d»nic- 
Ihe world; but they witnessed alio the inci- 
pient decay of all that was best in the Roman character. 
Already in the Second Puiiic War we have seen indica¬ 
tions that the Golden Age of Rome was passing away. 
Uliatever the heroic qualities which the long struggle 
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called forth,^ we feel that the stem simplicity, the aixAple 
faith, cthe submission to law, which formed the ground¬ 
work of the Roman character, and had marked, at all 
events, the dealings of Romans with each other, are not 
what they have been; and now, when the strain of the 
war is over, and the victorious city has to meet new pro¬ 
blems and to face new dangers, we find that except in the 
one point of her material strength, and her appliances for 
further conquest, she is unequal to the emergency. 

An emergency indeed it was! Three hundrea 
thousand Italians had fallen in the field ; three hundred 
Condition of towns had been destroyed; to the north the 
Italy. Gauls and the Ligurians were still unsubdued; 
in Central Italy, the Campanians,^the Apulians, and the 
Samnites, who had long dallied with Hannibal, were 
awaiting their future in ill-concealed anxiety \ while in 
the extreme south, the Bruttians, who had clung to him 
to the last, abandoned themselves to theii; fate in dull 
despair. The Italian yeomen, who had never wavered 
in their attachment to Rome, tom from their homes for 
years, and demoralised by the camp, ^ere unable or un¬ 
willing to settle down into the $uiet routine of agricultural 
life. They went as settlers to those disaffected towns 
which Rome, according to her practice, selected as new 
military colonies, or were content to swell the city 
rabble, which now began to rise into^importance and 
was kept in good humour by largesses of corn,^or by 
cruel and degrading public spectacles. Their farms 
passed into the hands of capitalists, and were cultivated 
by^breign slaves whom the frequent wars with the half-sub¬ 
dued provinces brougM in shoals to Rome. ' Sardinians for 
sale,* was the sorry jest which rose to people’s lips when 
they saw a batch of these wretched creatures landed at 
Ostia, or exposed for what little they could fetch in the 
Roman Forum. ‘The more slaves, the more enemies,* 
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^as the grim proverb which forced itself on their minds 
^n all its stem reality, when they awoke to the dRanger, 
which it was then too late either to prevent or to cure. 
The rich grable lands of Italy fell back, as might be 
expected under such keeping, into pasture; and half* 
naked slaves tended herds ofi cattle where Roman consuls 
or dictators had been content to plough and dig before i 
them. When the slaves asked their masters for clothes 
to cover them, they were met by the suggestion, half 
question and half answer, whetlier the travellers who 
passed through their solitudes were wont to pass naked ? 

In Roqjie itself the old aristocracy, which, it must be 
admitted, with all its faults, had been, on the whole, an 
aristocracy of merit,.had given place to a new Condition ot 
nobility of wealth, who were as exclusive, and 
certainly were not more far-sighted or more public- 
spirited, than thdr predecessors. Rule was no longer 
looked upon as its own reward. It was valued for what 
it brought, and high office lost half its dignity when it 
was won by a reckless display of wealth, or was used as 
a means of Requiring .iq^re. Religion was no longer the 
simple and childlike faith of the early commonwealth, 
but tended to become an affair of titles and of priests, of 
^uguries and o^ ceremonies—of ceremonies which became 
• more stringent and more vexatious exactly in proportion 
as they were felt to be less real. 

beyond the confines of Italy proper, Rome was 
mistress indeed of the four provinces which she had 
(»m from Carthage in her fifty years’ war, of of Roman 
Hither and Further Spain, of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. But of these, Sicily alon#was unlikely to give her 
further trouble; and tl\^t, not because she was well- 
affected, but simply because she was exhausted. Sar¬ 
dinia supplied Rome with the living chattels which were 
to be so perilous a property; while Spain entailed upon 
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her a yet more disastrous heritage of petty wars—wars 
incess&ntly ended and incessantly renewed; wars waged^ 
on the part of the Romans with a baseness and a crudty 
such as have characterise^ few wars before or since. 
The wholesale murder of a tribe which had submitted, 
and the assassination of a formidable but honourable 
foe, were the weapons with which the Roman generals 
managed to retain their hold over their Spanish pi^o- 
vinces. 


It does not fall within the scope of this work to trace 
in detail the steps by which, in the interval between the 

Roman con- Sccond Punic Wars *Rome ac- 

^uestB in the quired a universal supremacy as undisputed in 
the East as in the West; «to show how Philip, 
who had scornfully remarked that the Roman general 
‘thought he might do anything with Macedon because 
he was a Roman, and that if war was what he wanted, 
war he should have,’ found in a few short years, when 
the Macedonian phalanx first measured its strength with 
the Roman legion in the open field at Cynoscephalae, 
that the Roman general was %’'t far Wlong^ and, being 
thus driven to sue for peace, was able, out of all his 
conquests or dependencies, to retain only his hereditary 
kingdom; how the Greeks, delivered frqm the Mace* 
donians, received Sat the hands of the Ronians their * 
nominal liberty, and greeted with shortsighted accla¬ 
mations the Phil-hellenic Flamininus who was in fact 


giving them only a change of masters; how ‘ the fetters 
of Greece,’ first adjusted by Philip, were now riveted dh 
that unhappy country by a firmer hand, and how its 
petty cities and blusterid'jg^ confederations, the degenerate 
representatives of those states 4 o whom the world owes 
Hellenic art and culture, after being allowed for a brief 
space to air their importance and their imbecility, set¬ 
tled down peaceably under the Roman protectorate, and 
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avenged themselves by corrupting by their manners, 01 
subduing by their arts, those whom ^ey could notP meet 
in arms ; how Antiochus the Seleucid, the successor, as 
he fondly thought, of the king of kings who rejoiced in 
the self-assumed name of the Great, was driven by the 
' Romans first out of Greece and then out of Asia Minor 
eighty thousand of his Asiatic troops flying like chaff 
before the onset of less than half that number of Roman 
legionaries at Magnesia; how the Asia Minor that he 
had overrun gradually passed under the control of Rome 
while the puppet monarchs of its Various portions humbly 
registered her decrees, and even the hordes of Gallic in¬ 
vaders learned to stop their ravages, or at least to keep 
at a respectful distappe from her all-powerful arm; how 
the grand schemes of a greater than Antiochus the 
‘ Great/ now a friendless exile at his court, were crushed, 
not so much by the wisdom or courage as by the good 
fortune of Rome which found her best ally in the jealousy 
and the incapacity of the empty-headed monarch who 
flattered himself that he was Hannibal’s protector; how 
the Egyptian PtQ^myhijgself became the ward of Rome, 
and the chief naval power of the Eastern Mediterranean 
was saved from the ambitious schemes of Macedon and 
S^a only by the upstart naval power of Rome in the 
♦West; how, lallly, by the defeat of Perseus at Pydna, 
and the takingjof Corinth by Mummius, Macedon and 
Greece disappeared for ever as independent powers from 
history, and became part and parcel of the Roman 
Empire. All these events, and many more, are crowded 
into the fifty years of existence which it still suited 
Rome by a cruel kindness to all(^ to her Carthaginian 
rival. .But they belong to^the general current of Roman 
history, rather than to that special episode of which this 
book treats. 

The year b*c. 746, which witnessed the fall of Corinth, 
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witnessed also, by a strange coincidence, the destructioii 
of Cahhage^ and to the chain of events which led«. 
directly up to that catastrophe we now turn. 

Beaten in the war by his cruel destiny, Hannibal 
made the best of his altered circumstances. He had 
Hannibal as many lives in what he had achieved and 
as^esmao suffered: but he was still comparatively a 
young man, and he set mmseli^ as though he 
had been bom to be a statesman, to reform those abuses 
in the state which had done so much to mar his patriotic 
aims. His apology for his ignorance of the manners of 
the forum was hardly needed. He triumphan|ly refut ed 
the accusations which the peace party were impuS^t 
enpugi,. or ^g..i!noBgh, to bring against him, that he 
Md.aiared RCtius. aniilM appTOisjsted t^^ 
the public money! Whether by the help of his veterans, 
or by the voice of the citizens, hg was* appointed Shofete, 
or chief magistrate; and he used his power to overthrow 
the narrow and selfish oligarchy whose strength lay in 
the council of ‘the Hundred Judges.’ Henceforward this 
council was to be filled up, njt, as heretofore, by co¬ 
optation, but, in part at least, by free annual electiop. 
Lastly, Hmnibal refpimeA tha jenandaLaeatfigi. made 
those who had thriven on the plunder the treasury 
disgorge their ill^otten gains, and applied the proceeds t 
to the payment of the war indemnity. Sc^admirablc were 
his measures, that at the end of thirteen years his*^ suc¬ 
cessors were able to offer to pay up the whole of the 
instalments of the forty millions due to Rome, and that 
without imposing any additional taxes on the subjects 
of Carthage. ^ 

These reforms stirred up ajaest of hornets round the 
ears of their great author, and his new enemies joined 
his Old ones in denouncing his projects to the Romans. 
Rome, Indeed, hardly needed such an invitation; she 
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had .made peace Carthage, but not with Hahniba). 

she no Icmger feared the city, she feared one«of its 
simple citizens; and in spite of the pretest Uanniui 
of Scipio Africaniis, Hannibal’s nobler-minded driven into 
foe, an embassy was sent to demand the 
surrender of the man whose bare existence disturbed her 
equanimity. From the crowning disgrace of complying 
with this demand Hannibal saved his fellow-citizens by 
KSiflg.iata-ValHiUaiy .exile^ The greatest of the Pheeni-^ 
cians first visited Tyre, the cradle of his race, and passed 
thence to Ephesus, whither, as chance would have it, 
Antiochus had gone before him, that he might prepare 
for war with Rome. He was received'with the highest 
honours; and, strikinjg while the iron was hot, he asked 
the great king to place at his disposal a small fleet and 
army. If this boon were granted him, he undertook 
to sail to Carthage,; to renew the struggle with Rome 
in Africa; thence once ifiore to cross to Italy, and there 
meeting Anfiochus himself—who wks to advance over¬ 
land and draw fresh contingents as be advanced from 
Macedon and G^ce—^to bear down with him on theii 
common enemy. ^ 

* It was a magnificent scheme, and one which did not 
seem altogether impossible of realisation, for just then 
,a*general rising in Spain gave the Romans wanderinB^ 
enough to do in the West alone. But it was d«»u» ot 

propoaed to dea? ears. In vain did Hannibal ^ 
reveal, perhaps for the first time in his life, the secret 
which had been the mainspring of his achievements, the 
story of his early vow. The courtiers were jealous of 
the lonely exile, and the great Sing himself had no mind 
to be told by a suppliant and a refugee what his interests 
or his duty called for, 01^ ifhe was told, to do it. Against 
his own urgent entreaties, Hannibal was carried into 
Greece, in the wake of the Syrian army, there to be 
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asked for fi%sh advice, which Antiochus took care again 
ostentjgtiously to reject. When his warnings turned out 
true, he was carried back' into Asia, and Antiochu^ 
having, as it would seem, nothing for the greatest soldier 
of his age to do by land, sent him off to sea to escort 
some ships from Phoenicia. The small armament was 
met, as might have been expected, by the large Rhodian 
navy, and was overpowered in an engagement which 
took place off ^dd Hannibal himself fought well and 
escaped to Ephesus just in time to see the huge force 
which, as Antiochus imagined, was to sweep the Romans 
out of Asia. This force was itself annihilated at Mag¬ 
nesia, and the conquerors demanded, as one of the 
conditions of peace, that flannibal should be surrendered 
to them. Once more he anticipated the demand. He 
fled to Crete, and thence returning to Asia, wandered 
from land to land, till at last he^ found refuge with 
J’/usias, the petty king of Bith]fnia. Theie he lived for 
some years; but even there the Roman fear, or hatred, 
pursued him; and at last, at a place called Libyssa, the 
Phcenician hero disappointed his imp^cable enemies— 
who were headed, it is sad to^ay, by^no less a person 
than Flamininus, the conqueror of Macedon—in the oifty 
way which was now left to him, by taM n g t;be. .POiso p 
which, as tlje story goes, he used to cafryabout with nfm 
concealed in a ring. The oracle which had foretold that* 

* Libyssian soil should one day give shefter to Hanfiibal,' 
was fulfilled, not by his return in his old age to his native 
country, but by his death in this remote comer of the 
Sea of Marmora, and for centuries afterwards a h^ge 
mound of earth was s)|pwn to travellers which was called 

* the tomb of Hannibal.’ 

So died the last and the gfe^est of Hamilcaris sons; 
and it may be doubted—or may we not rather say, after 
lUch study as we have been able to give to their lives 
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actions, that it hardly admits of doubt^whethor the 
whole of history can furnish another example of % father 
and a son, each cast in so truly heroic a mould, each so 
worthy of the other, and each provings so brilliantly, in 
his own person, through a lifelong struggle wrtli fate, that 
success Is in no way necessary to greatness ? 

In the same year with Hannibal died his great rival, 
Scipio Africanus, the victim of a like reverse of fortune. 
Like Hannibal, the victor of Zama had tried peAth of 
his hand at politics, but, like many other great Swi***- 
generals who have followed his example, in politics he 
does not seem to have been at home. He longed for 
literary repose, and when the tide of popular favour turned 
against him, he retired into a kind of voluntary exile at 
Litemum. ‘ I^gmteful countr)^’ he cried, with his last 
breath, * thou shSff" hofTiave my ashes.* 

The great OftTiaginiah leader was gone, but some¬ 
thing of his handiwork *still remained in the prosperity 
which his ftforms had secured for his native i)eienda«si4 
city, in spite of the ever-increasing depreda- Corthn^ro. | 
tions of Massini^sa. J'he Seco nd had-liA«*ly | 

ft# terms of peace agreed to^ 

^ weli..as..nf iiis own. l:«gan to ! 
jijstify his^ppsigpn by cncroachitJifi: 9 P^ the Emporia to the 
of Carthage. This was the richest part ot me 
Fhcanictan territory in Africa; it contained the oiaest 
Phoenician colonies, and had belonged to Carthage qy a 
prescription of at least 300 years. The Cartnaginians, as 
by treaty bound, appealed to Rome for protection; and 
^ipio, the best judge of its pro^sions, as well as one ofx 
the most honourable of Roman citizens, went over to \ 
Africa to decide the inaner. But h e dedded nothing s J 
anr! was left in p ossession of his plunder. 

This led to fresh encroachments on the other side oTtne 
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Carthaginiaif territory along the river Bagradas, and these 
again ^o fresh commissions from Rome, which always 
ended in the same way. At last the trampled worm^ 
turned on its oppressor} but fortune was on the side of 
the chartered brigandage of Massinissa. Qasdrubal, at 
the head of the patriotic party, was com pletely defeated, 
an 4 _CaithaKjt Mf yas in daa ige^: 
by neglgctrog to a5ki ea2im££oroe to Afendja>6msel«es. 



coup de grdce. Already before this a new commission 
had been sent out with old Marcus Cato at its head. It 
proved to be -an evil day for Carthage. Tfit Gensor ha ^ 
passed throueh the .ddh,jdistri£ts which stiU rennaaiagjo 
^^H^ ad beena^ed a t^l)g.yi ^ , th . ^ Wii lat i M. 

crushed.: and he returned home with his narrow mind 
thoroughly impressed with the belief thatiUAme-3Ka&.to 
t^fflwd, [Carthage iimal^ Cato brought to 

the consideration of every subject a mmSTthoroughly 
made up upon it. No one ever reasoned him out of an 
opinion he had formed. He Exhibited in the Senate 
some figs as remarkable for their freshness as their size^; 
and telling the admiring senators that they grew in Car¬ 
thaginian ferritory only three days* sail iVom Rome, he 
ended his speech that day, and every speech which he 
delivered in the Senate afterwards, whatever the subject 
imder debate, with the memorable words —Carttiage must 
be blotted out. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE. 

(149-146 B.C) 

Our knowledge of the Third Punic War is derived almost 
exclusively from Appian, a mere compiler, who did not 
live till the time of the Emperor Hadrian, and Topdgraphy 
whose accuracy, where he draws upon his own Ca^gs. 
resources,* may be judged from the fact that he places 
Saguntum to the north of the Ebro, and makes Britain 
only half a day^s sail from Spain. Fortunately for us, 
however, there is good reason to believe that his account 
of the fall of Carthage drawn directly from Polybius, 
who not on!|y stands in the highest rank as an historian, 
but was himself present and bore a part in the scenes 
which he described, and here, perhaps, before we look 
upon the last sdine of ^jl, will be the place to describe, 
^ clearly as we can, th( position, the fortifications, and 
the appearance of the imperial city. We noticed, at the 
QUtset, the str^ge obscurity which hangs over the origin, 
the rise, and the internal life of a city whose influence was 
for centuries S9 wide-spread and so commanding. The 
same obscdrisy unfortunately extends also to its topo¬ 
graphy. The blind forces of Nature, and the ruthless 
hiuid of Man, have conspired to efface even its ruins. It 
is not merely the identification in detail of its walls, its 
temples, and its streets, for thefe might have been ex¬ 
pected to disappear; but it is those more permanent 
features of its citadef and its harbours, nay, it is the 
position of the city itself, which is in some points open to 
dispute. How this has come about requires explanation^ 
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To the n^rth of the city the tempests of two thousand 
years,«and the alluvial deposits of the river BagradaSy. 
Changes which now enters the sea several miles to the 
tur^nJ north of its former mouth, have tum^ much 
which, in the palm y da ys of Carthage, was 
open sea into dry land or into land-lockedlagoons ; while 
^ong the whole west and north front of the city the sea 
has revenged itself by encroaching on the land, and the 
massive substructions of fortifications which, perhaps, 
turned Agathocles aside and long baffled even Scipio, 
may still be seen engulfed beneath the wat&rs at the dis¬ 
tance of a furlong or more from the present coast. Nor 
has man been less destructive than Nature* On the 
same or nearly the same ,spot have, risen successively a 
Phoenician, a Roman, a Vandal, and a Byzantine capital. 
Each was destroyed in whole or in part by that which 
was to take its place, and each successive city found 
ample materials for its own rise in the ruins which it 
had itself occasioned. The Byzantine city was finally 
destroyed in 698 A.D. Since that time its site has been 
almost uninhabited, and Berbers and Bac^ouins, Fatimite 
Kalifs and Italian Republics, German Emperors an^ 
French Kings, have all had a share in the work of obli¬ 
teration. The dibris of so many cities have formed ^ 
vast quaily out of which neighbouring harSlets andtovms 
have been built and rebuilt, and, if we except the aque¬ 
ducts and reservoirs, which, even to the .most ctn^ory 
observer, tell the tale of its former population and 
prosperity, he who would see any remains of the om^e 
imperial city must dig deep down through fathoms of 
crumbling masonry, ort^through mosaic pavement laid 
above mo||uc pavement, sometimes three in number, till, 
perchance, he lights upon a votive tablet covered with 
Punic characters and scored with rude figures of a triangle 
and an uplifted hand, or, it may be, with the two horns of 
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the Moon-goddess, Astarte; or brings to v 7 ew the base- 
^ment of the mighty temple which witnessed the •bloody 
offeiings to Baal-Moloch. 

ihe isthmus connecting the peninsula on which Car* 
thage was built with the mainland was three miles across, 
and ihe whole of the widening ground to the of 
east bf it, embracing a circuit of about twenty- Carth^ 
three miles, would seem, at one time, to have been covered 
by the city proper, its suburbs, its gardens, and its bury- 
ing-ground. The peninsula terminates towards the north 
and east in two bluff headlands, now called Cape Ghamart 
and Cape Carthage. Whether these were included in 
the city fortifications, or were left to defend themselves 
as outlying forts by their own inherent strength, is not 
quite clear. 

The city proper was adequately defended on the 
tl^ree sides which touched the water by ordinary sea¬ 
walls ; but^ on the side towards the land, the jes fortifica- 
side from which alone the mistress of the seas 
and islands could dream of serious danger, ran a triple 
«yne^ofJEsstifiegions, which the remains have only very 
, recently been broughttto light. The outer wall, which 
would have to bear the brunt of an attack, was six or 
, seven feet thick and forty-five feet high, and it was 
fianked throSghout its length by towers at equal dis¬ 
tances of tw% hundred feet. Between this and the two 
siiffdar wall^ which rose behind it, and somehow forming 
part of them, so as to make the whole one compact mass 

masonry, were casemates capable of containing three 
hundred elephants, with their vast stores of food. Above 
these rose another story with slpibling for four thousand 
horses. In close proximity there were barracks for their 
riders, as well as foF twenty thousand infantry. These 
magnificent fortifications ran up from near the Lake of 
Tunis to the hill on which the citad^ was built, and hers 
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were dovetafled into the wall of the citadel itself butf it 
would«seem,were not continued on the same scale to th^ 
sea to the north of it. The nature of the ipround apppuis 
to have made the prolongation of such elaborate de^ 
fences unnecessary, and the only point which was leally 
weak m the whole line of defence was the bit of will at 
the south angle of the town, just where a narrow tofogue 
of land, called the Tsenia, which plays an important part 
in the siege, cut off the open gulf from the lake which 
lay within it. This spot, lying as it were between land 
and water, was especially open to attacks from both, but 
seems never to have been sufficiently protected against 
either. 

Besides the Lake of Tunis there were two landlocked 
docks or harbours, opening the one into the ether, and 
Its har> both, it would seem, the work of human bands, 
bouts. Hie portus alii effodiunt^ says Virgil, and in 
this instance, at least, he speaks* historical trulb. l^e 
ojjtejJjyyJy^^ was rectangular, about fourteen hundred 
feet long and eleven hundred broad, and was appro¬ 
priated to merchant vessels ; the inner \^s circular like< 
a drinking cup, whence it was aalled the 

rwrved feiiliips of war. It could notoe ap¬ 
proached except through the merchant harbour, and the^ 
entrance to this last was only seventy flet wide, and 
could be closed at any time by chmns. Tli^e war harbour 
was entirdy surrounded by quays, containing sepatate 
docks for 220 ships. In front of each dock were two 
Ionic pillars of marble, so that the whole must hav| 
presented the appearance of a splendid circular colonnade. 
Right in the centre of ^he harbour was an island, the 
bead-quarters of the admiral. Here he could super¬ 
intend all the operations of that thviving and industrious 
population ; here his orders were prodaimed by the 
roice of Ihe trumpet, and from its most elevated point 
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he could se^over the intervening strip of land, and keep 
himself informed of all that was going on in the ope^ 
sea beyond. In time of war he could view a hostile 
fleet approaching and watch all its movements, while the 
enemy could know nothing of what was being done 
inside. We have no full description of the merchants’ 
harbour; but in time of peace the spacious Lake ot 
Tunis, which was much deeper then than now, would 
afford safe anchorage to the myriads of merchant vessels 
which no artificial harbour could contain, and which, 
sweeping the whole of the Western Mediterranean, were 
not afraid in very early times to tempt the dangers of 
even the Ocean beyond. Such was the general aspect 
and position of the city whose last struggle we have now 
to relate. That struggle was heroic, desperate, and 
superhuman, but the conclusion was foregone; and he 
who gazed on the free and th^ imperial, may well^be 
excused from dwelling at length on the agpnies of the 
doomed city. 

The resolution of Rome was taken. The question of 
time was the only one that remq^ned, ikid the straits to 
War which Carthage had* been already reduce^ 
declared. Massinissa demonstrated to the few dis¬ 

sentients a|ike the guilt of the city and the fitness qf 
the presenf moment. In vain did f*. Cornelius Scipio • 
Nasica, a man worthy of his name, protd^st against the 
idea that it was necessary, in order that R^me mi^t be 
strong, that her rival must be destroyed; and point out 
what a useful check upon the growing tide of luxury a^d 
corruption the bare existence of her ancient foe might 
prove. In vain did tfte Carthaginians condemn Has- 
drubal and Carthalo, the leaders of the patriotic party, 
to death. In vain did they send tobassy after embassy 
to Rome, proffering the amplest compensation and the 
most unlimited submission. The Romans replied that 
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ihey wanted only * satisfaction; ’ to the natural question 
^ to what * satisfaction ’ meant, they rejoined that the 
Carthaginians knew that best themselves. Just then too 
the rats began to leave the sinking vessel; for there 
arrived an embassy from Utica, the mother-city of Car¬ 
thage herself, surrendering the city absolutely to the 
Romans. This was just what the Romans wanted, for 
it gave them an unimpeded landing, and a second base 
of operations in Africa, only ten miles from Carthage. 
An armament of eighty thousand men had already been 
raised, and it was at once despatched under the Consuls, 
Manilius and Censorinus, to Lilybaeum, on its way to 
Africa, "^ar was thus declared and begun on the very 
same day. • 

To a final embassy which, even after this, was sent 
to Rome, and w'as instrutted to avert the invasion by 
an}^ and by every itiean^ the Romans replied, 
that the Ca^haginians had now at length done f 

well, and that Rome would guarantee to Car- —. 

thage *her territory, her sacred rites, her tombs, her 
liberty, and herf>osse|§ions,’ if three hundred hostages, 
drawn from the noblest* families, were delivered to the 
consuls at Lilybaeum within thirty days. Long before 
tjie thirty day^were out the demand was complied with, 
by the obsequious ^eal of the Carthaginians, who were 
thenj^old that the further demands of the Romans would 
be made known in Africa. This secured the Romans 
from all opposition in crossing or in landing ; and when 
t]»e ambassadors again presented themselves in Utica, 
they were told that, as Carthage was henceforward to be 
under the protection of Rome, \itby would need no other 
protection at all. All arms and all engines of war were 
therefore to be. giveif up. After some remonstrances 
this demand too was complied with, and long lines of 
waggons brought to the consuls two thousand catapults 
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and two hundred thousand stands of arms. Then Cen- 
sorinw rose, and all possibility of resistance having, a^ 
Helhought, been taken aiyay, revealed the hnal orders of 
Rome—^the orders which, it must be remembered, had 
been secretly committed to him and his brother-consul 
from the very beginning—that Carthage was to be de¬ 
stroyed, but that the citizens might build a new city in 
any part of their territory they pleased, provided only it 
was ten miles from the coast. 

The Consul was interrupted in the few words he had 
to say by an. outburst of grief and indignation on the 
Scene in assembled senators and ambas- 

Romaa sadors. They beat their breasts, \hey tore 
camp. clothes, th^y threw themselves 

on the ground in their agony. The Romans were pre¬ 
pared for this, and kindly alldWed their grief to have its 
way. When the first outburst was ever, and the ^- 
bassadors found that all their appeals to th^ treaty and 
to the recent understanding with Rome were alike un¬ 
availing, they begged, in the extremity of their distress, 
that the Roman fieet might app^r befbre the walls of 
Carthage at the same time with themselves; a stei) 
which they deemed would make resistance seem doubly 
hopdess, and would save the lives which, in the paroxysig 
of their fury; the inhabitants would otjiervinse be likely to 
throw away. Many of them, even so, ^vere afraid to 
face the reception which awaited them in*.the city,*and 
remained behind in the Roman camp. Those who had 
the courage to bear the fatal message gave no answer io 
the citizens who thronged out to meet them as they 
neared the city walls ;%but, keeping their eyes on the 
ground, made their way, as best they could, in imminent 
danger of their lives, to the council chamber. 

The cry which burst from the asseinbled senators 
. when they learned the Roman ultimatum was taken up 
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by the multitude outside; and then was seen a sublime 
outburst of frenzy and despair, to which history affords 
%o parallel. The multitude wreaked their scene cit 
fmy on the senators who had counselled sub- Carthage, 
mission, on the ambassadors who had brought back the 
message, on the gods who had forsaken them. All the 
Italians found within the walls were put to death with 
torture. There was a rush of the infuriated citizens to 
the armoury; but they found there only the empty 
stands, which a few days before had been laden with 
anns. They adjourned to the harbour, but the docks 
were empty; there were only vast supplies of timber 
there, which, but for their blind fidelity to the very treaty 
which the Romans had set at nought, might ere now 
have been converted* into ships-of-war. They called by 
name on the elephants whose horse-shoe stalls still 
stood beneath the, shelter of the huge triple wall, and 
whose deeds of prowess in the last war were still re¬ 
membered, but alas ! were matters of remembrance only. 
The matrons whose sons had been taken to serve as 
hostages rushed ^bout like furies, upbraiding the magis¬ 
trates who had disregaftjpd their remonstrances, and the 
^ods who could look on unmoved at their grief. Mean¬ 
while the Senate, or what remained of it, declared war; 
the gates wereiclosed; stones were carried to the walls; 
all the slaves in thh city were set free; messages were 
sent M the outlawed Hasdrubal, who was at large at the 
head of twenfy thousand men, begging him to forgive 
and forget, and to save the city, which, in his just indig- 
n£ion, he was even then preparing to attack. A second 
Hasdrubal, the grandson of Mas^inissa, was made com- 
mander-in-chief; and while leave was being humbly 
asked, and refused, t<^ send once more to Rome, be¬ 
fore the irrevocable deed was done, the whole city was 
turned into one vast workshop. Its buildings—public and 
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private, saared and profane alike—resounded with the 
workQian’s hammer and anvil Lead was stripped off 
from the roofs and iron tom out of the walls. Men axvi 
women worked day and night, taking neither rest nor 
sleep; the matrons cut off their Ions: hair ^d twisted it 
into rope s for the catapults \ and while the Romans were 
hesitating,' partly pef&ap^s from pity to their victims, 
partly from the belief that a few days would demonstrate 
even to these frenzied Phoenicians the hopelessness of 
resistance, arms were extemporised for an adequate 
number of the citizens, and the city was somehow put 
into a position to stand a siege. 

When at last the executioners approached ^to receive 
its submission, they found, to their surprise, that the gates 
Failure of were closed, and that the walls were fully 
Romans. manned and armed with all the engines of war. 
There was nothing for it but to tiy force. But force 
they tried in vain. Manilius attacked the city on the kind 
side where it was strongest, for a wall and ditch ran right 
across the isthmus from sea to sea j Censorinus from the 
side of the Taenia, between land and w^ter, where it was 
weakest. To their dismay bojlt^ att^npts failed; and 
each had to go through the humiliating process of fortf- 
(ying his camp. Censorinus now proceeded to bring up 
wood and vpodcutters from the other side of the lake Pf ^ 
Tunis, and filled in with stones and* soil that portion of 
it which lay behind the Taenia, so that*he mighij^ring 
his battering rams to bear upon the weak^t part of the 
wall A portion of it fell beneath a gigantic ram, pro¬ 
pelled by 6,000 soldiers. But the damage was partially 
repaired daring the night, and the besieging engines 
themselves were disalsled by a sudden sortie. On the 
following day the Romans ventured through the part of 
the breach which was still open ; but they were glad 
enough to make their way out again under the protection 
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of the young Scipio, who was then serving iib their army 
as a simple military tribune. With the rising pf the 
ilogstar pestilence broke out in the ranks of the be¬ 
siegers, and when Censorinus transferred his ships from 
the fetid wAers of the lake to the open sea, they nar¬ 
rowly escaped being destroyed by the Carthaginian fire¬ 
ships. 

The year B.C. 149 drew towards its close, and when 
Censorinus returned to Rome to hold the elections for the 
ensuing year, he had no progress to report. Death of 
Operations were not suspended during the win- Massinissa. 
ter, and once and again, if our authorities are to be trusted, 
it would h^ve fared ill with the other consul if Scipio had 
not come to the rescue. Hasdrubal and Himilco Pha- 
meas, who were in Command of the Carthaginian army 
outside the city, showed themselves to be skilful generals; 
and Massinissa himself, not liking to see the game taken 
outiiof his hands, when*he thought it was his own, de¬ 
clined to simply the Romans with the aid which they 
asked. A rupture seemed imminent, but the wily old 
Numidian was snared the humiliation of seeing what he 
looked upon as Ixis pffh^estined booty appropriated by 
the Romans. It must have been a drop of consolation, 
the only drop of consolation in the cup of misery which 
^ the^SHEag^niiins ha d jiow Fo that neither the 

honest Roman Censor nor the grasping Numidian king 
lived>o see th^deed for which they had so long worked 
and plotted. 13 ato and Massinissa died in the same year, i 
after the destruction of Carthage had been finally resolved 
oil, but, thanks* to the heroism of the inhabitants, before 
it had been fully carried out. 

The generals of the year B.C 148, the Consul Calpumius 
Piso and his legate M^cinus, were not more successful 
and were less eneigetic even than their predecessors. 
The siege of Carthage was practically raised, and their 
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term of offioe was frittered away in aimless and desultory 
attack^ upon smaller places—such as Clypea and Hippo 
Zarytus—^wherein success could have done them tittl# 
service, and defeat, which was the more common result, 
entailed much discouragement and disorganisation. 

So things might have gone on for years, and the 
Romans, by their unprovoked aggression, well deserved 
Scipio that it should be so. But one man there war 
iEmiiianus. serving in a humble capacity in the Roman 
army, whom his exploits and his parentage, alike lineal 
and adoptive, marked out even then from his professional 
superiors. Even Cato, who was opposed on principle to 
his family and his mode of life, had applied tojiim what 
Homer says of the Seer Teiresias, amidst the airy phan¬ 
toms of the nether world, * He alone is flesh and blood, 
the rest are fleeting shades.* P. Cornelius Scipio was 
the youngest son of iEmilius Paullus^ the conqueror of 
Macedonia. When quite a youth he had fought by •his 
father’s side at Pydna, and he was afterwards adopted 
into a still more illustrious family, that of the Scipios. 
Like his grandfather, the great Africa^us, he had early 

shown a taste for other arts thaff that of war: and his 

§ ^ 

fondness for literature was cemented by the friendship 
which he formed, while still a youth, with the more dis* 
tinguished of the Achaean exiles, above a|^. with the his^ 
torian Polybius. Not that he was, in any sense of the 
word, as Polybius himself and his contentporaries (gene¬ 
rally, not unnaturally, thought him, a man df genius. He 
was inferior in all respects to his grandfather by adoption, 
the elder Scipio. Yet his friendship with the best m€U 
of his time was a pure and noble friendship, and was 
worthy of being immor&liscd by the song of Horace and 
by the De Amicitia of Cicero. It was well for Rome that 
to a man so born and bred, and so richlyendowed amidst 
tlie blunders and the incapacity of his nominal superiors, 
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the eyes of the Roman soldiers, and the Roman citizens 
^ike, were now instinctively turning for safety. ^Three 
times over, so it was said, during the absence of Cen¬ 
sorious, by dlls address or valour, had Scipio saved the 
army of the other consul, Manilius, from destruction. He 
had even induced the ablest of the Carthaginian generals, 
Himilco Phameas, to cross over to the Romans with 
2,500 cavalry. But the most that he could do in his 
capacity of mere military tribune was to anticipate or 
undo the blunders of his superiors; and it seemed more 
and more possible that Carthage might yet^jveather the 
Stomi, when, fortunately for himself and for Rome, Scipio 
j^t the ariny to stand for the ^dileship. He was accom¬ 
panied to the ship by the soldiers, who did not conceal 
their hope that he would soon return as their commander- 
in-chief ; and as their commander-in-chief he soon did 
return. Now as oh on^ or two other occasions in their 
history, notably as when the elder Scipio had volunteered 
to take the command in Spain, the Romans, wedded 
though they were to constitutional forms, saw that there 
was something &ore important even than those forms, 
tj;>e safety of the state Itself; and in spite of his age, 
which was still six years below the legal age, and of his 
npt having filled any other curule office, the young Scipio 
was elected not to the i£dileship, but to the Consulship, 
with t|ie implied understanding, as in the case of the elder 
Scipm, that has command was not to come to an end 
except with the end of the war. 

• llae new Consul arrived in Africa at a critical moment 
He first rescued from imminent destruction Mancinus, 
one of the outgoing generals, whe^ad allowed 
himself to be cut off from all supplies and re- 
inforcements on a high Clifif in the suburbs, and 
then brought back the other army of the consul Ptso, 
which was still carrying on a make-believe warfare amidst 

A,H. B, 
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the inland towns, to its proper work, the siege of the 
capitaf. Having restored discipline by clearing his camp 
of the ineffectives and of the birds of prey of various 
species which had accumulated in it with amazing rapidity 
curing the exploits of the last two years, he managed to 
take the vast suburbs of Megara by surprise, and thus 
compelled Hasdrubal to abandon his open camp and to 
take refuge in the Byrsa. The siege of the city proper 
now began in earnest, and now also began, if we may 
believe our authorities, a reign of terror for the unhappy 
Carthaginians who were pent up wthin it. Having got 
rid of his namesake, the commander of the garrison, by 
false charges, Hasdrubal installed himself as cothmander- 
in-chief. But be proved to be as as he was cruel, 
and as weak as he was pretentious. His first act was to 
bring all the Roman prisoners to the battlements, and, 
after torturing them cruelly, to t]irow«thcm over the wall 
in sight of the Roman army. When expostulations were 
addressed to him by some of the citizens, he vented his 
rage on them in a similar manner. 

Scipio bridled his indignation^ cari£g little if his re¬ 
venge were slow provided only k were sure. He carried 
a double line of fortifications right across the 
isthmus within a bowshot of the city walls, thus 
at once protecting himself from a suipris^^and effectually i 
cutting off the Carthaginians from all ^succour on the 
land side. But the sea was still open to it^ own ch^udren, 
and fearless blockade-runners kept entering the narrow 
mouth of the merchant harbour right under the eyes^ of 
the Romans. Scipio therefore b egan to construct a mole 
of huge stones, whichi-starting from the Tasma, should 
block up for ever the mouth of the harbour. This opera- 
tion, if It was feasible, would ma»e the ^surrender only a 
question of time. At first the Carthaginians thought it 
was not feasible. But it progressed rapidly, and in two 
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months it was all but completed, when, to th| inliniie 
^ surprise and chagrin of the Romans, a fleet of fifty tri¬ 
remes, hastily built of materials which had been accumu-* 
lated'befcnre the war began, sailed out, as it were, through 
dry land, into the open sea, and that at a point where 
the waters were so deep and the surf so angry that it was 
hopeless to think of closing the exit by any further pro¬ 
longation of the mole. 

How so gigantic a work can have been accomplished 
—new ships built, and a new passage opened—^without 
even a suspicion being aroused in the minds The new 
of the Romans as to what was going on, it is 
difficult to say. Deserters, indeed, had reported tliat the 
workman’s pickaxe and hammer were to be heard day 
and night within the harbour quarter, which was itself 
surrounded by a wall. But the secret had been kept; 
qpd kept, it woifld se^m, not merely from the Homans, 
but from t]^e mass of the citizens themselves. It is another 
illustration of that suspicious shrewdness which marked 
the policy of the ruling Cartbag inja; ) throughout 

its history—a ^rewdness which often, indeed, outwittcfl 
^ itself, but sometimes, fis in this supreme crisis of their 
fate, did good service, and which explains in part what 
,is otherwise jo inexplicable—that alternation of caution 
and of rashness, of ebullient enthusiasm and of much- 
enduring patiiince, of long-sighted prevision and of short- 
siglited laisKs faire^ of sordid selfishness and of sublime 
self-abnegation, which baffies calculation and defies analy- 
iis, refusing to be accounted for by any ordinary combina¬ 
tion of motives or to be tested by any of the received maxims 
ofTnorality. The Romans fount that all their labour had 
been thrown away; and if only the newly-fledged vessels 
had joined battle witA them at once, instead of airing in 
childish but natural glee their untried powers of flight in 
the open gulf, they must have surprised and overpowered^ 
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them. Bui ihis was not to be; and after an evolution or 
lvvo« they returned into the harbour through the passage^ 
I by which they had left it Three days after they sailed 
om agaiii, and this linn* they offered battles But the 
Koinans had recovered from their dismay* The conflict 
\va.‘> waged on equal icrnis, and on returning at nightfall 
i’> their harbour, the Canhuginian ships, jostling against 
one anotlif*r at its narrow entrance, were exposed to the 
tsf the enemy and suffered much loss- 
li.jftlcd in his attempt to block up the harbour by sea, 
St'ipio now attacked its lurtifications by land from ihc 
sidi* vf the Ticnia and from the newly constructed mole. 

A part of its watU fell; b\il the Carthaginians, wading or 
swimming ihrough the water by night, made an attack 
on the besieging lines, aiul then, suddenly kindling the 
torrhe^ which they carried, withstood, with the fury of 
maniacs*or of wild beasts at bay,,the darts which wej^t 
i*Lmcd on *hcir naked bodies till they liad eff^jeted their 
o!>jcci, ihc de^tiucti.tn uf the engines by fire, and had 
scattered panic thiougboui the Koman army. In the 
morning they tepaired the breach ip the fortifications at 
their leisure, and raisetl lofty totsfirs along the harbour, 
wall, to face the lines of circumvallation and the mounds 
with which the Romans were eodeavourin^to approach^ 
It* So the luminer passed away apd still Carthage 
btood. • 

During the winter months Scipio attackad Kepheris, 
a town on the other side of the lake, the hcad«quartcrs 
of a reliering army, and the place from which provision^ 
and supplies hud been most systematically forwarded to 
the be leaguered CarthagHliansever since the siege begam* 
Ludius, hav ing received the chief command of the expe- 
dition, took the large fortified cazAp outride the town, 
and put to the sword a mixed multitude of se^^enty thou¬ 
sand soldiers and peasants. Soon afterwards the town 
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itself fell into Scipio^ hands ; and all the«Uolated garri* 
sons which had liitheno remained true to Cait^oge, to* 

^ gethi»r with the country which they commanded, sub¬ 
mitted to^Rome. And so one more winter passed away,* 
and still—without a foot of ground which she could now 
call her own except that which her buildings cf>vcrcd, 
and without a soldier or a citizen save those who wcrt 
penned within her walls—the grand old city held bravely 
out. 

But now her hour had come. At the lj«giimiTig of 
the spring Scipto delivered his 5 nal attack. He first 
took by stonn the quarter of the nierc:h«ants' TheJwai 
harbofir; then, with the help of a sui prise 
planned and carried out by La^hua, the war harbour; 
and thence he passed w'ithout opposition into the ad¬ 
jacent market-place. 

The city might now have been thought to be in lii> 
hands. Three sireeft led up from the markof-p):me U) 
the citadel, and the citadel alone, it might 
have been anticipateci, would now give any 
further trouble Rut those three streets meant six dayt- 
of fighting and of iiR|saci'c. They were held by frenzied 
and.despairing Phoenicians, and were well adapted for 
such a defence as frenzied aud despairing l'hajni<f ians 
atone couldraake. They were narrow, and ab<.>\e them 
tx>se houses sik* stories high with overhanging eaves; 
iad from thise such darts and missiles as came to hand 
would be ffurled down in one continuous shower on the 
advancing foe. From such a downpour even the Romans 
* shrank. They hesitated for a moment; but it was for a 
gootnent only. Storming the^ first house 10 which they 
came, they put its inhabitants to the sword, and then, 
pasung step by stej^ and inch by inch, from building to 
building, or*from roof-top to roof-top by planks laid 
across the intervals, they massacred every living thTr4g 
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they met. Ki^h house was a castle, and a castle de 
fenrled its jjfarrison to the last extremity. The battle 
rawed on the house-tops, within the houses themselves, # 
•and in the streets below. Many of the inmates were 
hinUvl down from the windows or the roofs and caught 
on tin* pikes of the assailants. 

At last the. citadel was reached and the fighting was 
a an (md. lUit the most piteous scene of all was still 
i*"* eome. Scipio gave the order to fire the 
vrrets. strtTts wliich it had cost the Romans so much 
T'j gain, to level the ruins, and so to open the approaches 
It) the llyrsa whirh still frowned in front. It was a 
natural order,’ and one which did not appear to^imply 
unnecessary cnndty or loss of life. But, unknown to 
.Scipio, a numb* I of (»ld uu‘n and women and children 
iuui < oneealed theinsf lx es only too skilfully in the cup¬ 
boards or the rcllars (»f tlie houses in whjjch the fighting 
liad been Voing on, and these were liow burned alive, or" 
fel* with the falling buildings ; while others, half roasted 
>r half sutfocated, flung thenn-clvcs headlong from the 
)vitido\vs into the streets. There they la)f, and thence 
ihev were sliovelled, dead and ^l^ing alike, amidst - 
'diarrtd beams and rrumbling masonry, into any hollows * 
x\hii'!i required filling up. Heads or legs might be seen 
pr<»trnding fiom the recking and the smouldering mass * 
till they were trampled into nothing by the oncoming 
rivalry. This fearful scene Polybius hims^f witness^ 
an<l riTorded. * 

The six days of the struggle and the massacre were 
at la.st over. The Roman troops had frequently relieved 
:v other duriiv.: its progress, but Scipio ba<L 

j’ojVwfii*” allowed himself TO take no rest. He snatched 
his fi»od only in the interx'^ls of giving orders, 
and he now at la*^t sat down on an * elevated place ’ to 
what h.ad been done and what yet remain^ to da 
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The Uyrsa was not so much a cHadet or any • 

building, as that quarter of the city whici) was on the 
% highest ground and was most strongly foTlihed. *\Vi(hhi 
that quarter all who had esca{>ed the 8 lan^'ltion of the ^ 
siege, an^the tyranny ot Hasdrubiil, and the sword and 
fire of the Romans, were now huddled together; and on 
ihc following day a deputation came forth, with suppliant 
branches and fillets taken from the temple of .flsculapius 
ill their hands, begging Scipio to spare their lives. 
Their lives, but nothing else, the conqueror spared them, 
and fifty thousand men, women, and childrt*n cainc forth 
through the gate of the citadel. The nine hundred 
dcpcrivs irom the Romans remained behind vvhli !Jas« 
drubal and his wife and children. For them no mercy 
wris either asked or granted. They withdrew first from 
the sixty steps which led up towards the citadel, 11,i the 
level ground at the top ; thence into the temple of ;F.scu- 
fapius Itself, and*thence, once more, to its roof, tiatennined • 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible. But there was, it 
is said, one coward soul even amongst them. Alone and 
trembling, II^drubal, the commander-in-chief, the mur- 

, derer of his predecessor, the man who bad tortured and 
massacred the Rom^n prisoners, who, if our reports • 
speak true, had starved the citizens while he himself 

* feasted and drank—the Marat and the Kobesnierre in \ 

W ...^ j, ^ ^ i 

SatJaLttie had established- 

ciept forth ift suppliant guise, and threw himself at Sdpio*s 
feet bcggfhg for his dear life. It was contemptuously 
granted him amidst the curses, loud and long, of the 

• deserters who were crowded together on the roof, and 

who saw the dastardly deed. Worn out with fatigue 
\bey now set fire to the Hasdrubal^s wife, 

arraying herself, like her majestic compatriot Jfacbel, in 
her best attiie, canle forth, it is said, upon the roof w'ith 
her two sons, and, after compUmentmg Scipio as a nobk 
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foe, and heading reproaches on her recreant hustiandf 
she first slew her sons with the sword, and then, flinging 
herself ^nd them together into the flames, died as be*^ 

^ came, not indeed the wife of Hasdrubal, but as became 
the wife of the last comnmnder-in-chief of Cafthage and 
the last of the free Phcenician race> 

All resistance was now over, and Scipio was master of 
^ heap of smouldering niins^ But to him, at all events, 
Ftkc of the victor)^ did not seem, even in the exuberance 

Corituige. Qf ilje moment, to be matter for unmixed con¬ 
gratulation. He burst into tears, and was overheard by his 
faithful friend Polybuis repeating to himself in ominous 
I tones the words of Homer, ‘The day will comewhe^^sacred 
' Troy shall fall, and Priam and Priam’s people too.’ The 
work of butchery over, it was time for that of plunder to 
begin. The gold and silver and temple omAmcnis were 
rcser\x‘(I to grace Scipio’s triumph; but the sculptures 
and the paintings and other works pf arf which had been 
stolen from the Sicilian cities were freely r^tored to 
them; an act of grace and moderation otherwise un- 
known in the Roman annals, and, doubtless, due to the 
refined soul and Hellenic syrnpathircs Sf the general 
himself. Many of these works of dirt were unfortunately, « 
as Cicero remarks, restored to the Sicilians by SCipio 
only that the;* might be taken from them by Verres; but • 
for this Uie Roman people at large ^ppUy, not 
responsible. The joy at Rome when Scipio’s 
laden with the trophies of his victory, anaved, was 
boundless; and it was some time before the citisens 
could fully realise the fact that their ancient rival, the c 
rival which had once and again brought them to the 
twink of destruction, was lat more. * 

Much of the city still remained standing, and it was 
the wish of Scipio and of a small miflority t|f the noblest 
Romans that that part should still be spared. But what. 
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even to the haled Capupwas denied 


had b een 
to CAUha 


m Carthau^ TCe spirit of old Cato SMinm eveg fr^ 
tomb to rule the day, and the ordei^}^ af the Senate v 
were peremptory that every vestige of theirlier^tar v v 
toe was to W every buddlninhaSnSI^ 1 

levelled with the ground, the plough was driven over its ' 
remains, and a solemn curse was pronounced by Scipio 
on anyone who should attempt to rebuild the city, or cven"^ 
to dwell upon its site. The rest of the inhabitants were, 
with few exceptions, sold as slaves. The one Cartha- j 
ginian who, if the tales told of him are to be trusted, 
was least worthy of his liberty and life, the miserable 
Hasdrubnl himself, was—perhaps, by an act of cruel 
kindness on the part of the Romans—allowed to retain 
them both, and after adorning Scipio’s triumph, to end 
his days in peace in Italy. Utica w'as rewarded fur her 
desertion by an addition to her territory ; while all the 
towns which had remained faithful to CanhagI were 
cemdemned 4^0 share Jier fate. 


Thus happened what, happily, has rarely happened 
in history before^or since. An ancient seat of civUUa 
tion, together with tli<*yicc which inhabited it, with its 
»n.-> and its sciences, its laws, its literature, and its religion, 
was swept away at a single stroke, leaving hardly a 
VMrack behind ^ and with it vanished the last rival whom 
’ Rome had to fear, the one state which ever met her on 
equa^erms, and therefore alone stood between her and 
uiftversai empire ; the one possible check upon the evils 
which the decay of the republican spirit, the increase of 
wdhltb, the abuse of conquest, and the temptations of 
absolute power were sure to brii^ tn their train. It is 
a th*rice melancholy picture. It^s the second book of 
the ./Cneid in stem and simple fact. The great Roman 
poet needed not to tfraw upon his imagination for a 
angle deiail of his splendid picture of the fall of Troy. 
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^rJie burnixg and tiie slaughter, the crash ot lauing 
Ibusef^ the obliteration of a wealthy and an ancient city 
which had held imperial sway for many, nay, for scv^ 
hundred years—it was all there, written in letters ot 
'blood and fire, in the record of his own cofintry’s most 
signal achievement! It was a loss not to be replaced. 
The territory of Carthage, indeed, for the century or two 
that the republic was yet to last, supplied Rome with 
com for her markets, and with wild beasts and gladiators 
for her arena. It gave, in fact, to the populace their 
bread and their Circensian games^ all that when the 
republic had fallen they would ever want, and all that 
they would ever have. A poor equivalent thir for the 
mighty city, the queen of the Mediterranean and its 
islands, the explorer of the Ocean beyond, the nurse of 
commerce and colonisation, the mother of Hamilcar 
Barca and Mago, of Hasdrubai and Hannibal! 

The curse of Scipio rested -upon its site. Yet 4iot 
many years afterwards Caius Gracchus, unmindful or, 
perhaps, resentful of it, and moved doubtless by the 
noblest motives, proposed to relieve the wants of the 
poorer Roman citizens by plantiii^; six mousand of them 
on the spot. But African hyenas, it was said, tore up 
and scattered the boundary marks which had be'en laid 
down, thus liemonstrating to the hostile ^nate alike the 
efficacy of the curse and the guilt of the people's friend 
who had set it at naught. The prop«>sed col^y of 
Junonia cost its originator his noble life before he had 
done more for it than give it its name. It was reserved 
for the greatest of the Romans, for Julius Caesar himself, 
some forty years after Caius Marius had so theatrically 
taken his seat amidst Ks ruins, to revive the proje<!t of 
Caius Gracchus. His death anticipated this, as it antici¬ 
pated other cosmopolitan projects of his imperial and 
ultra^Roman mind. But Augustus carried out with filial 
reverence this and other provisions of his uncle's will, 
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The Site of Carthage. 

only attempting, it is said, to evade the letter d^•Scipio's 
curse by building his town not on, but near, the site a^tne 
Phlenician city. He must have failed in this, for, as we 
have seen, the whole of the peninsula had been more or 
less covered by the original Carthage, its suburbs, its 
gardens, and its burial ground. Anyhow the natural 
advantages of the spot overcame the curse and soon 
made the new city the capital of Northern Africa and 
the headquarters alike of Roman civilisation and of 
African Christianity. After connecting itself wth the 
great names of Augustine and Tertullian and Cyprian— 
names and characters different indeed from those of their 
Phoeniciar^predecessoTS—and passing through the hands, 
of the Vandals, it fell under the sway of the new Rome, 
and * shed or received a last ray of lustre ’ from the 
great name of j^filisgiius. 

Finally, by a desjiny stranger still, it was destroyed 
by the Arabs, a race nearly akin to its first founders. 
The hurricaife of their invasion swept away all that 
remained of the city, and though the Arabs founded or 
developed at varionis times in other parts of Africa rich 
commercial or literary liiBitals, such as Cairo and Cair- 
whn, Fe|, Tangiers, and Morocco, they did nothing fct 
Carthage. A straggling village, indeed, sprang up later 
^n*its site and (j^'agged on a wretched existence for some 
centuries, and at the l)resent moment, by another caprice 
,of forinne, th^}:itadel of Carthage is occupied by a 
chapel dedicated to a French crusader, king and saint in 
one. But ever since the Arab chief Hassan gave, in a.d. 
68 ^ the Byzantine city to the flames, the memorable 
worc^ in which the author of th^ * Decline and Fall ’ 
has described Palestine as it h^s been ever since the 
Crusades, may, with at^least equal truth, be applied to 
Carthage: ‘ A iifbumful and a solitary silence has pre¬ 
vailed along the coast which had so long resounded with 
the world’s debate ’ 
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